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PBEFACE. 

Tbib work haa been the employmeDt of the leisure of some two years, spent in the examination of 
native works on the Chinese Materia Medica and Natural History, and in the collection of the best 
native drags. As originally sketched out, the work was entitled "Contributions towards an Anglo- 
Chinese Materia Medica, for the use of Medical Missionaries and Native Students/' It was primarily 
suggested by the want of a fiirther expansion of a small " Medical Vocabulary," published at Shang- 
hai in 1868, by Dr. Hobson of the London Bllsslonary Society. It professes to give the sense of the 
old medical writers, who were the naturalists of their time, upon the nature and use of some of the 
objects which affect the health of the sick and the comparatively sound. So far as the degenerate 
xace, wliich has succeeded the long line of imperial, princely and magisterial observers in medical 
matters, has departed from the traditions of the ancient Shin-nung^ Hwang-ti, Chi-peh, Lu-pimy Li" 
tang^chiy Bwa^^ Wang^ahmh and IX^shh-chint this heresy has been generally proclaimed. TofOsbeck, 
Reeves, Abel, Loureiro, Williams, Bridgman, Bunge, Hoffman, Schultes, Tatarinov, Hanbury, Hance, 
Mayers, Swinboe, Sampson, Williamson and many other well-known contributors to the knowledge of 
China, the author is very largely indebted. After the greater part of the woik had been written out, 
Dr. Willians of Pdiing very kindly copied out a list of some five hundred drugs, compiled by Dr. 
Alexander Tatarinov, late Physician to the Russian Mission in China. Although only the bare Chi- 
nese namee of some, and merely the Russian and Latin equivalents of the Chinese characters of others, 
were given, the work was of considerable service. More especially as the scientific names had been 
revised by Professor Horaninow of St. Petershurgh. 

Another valuable source of assistance on many points was the small pamphlet of " Notes on Chi- 
nese Materia Medica," by Daniel Hanbury, F.R.S. It is a matter of regret that this work has never 
been actually published for sale. It serves as a model of investigation on such points, and has the 
advantage of numerous illnstrations. The Hongkong " Notes and Queries," and the Transactions of 
the North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, have been very largely drawn upon. The 
" Description of articles of Import and Export," contained in Dr. Williams* Fifth Edition of the 
" Chinese Commercial Guide " has been of great use. To the contributions of Dr. Bretschneider to 
the " Chinese Recorder " and other periodicals, many obligations are due. The Customs' Reports 
have furnished valuable information, and to Mr. Hobson of Hankow many thanks are rendered for 
specimens of drugs kindly forwarded. One work must not be passed over, for very many of its 
terms, descriptions and formulae have been turned to account. The " Pharmacopoeia of India," pre* 
pared by Dr. E J. Waring, for the India Office, is a most valuable work for every practitioner in 
China. Many of the drags in use in India are kuown in, or are exported to, China, and eiee tend^ 
Besides the )|| jj^ (Kk-ga)^ a kind of encyclopedia of natural and general objects and matters, dating 
from a very early period, and ^^ 9i 9-^ tS {Kwang^^iun-fang^^u^^ the new edition of a Bota- 
nical Thesauras of the Ming time, re-published in tlie year 1708, the largest amount of Chinese ^origi- 
nal matter has been taken fW>m the ;^ ]||[ j||| g (Pen^s^au-^ang-muhX a work compiled by ^ ^ ^ 
(Xi ^Ai-cAiii), a district-magistrate, bom; at [^ jH\ {K*h-chau)y a town on the right bank of the Yang- 
tsze River, in the east of the province of Hupeh. This work of some forty years was a " Synopsis of 
Aucient Herbals," a name which is justified by the fact that 1096 out of the whole number of officinal 
species of drags are referred to the vegetable kingdom. He took the thirty-nine previous pub- 
lications on the Materia Medica, containing the observations of some eight hundred authors, begin- 
ning with the mythical emperor Jf/jf J|| (SMn-nufig). and re-arranged the 1518 various drags recom- 
mended by these writers, adding 874 new remedies of his own suggestion. There are 261 of these 
substances, the nature and uses of which are not thoroughly understood, a remark which would seem 
to be applicable to very many more of them. There are 11,896 formulas given in this work of flfly- 
two chapters, which was presented by the son of the author to the Ming emperor Wtm^ih, on his 
father's death, and published about 1697. These substances are arranged in 62 great classes, under 
the 16 orders Water, Fire, Earths, Minerals and Metals, Herbs, Grain and Pulse, Vegetables, Fruits, 



VI. 

Trees, Garments and Utensils, Insects, Scaly animals, Mailed and Shelly creatnres, Birds, Beasts'and 
Man. Some of these divisions contain non-conformable genera, but this early attempt at classifica- 
tion merits some of the praise accorded to it by R^musat. Five of the first great classes are formed 
of the five elements, or factors, which enter into the composition of all things, according to Chinese 
philosophy. Under each of some 1641 substances the synonymes are collated and corrected, and the 
names explained as to their origin, sound and sense. Sanscrit, Tungusic and other synonymes are 
often given in the form of Chinese transliterations of great interest, as representing the dialects 
and languages of ancient peoples. The source, form and general history of each drug are then given, 
and its collection, or manufacture, for use as a drug is followed by directions as to its preservation 
and treatment for the purposes of the druggist. The nature and properties are then briefly given, 
and the therapeutical uses, as indicated generally by various authoritative writers, sketched out. 
Solutions of doubts, and discussions of the antipathies of 1;he medicine, are succeeded by a host of 
formulie. Traces of the old alcbemy, and an attempt or two at the chemical testing of drugs, occur 
in some of the articles. Curious trials for the purity of substances attest the ancient prevalence of 
that habit of sophistication, which is the original sin of the Chinese. Four principal editions or re- 
prints of this work have appeared since the original edition, now very scarce. The first Manchu em- 
peror Shun-iihi was a great patron of the work, and the last regular reprint .was brought out in the 
year 182C, the sixth of the reign of Taukwang, the grandfather of the present emperor I^ttng-^M, 
The edition referred to in the following pages may be generally understood to be that of the 46th 
year of the emperor K'ien-lung, Accompanying the work is a large number of rude drawings of 
crystals, minerals, diagrams of mines, and sketches of plants and animals. Many of this cannot be 
1 den ti fled at all, but they have been numbered by Hanbury, who gives a capital list of the various 
contents of the book. It is usually bound in some 88 or more volumes, which may be generally par- 
chased at Ningpo, and probably at Canton. Many plants, bftving the characters ^ (-H«')i ^ ( ^) 
or ^ (Sat), are said to be of foreign origin. This must be understood to mean foreign to some 
part of the original territory of the old " Middle Kingdom " of China. Fruits especially have been 
introduced into one part of the present empire of China from another region, note but not then includ- 
ed in the home country, and therefore strictly foreign. Plants were brought from Central Asia by 
such persons as the legate Chang K^ien, (Han dynasty), the Lucullus or Raleigh of China, which were 
and still are positively indigenous to a portion of the China Proper of the present time. We cannot 
then but admire the frankness with which many plants are acknowledged to be in some sense Im- 
ports. Many curious, nonsensical and disgusting things are recommended in the Fen T^'au, but the 
good sense of lA Shi-chin has purged its pages to a great extent, or corrected some of its most ridi- 
culous blunders. Some thirty-seven substances are given under the article on Man as fit to adminis- 
ter as medicines to the sick. The exclusion of all such substances from this work must not be un- 
derstood to convey the idea that they are not in use at the present time by the Chinese, an unclean 
people. 

Some names have been experimentally introduced as convenient terms for drugs and appliances 
which have been long in use in Mission Hospitals in China. The terms used by Dr. Hobson and others 
have been adhered to as far as possible, and no decided attempt to introduce a new or complete 
nomenclature has been ventured upon. Sulphates are apparently described, as a rule, by the Chinese 
authors as ^ (^an J, with specific distinctions based upon colour or source. This word ^an^eems 
to be the equivalent of the old chemical term " vitriol," applied to the sulphates of Copper, Iron and 
Zinc. It expresses too the notion, to the Chinese, of a regular crystalline salt The word Siau (f^), 
originally meaning a flux for minerals, is taken to stand for nitrates in general, following the nitrate of 
potash, or nitre, the f^ JJJ (Siau-shih), of the Fen Ts'au, Tan (^) is set apart for oxides, although 
in the case of cinnabar, a sulphide, this name is already diverted from this leading sense. Sulpurets 
are denoted by the character ^ (JSieang), or ^ {Hwang), the characters standing for yellow sulphur, 
ffi (JShwang), stands for a sublimate, or for an acetate, i^ ('^Aa), has been adopted to express the 
appearance and condition of a more or less perfectly crystallized salt, as this character is connected 
with, and yet differentiated from, the character for stone (IjQ' ShihJ^ which is defined in Chinese 

dictionaries as something hard and white. All this is in perfect accordance with native terminology, 
as a rule, and there the matter is left. There is a stong tendency on the part of pharmacologists to 
discard the ever-changing terms of the theorising chemists, and to revert to the ^old terms of the 
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dafisical period of nomenclature. 

Chinese doctors as a rule employ few mineral or metallic substances in the treatment of internal 
disease. To teach them the rational uses of the mercurial and ferruginous prepartions which remain 

to them as the fruits of the alchemical school of J| ^ (AToA-Aim^), jfl] £ jlt (^Liu-hiuen-<:hin)f and 
others of the Tsin and later periods of Chinese science, should be one of the first aims of those who 
propose to reform the practice of the native medical profession of China, a sorry set of descendants 
of Li SM'chin. 

It is hoped that for the purposes of travellers, military camps or gunboats in the interior, and 
Mission Hospitals, as well as Coolie-depdts of Chinese resident in foreign countries, this work will 
have some practical value, in suggesting the best available remedies, or substitutes for foreign drugs 
dictated by necessity or economy. Examiners of drugs in countries visited or colonised by the Chi- 
nese, will find some little help in deciding upon the nature of drugs passing through customs' stations. 

To the curious who may wish to be reminded of the state of pharmacy in Europe not much more 
than a hundred years ago, this brief survey of the Chinese Pharmacopoiia will not be without inter- 
est. Many drugs still lingering in the cold shade of popular physic, and still decorated with the 
empty, trivial name of officinalis^ are in full favour with the Chinese. The interesting researches of 
Dr. Dudgeon, given in the " Chinese Recorder" present another aspect of the Chinese faculty, or rather 

that branch of it known fts the J§[ |j( (Tau-kia), in books. It would be unfair to say that the 
" doctors of reputation " (^ ^) countenance many of these tricks, although the "ordinary practi- 

Uonera.*' (Jff J||f ) do in many instances. 

Much valuable assistance has .been received during the progress of this work from Dr. R. A. 
Jamieson, of Shanghai, to whom many obligations on this and former occasions are due. 

Many thanks are due to the Manager of the American Presbyterian Misson Press, Shanghai, for 
care paid to the^bringing out of the work. 

F. P. S. 



Hahkow, November SO^A, 1870. 
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ABSUSPBXCATOBnra.— :|lg ^, -^ {Siang^UszeX J^ g (//wH^-toti).— This legw- 

minoQS shrub grows to the height of several feet in llie south of Chma. Its Chinese name, 
anxious desire," refers to the sorrows of some widow who wept under one of these trees, and 
died of her gtic£ The small beiries, ovoid, of the size of large shot, hard, bright coral-red, with 
a black spot around the hilum, are used as beads by Chinese children. They are said to be 
slightly deleterious, and to have the power of preventing camphor from evaporation when kept 
with IL Emetic, alexipharmic, diaphoretic, cooling, esipectorant, antiperiodic, and anthelmintic 
properties are referred to them The root, which has been used as a subbtitute for liquorice 
as a demulcent and pectoral in India and Java, is umised by ih» Chinese. Wartng directs an 
extract to be prepared in the same way as the Extractum Glycyrrhizae of the Pharmacopoeia. 
The wood has an excellent grain. Tatarinov has £illen into the popular error of confounding 
this berry with a genuine species of bean, perfectly distinct, and separately described under the 
sixth division of Ondns and Pulse as ^f\ /\s ]§ (jChtih siau tau), or ^' small red bean." One of 
the Abrus berries is said by Dr WnxiAMS to be die um't of weight employed by the Burmese. 
Crabs' eyes" is, apparently, an American name of this same comparatively worthless drug^ 
as used in the form of the seeds by the Chinese. 

AGACIA COirciNHA — ^J|E ^ ^ (Fei't8aU'kiah\—Th]a is the Mimosa saponaria of 
Boxburgfa, and is met with as a large leguminous tree in Hupeh, bearing white flowers. Its 
pods are collected for the market, and are met with as greasy, fleshy, yellowish, or reddish-brown 
l^mies, three or four inches long, and about one-and-a-half broad. They abound in an acrid, 
detergent, fatty principle, so that when the pods are roasted and pounded, they may be kneaded 
into ballflL These are as large as children's marbles, and are used to wash clothes and the person 
They are called JJC ^ J^ {Fa-tsaurtohX and are not allowed to be used in the public baths, 
as they have a strong smeD. The pods are emetic, and are cBrected to be given in rheumatism, 
diarrhoea, and hoematuria ; and to be applied to porrigo, scabies, lepra, eczema, bubo, and 
abscesses. The Chinese name for soap jyQ J^ {Fei t8au\ is derived from this plant. 

AGACIA GOHGIHHA — ^^ ^ ^ (FeiVaaM-Zi^^).— These are the smooth, black seeds of 
the Acacia Conciima, described by Hakbuky, under the name of flE J^ ^ {Fei'tsau'tav\ 
as those of a DiaKmnl They are about one-half to three-quarters of an inch in diameter, of a 



compresBed spherical shape^ with a persistent podospenn, and from three to five in a pod. They 
are edible ailer roasting, bat are more frequently used by the makers of artificial flowers to wax 
their threads with. They are officinal in leprosy. The water of the pods is said to kill gold-fish. 
AGACIAKEMU — ^ gjj[ {IIoh-hwan\ ^ "^ {Te-hoh).—T)m is the Mmaosa arborea 
of Loureiro, and is sensitive, the leaves folding together at night, as the Chinese name implies. 
It is also said to promote agreement and affection. Honan and Sech'uen are named as places 
chiefly affected by this tree, said to resemble the Acacia concinna. It is used for piupoees 
(^ ornament, and the leaves are said to be eatable as well as deteigent. The bark is reputed 
to be tonic, vulnerary, sedative, anthelmintic, and discutienL A gummy extract is prepared 
and used as a plaster for carbuncles, swellings, and as a retentive in fracture or sprain. This 
dnig is scarcely known in Hankow. 

ACID ACETIC. — ^^ ^ {N^ung-tsu). — ^Unknown. The name is altered from Dr. Hobson. 
Although the Chinese have, for ages, been acquainted witii the processes of distilling and 
rectifying spirit of wine, they do not appear to have attempted to concentrate their strung, but 
nauseous, vinegar. Very pure acetic acid might be obtained by fermenting the juice of the Soi^ha 
ACID, CITIBC. — 1^ j^ ^? {Ning-'inung-shcd, — ^Unknown to the Chinese. This name 
is coined to express the crystallized acid. 

ACID, MUBIATIC — ^ ^ -Jj^ (r«n4;Van^-^A(a).— Unknown. This Name is adopted 
from Dr. HoBsoN. 

ACID, HITBIC — jlig J^ ^ ^fJC (Yen-siau-Jciang^hui). — ^Unknown. This Name is 
adopted from Dr. Hobson, in part 

ACID, TBXrSBIC — ^ ^ >J^, (Ifang-jvi-cWL— The acid itself is unknown, but the 
substance here mentioned, which resembles the aqua amygdalarwn or enndsio hydrocyanata 
of the Swedish Phaimacopoeia, contains it, as it is the ''juice of almond-pips'* and is used in 
the treatment of coughs. A two-pipped stone has been said to have killed a dog. 

ACID, BXTLPHUBIC, (Oil of Vitrol)— ^^ 1^ y^^ (Ziiu-/jMww^.^— Unknown. This Name is 
adopted from the Pen Ts au, under the article '' Bock-oil." It is the equivalent of the popular 
name Oil of Vitriol. 

ACOHrnJM BIHEKSB.—^^ |^ ( Wu <u).— Several species of Aconite are met with in 
China. Maximohicz met with nine species in the Amur re^on, four near Peking, and three 
in Mongolia. The Chinese name here given refers to the resemblance of the flower to the beak 
or head of the crow. Several drugs prepared for the drug-market, require to be separately 
described, although they are, in some cases, evidently obtained from the same species. 

ACOHITini BIHEKBE._;|| ,^ |^ (Ch'uen-um-tu\ 3fe J^ {Kwang wu\—ThM 
are top-shaped, conical, tuberous roots, tapering down to a poiot^ from one inch and a-qnarter 
to one inch and a-half in length, and rather more than half-anrinch in thickness^ according to 
(he size and number of the dried rootlets which project irregularly from the surface. The 
external cuticle is irregularly rough and hard, and of a brownish bhick colour, whilst the 
interior mealy structure is finn and of a dirty-white colour. The taste is bitter, acrid, and 
benumbing. These tubers are seldom worm-eaten. The second Chinese name is merely a 
synonyme of th's druj, which is highly poisonous and scarcely used. 
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ACOHITUM VABnOATUM.— Piy- -^ {Fd-tszeX SS R^* "^ {Helt-fwiszel-^K lind 
of Aconite is cultivated on a large scale in Chang-ming liien, Lnng-ngan fu, Sech'uen. An 
elaborate work on this cultivation was written in the Sung dynasty, fh)m which it appears that 
by the use of pig^s dung, and a long period of domesticationy the species of Aconite, and 
perhaps Aoonitiun napellus, have been rendered much less poisonous. The plant is made to 
devdope very many appended side-tubers, which, when gathered in the winter, are prepared by 
steeping in vinegar and salting them in a way only known to those engaged in this exten^vo 
and lucrative trade. Those with numerous radicles are the most esteemed. The plant is 
said to be identical with the CA'u^n-teru^'u, just named. As found in the dmg-diops, they 
are rather larger than the roots to be directly described, but otherwise, precisely similar in 
appearance. The second Chinese name distinguishes this drug from peh-fvriaze^ an Aroid plant. 

AOOHiruil VABEBOATUll — ^ jlj^ 'tienrfdung\—YTom the description in the P<fn 2Vaw, 
this would almost appear to be a staminiferou% sterile variety of the Aconitum variegatum 
cultivated in Sech'uen, Hupeh and Nganhwui, and altered by cultivation. The prepared 
tubeiB are top^aped, ovoid, measuring one inch and thxee-quarters long by one mch and a-half 
in breadth, of a black colour externally, and oflen encrusted with a saline efflorescence. Several 
tubercles emboss the outer surface, more especially at the upper part The interior is of a 
Uackish-biDwn colour, moist and greasy. In some fresher specimens the colour was lighter, 
and the texture more amylaceous. The taste is saltish, followed by the characteristic sensations 
caused by aconite. 

AOONITUII VABIEOATUM.. J^ ^ (/\<>Ve»).— This drug is merely the tubers of 
the Aconitum variegatum, stripped of the cuticle afler soaking in vinegar, dried throughly, and 
cut into thin slices, which are brittle, curled, translucent, white, and exhibit the concentric 
arrangement of the vascular bundles which traverse the root lengthwise. It is but very slightly 
acrid, as might be expected from the action of the acid of the vinegar on the root, which is 
macerated in it for a week. Another drug said to be derived from the small side-tubers of the 
Aconitum variegatum, is called j^|| ^ {TseJttsze), It has not been met with in Hankow. 

AOOHITUll. — ^ j^ ^ {Tsaurwurt^u^, — ^These are the mixed tuberous roots of more than 
one very highly poisonous species of Aconite, brought from Kiangnan and Chekiang^ and f(»merly 
used to poison arrows for military and hunting purposes. The addition of the character tsau to 
the generic term wu-t^u is partly explained by the fact that the plant, which may be the Aconi- 
tum ferox, grows wfld, or from portions of the stem or nx^tstock being generally attached to the 
roots. The spechnens vary a good deal, being sometimes ovoid, obbng, and tapering to 
a point, or bifid, or even rounded at the extremities. They vary fixnn three-quarters of an 
inch, to one inch and a-half in length, are covered with a smoothish or wrinkled, dark cuticle, 
and are very frequently worm-eaten. Internally they are whitish and starchy, have very little, if 
any, odour, but the taste is very acrid and benumbing. loautung is said to yield the plant, from 
which a very powerful sun-dried extract is said to be prepared. The deadly properties of this 
preparation have been confirmed by the experiments of Dr. CnEiBnsoN. A country west of China 
is said to prepare an arrow-poison fiiom a species of Aconite called ^ Q ^ {Tuh-pehrtdoui. 
All the drugs above mentioned as obtiuned from certain species of aconite fuie oply ns^ ip m^- 



cal practice afber tliey liave been preparod in various ways, so as to diminish tlie poisonous or 
medicinal properties of the plants. Cfhuen*unirt\ is not used as a medicine here, although it is 
mentioned in the Pen Ts au^ but, according to Hanbuky, the powdered root is employed as a 
means of producing local anaesthesia, when mixed with I^sau-wu-t u, and the flowers of the Azalea 
or HyoscyamuB. Stimulant, diaphoretic, arthritic, sedative, expectorant, dcobstruent) alterative and 
diuretic properties are attributed to Fu't^sze. T^ien-Jdung, and Fu-pien, They are, accordingly, 
used in fevers, ague, apoplexy, rheumatism, leprosy, neuralgia, headache, dysuria, dropsy, cholera, 
and dysmenorrhoea. Some of the uses aro identical with those of the Aconitum heterophyllum 
of the Indian Pharmacopoeia. See Wolfsbcme. 

ACOBHS.— ^ ^ {Siang-shihX ^ ip (^lon^^/au), i|^ ^ (LiJi4:iul-^The fruits 
of several species of oak are used as food for man and beast. A kind of bean-curd is sometimes 
made from the ground me^l, and a black dye is obtained from it when mixed with a salt of 
iron. The second name applies to the cup of the acorn. Astringent and nutrient properties are 
attributed to all parts of the fruit, and a wash or ointment is made from the fresh or the parched 
acorns as an application to cancer, to prolapsed rectimi, or aching teeth. See Oak. 

AGOBTTS CALAMUS. — jj^ (§ ^g {Shui-chanff-p^tt). — ^This widely-spread water-plant 
{OronttacecBX is met with in China, and, contrary to tlie directions of the Fen Ts^au^ is used in 
medicine, as well as tlie other species of Sweet Flag. 

AGOBirs OBAMIHETrs — "g "^ ^ {SMh'€liai}g-pt).—l\ii& species of Aconis, with 
Aoorus terrestris g j^ {(fhang-p^u), supplies the dnig sold under the latter name m Han- 
kow. The plant is artificially cultivated to supply the great demand for its sword-like leaves^ 
which are hung up at the dragon-boat festival, on the fifth day of the fifth month of each year. 
The drug is brought from Yu-chau/u (Sech'uen), Fung-fsi m</ fu (Shensi), and Ngan-Shunfa 
(Kwei-Chau), and is met with in the form of brittle, brownish-yellow, broken rootlet;:, ridged 
irregularly, and, not inaptly, compared by the Chinese to whip-cord. They have an agreeable 
smell, and the interior is white, starchy in texture, and of a sweetish, aromatic flavour. It is 
probable that the rhizome proper is also employed, as it is a much more efficient drug. Stimu- 
lant, tonic, antispasmodic, sedative, stomachic, diaphoretic, antipeiiodic, astringent, anthelmintic, 
arthritic, and other properties are referred to this drug, which has some very excellent properties, 
as confirmed by many trustworthy observers in IncUa and Europe. Its insecticidal or insectifugal 
properties are understood by the Chinese, who refer its prophylactic powers to some such 
influence. It is worth while remembering that in Constantinople this drug is largely eaten as 
a preventive against pestilence. The powder, the juice, and a tincture, are favomite modes of 
exhibition with tlie Chinese, who use it in hoemoptysis, colic, menorrhagia, and other fluxes, 
and apply the juice, or tlie coarse powder, to carbuncles, buboes, deaf ears^ and sore eyes. It 
is said to be antidotal to the poison of euphorbiaceous plants. The leaves are used to wash 
pustular sores and the sores of lepers. The flowering of the plant is said to betoken large 
harvests. 

ASXHOFHOBA. — |^ ^t {Shoraan), — The milky root of this Campanulaceous plant bears 
some resemblance to ginseng, for which it is sometimes fraudulently substituted. It occurs in 
tapering pieces, fix)m four to eight inches in length, with a whitish-brown, wrinkled exterior, 



and is mneli Iigliter aud bulkier then gbseng. The interior is spongy, and of a jellowish-wbile, 
tuid the cross-section sliows a curiously plicated arrangement of the tissue, the folds radiating irre- 
gnlariy from the centre to the circumference. As the stem grows older, this arrangement is less 
distinct. It IS used as a i^ectoral, tussle, and alterative, and much resembles the Campanula glauca 
of the Japanese, who class it with, and substitute it for true ginseng. Its full Chinese name 
should, perhaps, be fy f^ ^ (ShcH:haU'San\ or ginseng, from Sha<hau (or S/ta/iien) in Fuh- 
Iden province. The taste is sweetish, and it would appear to have some demulcent or expectorant 
properties. 

ASBATED WATEB.— Rj^ 0^ ^ {Ho-ianrshuil—ThjB now familiar Chinese name has 
been coined by themselves. Sodawater is manufictured fix)m filtered water, by the aid of 
machinery and chemicals, in all the large treaty-ports by Cantonese, who produce a veiy fair 
article. It is occa^onally employed by the natives as a cooling medicine. See Lemonade, 

ASCULirs GHIHEHSIS — ^ ^jg ^ {tieiisz-lthX ^^^ (iSWo-to^O.— The fruit 
of this soap-wort, met witli in Hupeh and Sech uen, is but little different from the common 
horse-chestnut The hihim is large, and the integiunent of a dark, reddish-brown colour. The bark 
of the tree contains a crystalline, fluorescent principle, and some species of this genus are 
poisonous, but these nuts are sweet, and are merely credited with being useful in cases of con- 
tracted limbs from palsy or rheumatism. This is the fjfx ^ "^ {So-lo-tsz)^ of Tatabimov, in all 
probability. The first name is derived fix)m that of J^ ^ ^jQ {Chan^-t'ienseX the pope of 
the Tanist priests living in Kiang^, These fruits selling at threepence each in Hankow, induces 
the Chinese to put some faith in them, for they invariably place rarity at the head of their list 
of the conditions of the value of any remedy. 

JBTHI0F8 HIHEBAL. — ^ ^ {Liru/sha). — See Sulpkuret of Mercury and Sulphur, 

AOAB-AOAB — y^ ^ {Hai'ts'ai\ j^ ^ (//ai-<^w.)— The first Chinese name, "sea- 
vegetable," stands for all the various kinds of Algze, used more frequently at the present time 
as dietetic articles than as medicinal agents. The word Agar-agar " is tlie Malay name for 
Gigartina tenax and Sphwrococcus, marine algae growing on the rocky shores of Malaysia. 
The former differs but little from Corsican moss, formerly used as a vermifuge, and consisting 
of several mixed species and genera. See Laminwia and Seaweed. 

AOAVE cmHEysiS.—-!" {JfJ ^ (rM-c//m-/MV7w^.)— This Amaryllidaceous plant is not 
mentioned in the Pen T8\tu, but is apparently met with in Formosa, from which island many 
valuable additions to the Flora Medica of Cliina may be expected to be made. The Agave 
Americana ( § yl^ fPJL Lursung ma) is said by Mr. T. Sampson to have been introduced into 
Canton province from Lu-Sung, or Manilla ; at least the fibres, sometimes called Pita-fiax, are said 
to be employed m the manufacture of mosquito netting. This fibre has, however, been referred, 
by French botanists to Chamserops excelsa, and the hemp has been called po-lo-ma. It is more 
probable that the latter is the Chinese name for Triumfetta, a Tiliaceous plant, which see. The 
Agave Mexicana has been confounded by Professor Neumann mth the ^ ^^ (Fusang), a Mal- 
vaceous tree, and upon this identification he has grounded a presumption in favour of an early 
discovery of America by the Chinese. Indian experience has confirmed the anti-cyphilitic pro- 
perties assigned by the Mexicans to this plant, now largely naturalised hi India. The fleshy 



leaves might aerve as poiJticcs wUen cot iuto thm sllcea, as tried by Dr. R. F. Hltuiiineon in 

AOLAIA ODOBATA__^ ^ ^ {San^/eh-lmil—TiK flowere of this Melwceous plant 
are used to scent t«ns. There is also a five-leaved variety. Its leaves and root are worth 
trial OS tonics, as Canella and oilier excellent tonics are referred to this order. The tender 
leaves are eaten as a vegetable, 

AILAHTKirfl FtETIDA—^ j^ ^CA'aa CT"), ^ J^ (C/.'nti-cA'iui )— Tlie Pm T,m 
includes the Cedrela odorata and the Ailanthns fcetida, or glandulusa, under the common head- 
ing of 4^ f-^ {C/iuit^huX There is some tesemblaoce belwpen these two genera, bclong;iiig 
to two diflcrent orders — Ailanlbus to SJmarutacete, and Cedrela to Cedrelacoie, of the Rutal 
alliance. Several species of both genera yield limber of various qualitii'S ; but the red, fine- 
grained, mahogany-like wood of Cedrela is far superior to the coaise, while, open timber of 
AtlanthuB, much used as fucL Species of Dryandra, Fraxinns, and other trees are, evidently, 
included under this commoa term of CKunrchu, which the authors of the Ptu Ta'au endeavour 
to distinguish by their agreeable or disagreeable odom*. At the time of flowering (he Ailan- 
thus gives out a disagreeable smell of garlic, and eo does at least one species of Cedrtrln (Cedrela 
aiigustifolia), during the growth of its young shoots. This distinction therefore faib<, and the 
confusion is accounted for. This species of Ailaothus grotvs all over Clilna, and Is met with 
on the walls of Peking. The leaves are used to feed ulkwoims, and, iu times of scarcity, are 
used as a vegetable, though mnch less agreealide Iban the young leaves of the Cedreb. They 
arc said U> be slightly deleterious, and are used as astringeut, anthebuinlic and deobetment 
remedies. They are given in diseases of the hmgs, dysuria, tabes infantiun, menstrual di^ases, 
Bpermatorrhcea, and fluxes in general, and a wash Is made to promote the growth of the hair, 
and to wash Bca1;nous eruptions and uIccif. In most of these cases the bark, both of the tree 
and of the root, is used, having precisely the same properties. The bark of ihc mangrove tree 
f V &! ^ someliracB adulterated with this inferior subetitute. The name ^ ^^ (Chl-p'i) 
should he confined to the bark of the Ailanthu^ whikt "^ Jj^ CA'un-p'i is more coireclly 
applied tj) that of the Cedrela odorata. 

AISnElTEB TEHOBA — ^ ^ (iVfl"A-/iA).— This tree, whose acom-Lke fruits, or "stone 

chestnuts," as the Chinese name Eignifies, is a native of Annam, or Cochin China, and was 

known to Loubeiuo as a species of wahiut, just as it is called in India Belgamn, or Indian 

Walnut It is incidentally mentioned In the Ptn Tli'au, under the head isi "Chestiui'," as common 

in (be south of China. A fixed oil is expressed from the kernels^ which is e:^)0Tled from Canton 

in some quantity. This tree abounds in the Molucca^ where the fruit is eaten as an aphrodisiac, 

and is met with hi tlie island of Tahiti, a gummy substance which exudes from the bark being 

-'■ — ' *— "-e natives. It is mentioned m the Kuxniff-t'tun-fanff^'u, but Is not cpoktn of as 

inal properties. The oil has been found by tlie Madras Drug Committee to be 

seed ml for commercial purposes, and its action, medicinally, approaches, accordmg 

K^ very nearly to tbat of castor-oil, as a mild, certain, and pamtcES purgative. 

}ne cheetitau). This name {Sliih-lili) is incorrectly given to the fniit of Quercns cornea. 

-I^ ^ {IIai-taau\ 5^ ^ ^ {r'i(-/(/A-iW).— This name is given to sea- 



weeds from then* gcfnersl resemblmice to certain water-plants, (^ j^). — See Lamimtrid and 
Agca'-offCBT^ as well as Sea-weed. 

AUSMA PLAMMO-^-J^ ^, (r*«A.«V), ;}C ^, ^-*iritt«V).— The globular, ovoid, 
perennial, fleshy, rhixomes of this water plant (AVsmacese), sometimes named afler the Great 
Yu, are all brought from Tsi-^nanfu (Shantimg), Si-nganfu (Shens), and from Honan. A better 
sort ( )\\ ^^), comes finom SechWn, a province which poms forth an enormous variety of drags, 
so that almost every kind of medicine met with in Chinese drag-waiehouses has its Ch^ven 
(Sech uen) variety — generally the best sample^ The drug is generally met with in the form 
of thin, circular sections of the rhizome, from one inch to one inch and a-half in diameter, of 
a pale yellow colour, mealy, and slightly Intter in taste, and often worm-eaten. The fresh 
rhizome is somewhat acrid. Tonic, coolmg, ^uretic, arthritic, stomachic, astringtnt, galactogogne 
and discatient properties are attributed to this plant In fiict, any disease of the nature of a 
flux or dropsy, or disease of the hydrology of the human system, is supposed to be benefitted 
by this uu/«r-plant It is sud fa confer the power of walking upon water, and (o stimulate the 
female generative apparatus. The leaves are reputed to be serviceable in leprosy, and are used, 
with the rhizome, to excite uterine action, and the secietbn of mUk. The fruit is also officinal. 

ALLIUM ABOALONIomi — 1^ {Hidi\—l!\m is Uie shallot of European gardens, the 
leaves being round, and the small compreased bulbs clustered together. It is raised in the 
antumn by seeds phinted out, by separating the bulbs in fipring, and gathered as a vegetable^ 
though not so highly prized as the AlKum uliginosum. The small bulbs, called ^| ^ {Hiai- 
t^u)j are pickled, as in Europe* Tonic, nutrient, astringent, and alterative properties are 
attributed to the plant, and the bruised bidb is appliied as a discutient or vubierary remedy. 

ALLTJll CEPA_^^ (Tsiing). — This wholesome, stimulating vi^table is one of the 
favorite forms of alliaceous food, rich in nitrogeous compounds, by means of which the Chinese eke 
out their diat of rice. Several varieties, corresponding to diose common in the West, are well known 
in China, where they are cultivated on as larger a scale as in Spain or Portugal. A large, coarse, 
variety is called ]^ ^^ {nmhrt$unffX or ^ee-onion". Onion-tea is given to persons suffering 
from catarrh, fever, headache, cholera, diarrhoea, dysentery, urinary disorders, and iheumafic affec- 
tions. The persons in charge of life-boats on the Yang48ze depend in cases of drowning upon 
strong onion-tea to excite vomiting and reaction. Onions are applied to the noses of persons who 
have attempted to hang themselves. Buboes, abscesses^ and fractures are poulticed with the 
stem and bulb (^^ 3^9 <v anointed with the juice. Every part is reckcmed to have some 
special therapeutic property The Chinese onion is smaller then the foreign onion, being 
seldom aUowed to attain to maturity. The wild onion ^^ ^ {Kehrimmgi^ and the foreign 
onion (^ ^^ HvrtgungX are specially mentioned in the Pen Tsau. These are allowed to 
seed, and are propagated in this way for sale to foreigneis, though much inferior to European 

sorts. 

ALLIUM BAxivujI. — o^y (Swan)- — ^This indigenous variety of gariic is small, but strong, 
and very largely cultivated as a garden-vegetable. The large variety called y^ j/jn; (To 
stoardj with its compound bulbs, covered with a loose, white cidn, is met with in the neighbour- 
hood of large towns, having been brought into use in China by Chang-K^ienj of the Han 
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dynasty. The Arabic name {S<fin) resembles the Clunese word Stoan, or Satij and Biiggests the 
BOiuce of this plant A variety of the onion is called [uj [pj ^^ (Htcui-^ttub-tsunff), The 
Mongolian dynasty introduced many condiments into the cookery of the Chinese, as the Mongok 
were great gourmands. The garlic is the first member of five kinds of strong condiments ( "K 
^ ^)j forming a sort of food akin to meat or aminal food, forbidden to the sick and to the 
regular priesthood. Meat, which proi)erly belongs to tliis class, is generally called y^ ^^ (Th- 
hioun^ animal fat^ such as lard, suet, <&:c., being distinginshed as yQ ^^ ( Yu'-ItwunX Chinese 
patients invariably request directions as to the eating of these various kinds of food. Assafcetida, 
a &vouiile addition to roast meat with the Mongol rulers in China, is sometimes included with 
these condiments, which are gathered mainly from the Alliacea", or Cniciferse, according to the 
varying rides of the Buddhist or Tauist fraternities. Ching-k^ien figures in the Pen Tsau as the 
introducer, during the Han dynasty, of the ~/^ j/gf, {Tasioan), or large foreign variety of 
garlic, sometimes called ^^ {TIu\ Stimidant, cordial, antispasmodic, stomachic, prophylactic, 
vulnerary, and discutient properties are referred to the various parts of the plant It is supposed 
to correct the nnwholesomeness of water, and to prevent goitre and pestilential diseases. 

ALUVjU UUOnfOSUM. — ^^ {Kau), — ^This speices of Allium is much smaller than the 
leek, which it somewhat resembles. The leaves are ligulate, and the bulb flat and continuons 
with the stem. The vegetable is brought in lai^ quantities to market, and is evidently pulled 
at a very early period of Its growth, having been sown in large, close patches. It is supposed to 
nourish and purify the blood, to act as a cordial, and to be efficacious in all fluxes and hcemor- 
rhages. The seeds are used in similar diseases, more especially in spermatorrhoea, a common 
disorder amongst the Chinese. 

ALMOm, BITTEB._:;jp {KcrngX ^ '^ ( Yoh-hang\ ^ ^ (AVw«).— The fruit 
of Amygdalus communis, var. amara, is not carefully distinguished by the Chmese firom that of 
the apricot or peach. In this they are borne out by the occnn^nce in Persia of a kind of 
peach-tree, intermediate between the almond and the peach. In Europe there are also very 
constant varieties of peach-almonds. The characters >J5P (IIcmg\ >f§ (med^ and ^ (Xt), aie 
carelessly applied by Chinese authora to the genera Amygdalus and Prunus, and sometimes 
combined. The properties and uses of the bitter almond, known to be poisonous, are not dis- 
tinguished by Chinese druggists, the kernels (>^) \ll) entering into the composition of all the 
preparations made from the pips of the other species, or varieties, of Amygdalus. 

ALMOND, SWEET — ;jp {HangX ^ ^ {tienrtnd). The sweet variety rf the genus 
Amygdalus is similarly confoimded with tlie apricot, and peach-kernels are foimd promiscuoualy 
BuppUed under the common term >j5p ^^ {Ilang-jm), The almond is a native of northern 
climes, although there is an exception in the Amygdalus Cochinchinensis, growing in a warm 
latitude. The second Chinese name is appropriated for the purpose of distinguishing the ^ sweet'' 
variety from " K^u-mei'' (the "bitter" kind), although the Chinese may here refer to the genus 
Prunus, as well as to the Amygdalus. The best kernels come from Skin chm (Pehchihli), and 
from Uoh chau and Kidi cJiau (Sliansi). It is said that if almond-pips keep free from maggots^ 
the next year's season will be a good one. Almonds are said to be heating, sedative, antispas- 
modic, demulcent pectoral, tussic, anthelmintic, mlncrnr}', and tending to longevity. A kind of 



fatty con&cdon in made iiom the kernels, and a bland oU is said to Lc expressed, in the north, 
from the mixed kernels of Pronos and other Amygdaloid fituts. The flowers, leaves, and branches 
are afficinal, and the root is said to be antidotal to the poison of the fruit This latter is a 
favourite principle and practice of Chinese doctors, who look upon the root as the polar anta- 
gonist of the stem, the ascending axis, with everything borne upon it. There is, probably, some 
foundation for this theory. 

ALMOHIV-TEA — "^ ^ |^ {Hang-jiiirt^ang). — ^This dectxjtion is made by crushing the 
Uanched kernels and boiling in water, with the addition of other dnigs and flavouring in- 
gredients. This is sold in the streets of some Chinese towns, much as sassafras tea is in European 
cities, as a kind of ptisan.' It is given in coughs, asthma, and catarrhal affections. The juice of 
almonds is added to rice-congee, and ^ven in haemorrhages, the kernels being sometimes parched 
beforehand. Diseases of the eye are, sometimes, treated with applicaticxis of almond paste or 
emulsion. See Actd, /Vtwsic, and Con/ectidn of Almonds, 

AIAE GHIHEK8I8 — jj ^ (Lu-im), f^ |gf {Siang-tan). — This Liliaceous plant is met 
with in Canton province, according to the Pen Tsav, Persia, Java, and Sumatra are said to 
yield this intensely bitter substance, which is sometimes described as the exudation of a tree, and 
then again referred to a plant The first Chinese name is probably the transliteration of some 
foreign name, as Lah'icei is also given as a synonym, with other characters. The second name 
Sianff-tan (elephant's gall), expi^esses the bitter flavour of the drug, which is generally supposed 
to be of foreign origin. The substance sold under this name is met with in irregular pieces, 
about one inch in thickness, of a coal-black colour, slightly porous, and marked w^th brilliant 
crystals -on the broken surface. One surface is generally marked with the impression of a 
gramineous leaf. The taste is rough and bitterish. Anthelmintic, stomachic, and laxative proper- 
ties are referred ti> this dnig, which would seem to have been formerly much used in the maras- 
mus^ worm-fever, and convulsions of children. It is now used maiuly as a wash for lepra, 
pityriaos, and other skin-diseases, being combined with liquorice. As it is usually combined 
with the fruit of Quisqualis Chinenas, any anthelmintic properties referred to this inert drug 
may be very readily disposed of. 

ALOE? — fft ^ {Ch'tn-Jnang). See Liffn-Aloes. 

ALPnriA eALAHeA.— ^ ^ ^ (A'ati./Km^-feVr7i^).— This Scitamineous plant is 
named after the prefecture of ^ jf| /fj Kau-clutu fu^ in Canton province, formeily called 
^ ^.9 Kcmrliang, This department still yields the fruit sometimes called yfi^ ]§ ^g Jlnng- 
tau-lcauy or ^'red nntmegs." There is a Lesser Qalanga, variously referred to Alpinia Chinensis, 
and a species of Hedychium. Dr. Hance has been engaged for some time upon the distmction 
of the various kinds of Galangal, which are confounded with another Scitamineous plant, the 
Eoempferia, known to the Chinese, and sold as Capoor Cutchery. The Greater Gralangal, probably 
the product of Alpinia galanga and Alpinia racemosa, would appear to be included tmder the one 
term of Kaurliixng ginger." A coarse and a flne variety are the only distinctions made in the 
Pen Tsau, This plant is sometimes called ^^ ^^ {Man bang), or the '^ ginger of the Man-tsze," 
the southern and western aborigines of China. Dr. Whuahs gives Shansi and Fulikien as 
sources of the root of the Galangal, which he describes as ^ tough and woody, with a thin bark, 
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full of knobby ckcles on the outside, bitterish, less aromatic and valuable than the smaller sort 
Qood roots are about two inches long, and hardly half an inch thick, extremely firm, though 
light, of a reddish-brown outade, and a pale red where cut, full, plump, and of a peppery aromatic 
taste.'* As met with in Hankow, the drug is in thin, fiat, wrinkled pieces^ resembling inferior 
ginger, but having much less fiavour. Stomachic, cordial, oalagogue, tonic, and anti^^eriodic 
properties are enumerated as the most important of the effects of this drug, which has some 
excellent properties in the estimation of ancient and modem practitioners. 

ALPIHU OALAHOA nVTtS — ^ ^ S "F (^ou^ianff-kianff-tsze).— These fruits of 
the Alpinia galanga, or Galanga Cardamoms, as they have been called by Hanbury, are met 
with as shrivelled, reddish-brown capsules, of an oblong form, or pear-shaped, and somewhat 
constricted in the middle. Some are obscurely three-sided, and nearly all are crowned with 
some remains of the dried calyx. The seeds, united into a three-lobed mass, are reddish- 
brown, triangular, with a most pungent aromatic taste. The flowers are said to be antidotal of 
the fumes of wine. The seeds have .much the same properties as the root, being given in py- 
rosis, cholera, diarrhcea, toothache, cynanche, ague, and diseases arising from damp or chills. 
This drug answers all the purposes of cardamoms and ginger combined, and has been used as 
a stomachic and tonic with excellent effects in the Hankow Medical Mission Hospital. 

ALTHSA BOSSA. — :^ ^^ Fwsang, — The description given in the Pen Tsau of this 
Malvaceous plants the Fu-Mng^ which has given its name to a country placed many thousand miles 
to the west of China, seems to point to the hoUybock. By some it has been referred to the 
Hibiscus Koea-Sinensis. The hollyhock yields a dye and fibres, and is ofi&cinal in Greece. Emol- 
lient properties are ascribed to this plant in the Pen Ts at/, which directs the leaves and flowers 
to be mixed with white honey, and applied to carbuncles, sores, and swellings of the glands near 
the jaw. See Hibiscus jRoBa-Sinensis, 

ALUM SHALE. — ^p .^ {FansMfd* — This " alum-stone " is foimd very pure in argilla- 
ceous schist in the provinces of Chehkiang ( Wan^hau-fu), Hunan and Nganhwui {Taifi^tfig-fu^ 
Lvrchoaifa and Fung^ang/uX Shansi, Sechnen, and Shantung would appear to have formerly 
supplied this mineral, which is also mentioned as coming to China fix>m Persia, Ewan-lnn, and 
Ta4s m. The word Fan is the equivalent of our word salt," convening to the Chinese the 
idea of a regularly crystallized mineral substance. H^ce other metallic preparations, especially 
sulphates, are called by this generic name, according to the colour of the particular salt In this 
sense the word is very much the equivalent of the old fashbned chemical term " vitriol " As most of 
these salts are used as dyes, mordants, or sizing agents, tlie idea of ^^lye-salts" enters into the 
ordinary definition of the word Fan^ though not necessarily. In the district of P mg-yang, in 
Chehkiang, the alum-stone, brought from the Sung-yang hills, is deflagrated by throwing the 
alum-shale into a fire of brushwood^ and maoerating the residue in vats. The liquor is concen- 
trated in large boilers having ircxi bottoms and wood^a sides, and then poured into reservoiis to 
crystallize into the large solid masses, which are brok^i into convenient pieces for purposes of 
shipment and sale. Dr. Wiuiams, in his Chinese Conunercial Guide, says that as much as 6,000 
tons have been estimated as leaving the district of P mg-yang in one year. It is exported to India 
and the Archipelago. The purified article, showing more or less of the characteristjc octohedral 
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crystallization of this sulphate of potash and alumina, is equal to the hest Homan alnm, being 
free from all trace of iron. It is variously called ^ fj^ (Ming-fan)', or ^ |^ (Pelh/an), 
The taste is agreeably sharp and styptic, and the reac^n acid with tesUpaper. For medicinal 
purposes the salt of the shops is re-dissolved by heat, and the solution, purified by filtration through 
cloth or paper, is evaporated slowly. (Jooling^ antiphlogistic, astringent, styptic, alterative, ex- 
pectorant, diuretic, escharotic, detergent, vulnerary, and discntient properties are attributed to this 
very useful drug. A large quantity is used in the purification of the muddy water of the rivers, 
which are the principal sources of Chinese water-supply. A small quantity of alum is added to 
the water collected in large earthen vessels called kangs^** and the whole well stirred up. In 
a short time the water becomes quite clear, which it would not do in ten times the interval re- 
quired for the alum-process. The alum is added on medical as well as on chemical considera- 
tions. Alum is tised in apoplexy, aphonia, and various forms of cynanche, afi*ections of 
the stomach, tongue, teeth, nose, eyes, and ears. It is prescribed in jaundice, menstrual dis- 
orders, fiuxes, constipation, ague and diseases of the skin. Pills made by melting alum and 
yellow wax together, called ^p ^|^ J^ {Fan-ifih-wanX are taken internally m a variety of 
diseases. 

ALUM, FEBBUOnroirs — ^ ^ {Tieh-/an).—Thia is a faint red, friable mineral, brought 
from Shansi, said to be an iron-alum, but not used in medicine. A drug which would seem to 
be an iron-alum, namely i^ ^p (Kiang'/ard, literally ^roseate alum," is merely sulphate of 
iron, decomposed to a red powder by prolonged heating. Substances resembling the Salajet, or 
Almn Earth of Nepal, mentioned in the Indian Pharmacopoeia, are included under this Chinese 
name Tieh-fan, ^J J§ {Yu-hieM or ''feather-alum," is, perhaps, another form of iron-alum 
met with on the west of China. 

ALUM, BUBHT — ^ ^ (AV/a«), Q ^ (Pa-^At/*).— Onlmary alum, containing 12 
equivalents of water of crystallization, is slowly heated until quite dry. The mass is powdered, 
and is much used as a desiccant powder by Chinese women, to keep their bandaged feet from 
ulceration. It is applied to spongy gums, to redundant granulations, and to any siuface or sore 
yielding serum, ichor, or pus. 

ALUMnrous EABTH._;^ ;g Ig (C//iA-5Ai'A-c^).— This pale, reddish, inable substance, 
more or lees pulverized, is soluble, to some extent, in dilute sulphuric acid, without efiervescence, 
the solution showing abundant evidence of the presence of iron. An analysis by Mi-. J. Morland, 
Junr. (Hanbuby's Notes on Chinese Mat Med.) gives the following composition : — Silica, 42.93 ; 
Alumina, 36.53 ; Oxides of Iron and Manganese, with a trace of Fluorine, 4.85 ; Magnesia and 
Lime, 0.94 ; Water, 14.75 ; total, 100.00. This shovns its composition to be nearly that of Kaolin. 
This species of Fuller*s Earth is included in the Pen Taau under the heading of 5C!. ^ ^^ 
JIp ( Wursihr^hih-cJtiiy or " five sorts of unctuous mineral, " and will be further described under 
the articles Fuller^ a Earth and Lithonwrge, 

AMALGAM.—^ ^ (Fifwbm), ^ J^ ( rtn-fa'tii).— This mixture of pewter and 
sflver leaf with mercury is directed to be used as a tonic and sedative in affections of the heart and 
nervous system, and in febrOe or urinary disorders. It is also directed for stepping teeth or 
making false ones. A common plaster made of this amalgam is placed as a patch on the tern- 
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pleB as a remedy for headache and other disorders of the craDliim. An ore of silver, said to 
come from Persia, mentioned in connection with this amalgam, and called ^f J ^ j|^ {Sih' 
lun-cM), would appear to he a natural alloy of bilver, resemhling, perhaps, aiguerite, found in 
South America. 

AHABANTUS. — ^ ^^ j^ {'tten-mng^sing), — ^This identification of Tatarinov's is 
hardly home out hy the description of the Pen Ts au^ which seems to point to some Composite plant. 
The leaves are used as astringent, alterative, antiscorhutic, diuretic, expectorant^ anthelmintic, 
vulnerary, and discutient remedies, in conjunction with the yonng shoots. 

AMABAHTHTJ8 OLEBACEUS — ,g| ^ ^ {3/a-c/iV-Affi?).— This common weed (Cheruh 
podiacer^X whose ohcordate leaves are likened, hy the Chinese, to horses' teeth, is eaten as a 
cheap, cooling, spring vegetahle hy all classes. It is said to contain quicksilver. Cooling, 
lenitive, antiscorhutic, alterative, vulnerary, and discutient properties are ascribed to it It is 
prescribed in ague, infantile dysentery, leucorrhoea, fiiixes, dropsies, haemorrhoids, and all sorts 
of skin-disease, and is said to be antidotal in arseuical and mercurial poisoning. 

AMABYLLIS._[Jj j^ f^ {Shan-t8ze-hi\ ^ ^ {Mau-hi).—Thja splendid flower- 
ing-plant is to be carefully distinguished from Sagittaria and certain species of Tulipa, some- 
times included under this name. The small, shrunken, homy, irregularly ovate bulbs of the 
plant, with a mass of tangled fibrous rootlets attached to each bulb, are sometimes called ^■ 
^[ {Mau'ku/i), Slightly deleterious properties are attributed to the bulbs, deprived of the hairy 
rootlets. It is used by miUtary surgeons in the treatment of strumous diseases, specific diseases 
of the blood, carbuncles, injuries, hydrophobia, and any disease requiring the exhibition of 
alteratives. The leaves are used extemally as an application to buboes, abscesses and diseases 
of the breast The flowers are said to be efficacious in urinary disorders. 

AMBBB — 3^ Jg {IIu-peh\ ^I ^ {Ktan(/-€Ml—The first Chinese name Hu-peh 
is founded upon the legend that the soul (^ Peh) of the tiger (j^ Hu) is changed after 
death into this substance. It is supposed to be the resin of a Pinus or liquid amber, buried 
for some thousand years, or, perhaps, some altered fungus. Small pieces of an indifferent colour 
are brought from Li-kiang fu and Yimg-chang fii in Yunnan, but the market is supplied from 
Annam, the islands of the Indian Archipelago, and, according to Dr. WniUAMS, from Africa. 
NT *^ ^ ^ '^ {O-sIuh-mo'k^teh-poX is given as its Sanscrit name. Cambodia, Corea, and 
Japan are said to have yielded this substance, whose electrical and chemical properties are 
tolerably well described in the Pen Ts^au, Retinite is probably mcluded under this head. Pieces 
containing insects, &c., are held in great repute. The best pieces are all made into court-beads and 
ornaments. Much of what is attempted to be sold is fictitious, being made from colophony and 
copal. Lenitive, diuretic, sedative, tonic, nervine, astringent and many other fancilnl properties 
are attributed to this inert substance. A dark, jade-like kind of amber called ^g J0 {Hi-pehX 
said to come from Tangut, yields succinic frunes, and is supposed to be an older fossil than 
amber. 

AHBEB P0WDEB._5^ jQ ^ (nu-peh-sanX Sfe Jft ;^ (ZTtt^A^n).— The first 
name is that of a formula directing amber, the shell of the Emj-s, the roots of Cyperus rotundus, 
the tubers of CorydaUs ambigua, rhubarb and myrrh to be powdered and mixed together into 
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a nostrum, prescribed in urinary disorders, ipjiiries, and certain diseases of uterine foetal life. The 
second name is given to a reddish powder, said to be made from amber, seed-pearls and cinna- 
bar, and is used for similar affections. 

AMOHUH — ^ ^ j^ {P ung-wo^Jmh), — ^These are the pendulons tubera of a Scita- 
mineous plant referred by Tatabinov to Amomum, but answering more to the description given 
in the Pet^ Ts au to a species of Curcuma. It grows in the south and in Chehkiang, and is 
capable of yielding a fecula like arrowroot The rhizome is prescribed in gastrodynia, pyrosis, 
chdera, menstural disorder, and internal injuries. 

AHOHXJll — Q j^ {Peh-hih\ — This Zingiberaceous rhizome is met with in the sliapo 
of flattish, irregularly oval, hollow disks, umbilicated on ono surface, and having projecting rays 
at the circumference. The lower convex surface is pointed by a central tulx?rcle, and marked 
with rmgs. A great variety of irregular, tivradiated, and other shapes of these tubers are met 
with in some samples. The, interior is amylaceous, translucent, hard, and while in colour, and 
has a gimimy, bitterish taste. A paste is made from it, and it is rubbed up with ink on special 
occasions to give it a glaze. It comes from Shensi, Kweichau, Eiangnan, and other provinces. 
It is prescribed in hsemoptyns, phthisis, ague, fluxes, &C., and is in much repute in the treatment 
of carbuncles, cancers, fistula ani, wounds, and other injuries, and bums. 

AHOHVM. — ^£ .^ (San^h), — This Scitamineous plant, named from the irregular 
arrangement of the leaves ( threes and sevens," answering to the English exjjression "sixes and 
sevens "), is brought from Nan-tan chau, in Kwangw province, and is, therefore, sometimes called 
1^ ^£ -{^ {Kuxtfiff-^san tetA). From its extraordinary reputation amongst military and fight- 
ing men, the root of this plant is very costly, and is often called ^ 1^ ^ ^{^ (jtnsansan' 
to*A), or ^^ ^ ^1 {Ktnrpuh-hmmX names denoting its value. It sells just now at about 12*. 
W. per oimce. It occurs in tapering pieces of three-quarters to one inch in length. The yellow 
external surface is' wrinkled, marked with small nodules and ridges, and the interior is of a pale 
yellow colour. The taste is bitter and dighlly saccharine, something like that of ginseng. 
Vuhierary, styptic, astringent, and discutient properties are attributed to this drug in a very high 
degree. The leaves have dmilar properties, and are combined with the rhizome. 

AHOHUH AMABUII — j^ -^ -^ (Yih-clit-tsze). — This bitternseeded cardamom is sup- 
posed to increase knowledge," as it benefits the stomach, with which the Chinese connect the 
disposition and wits of the individual. The species is suffici3ntly distinct, although not yet 
described by any competent observer of the growing plant, to be treated as a distinct sort under 
the name of Araarum," here introduced. The shrub producing these fruits is s«dd to be found 
in Cochin China and in Quan-lun kwoh. The Hankow market is supplied from Kau-chau fu 
(Canton province). The capsules are oval, or ovate and obh'qne, and pointed at both ends, 
with a length of firom six to nine lines. The external surface is of a dark dull brown colour, 
haixl, roughened, and marked with numerous interrupted, longitudinal ridges. The pericarp has a 
warm, aromatic taste, depending probably upon an essential oil stored up in certain cavities. 
This is in marked contrast with the other kinds of cardamom, whose pericarps are generally 
inert, and are best rejected in the preparation of tinctures. The seeds are large, matted together, 
irregularly triangular, and amount to about six in number. Their taste is aromatic, very bitter. 
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aiid slightly like that of myrrh, as Hamjury has remarked. Tonic, stomachic, cordial, and 
aslringent properties are attributed to these fruits in the Pen TV at/, but the principal use to 
which they are a])p1iecl at ihe present time is in the treatment of incontinence of urine, or 
stillicidinm mime, and of nocturnal emissions. They are said to be used as a condiment in 
pastry. 

AMOHtm CABDAMOMUM.— Q ;g ^ {PeUau-k'auX JSi^S.^ (Ttrng-jxhtau 
l:au\ ^ *^ {To-Jaih). — ^This " white cardamom,'* named after the celebrated poet Su Tung- 
po, of the Sung d}^asty, is the round or Cluster Cardamom of Hascbcky. It is said to come to 
China from ^f/k "^ ^H ^ Kia4ciirlo twoh, a country of southern In^a. The name To-luh 
is the name given to it, transferred into Chinese. This evergreen plant, said to reaemUe the 
banana, now grows in Canton province, but the Chinese product is admitted to be inferior to 
the imported dnig. The capsules are round, globular, smooth, ribbed, olDsciUTely triangular, and 
of a brownish-white colour. The seeds are packed together into a globular mass, easOy broken 
into three portions, and have an aromatic, terebinthinate flavour. The seeds are used in pyrosis, 
vomiting, and d\T5i)ei>sia, in pulmonary diseases, and in general debility. It is said to be service- 
able in ague, in cases of films over the eye, and in the disorders arising from drunken dissipa- 
tion. According to Haxbubt this drug is imported to London from Bangkok in Siam. 

AHOMtm 0L0B08UM — S^ (rau-*a«), !^S ^ {TsaU'tau4:au\—Th]& Scitami- 
neous plant, met with in Cochin China, has been described by LouRCUiO. It resembles the Alpinia 
galanga in appearance, and bears a magnificent red flower in the axils of the leaves^ which 
are compared to thcxse of the wild ginger. The large globulur caj)SHles furnish the large 
round Cardamom of English druggists, and also the small round China Cardamom of Gui- 
BOURT, which is only the unripe capsule, devoid of much flavour, and used by the Chinese as a 
salted condiment The Mongol conquerors of China set great store on this fruit as a spice. 
It comes from Kioang-clumi fa and Kaurchaufuy in Canton province, and fit)m Kien-ning fu^ in 
Fulikien province. The smaller sort is seldom met with in the Hankow drug-market, but the 
description of Guiuourrr, confirmed by Hanbury, is perfectly accurate. The large capsules, 
compared by the Chinese to ihe fruit of the Nephelium longan, are oval, or roundish, pointed, 
and usually pedicellated, with a tendency to a triangular outline. The brown pericarp, ridged 
longitudinally, being almost inert, is seldom met with covering the globular mass of seeds. 
Tills coherent three-lobed, greyish or greenish brown mass of angular seeds, each one furrowed 
on one of its surfaces, has a pleasant smell, like that of a Labiate plant, such as thyme, as 
Hanbury suggests, and tlie taste of ihe seeds is similar. The capsules vary from eight lines 
to about an inch in length. Tonic, stomachic, carminative, astringent, antiperiodic, and altera- 
tive properties are attributed to the decorticated seeds by the authors of the Pen Ts an. It is 
chewed to correct offeaslve breath, and, like the flowers of the plant, is reputed to counteract the 
fumes of wine. 

AMOMnH MEDIUH. — ]^ ^^ (Ts'au-lwo), — The "coarse fruit** of this species of Amo- 
mum, first described by Loureiro as met with in Cochin China, is the ovoid China Cardamom of 
Hanbury, and is barely distinguished by the authors of the Pen Ts au from the Amomum glob- 
osinn, un<lor wliicli if is entered. It is grown in Sz'-ching fa and Si-lung clmi^ in Kwangsi 
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province, and in Tannan province. The elongated, oval capsides are compared by the Chinese 
to the fruits of TenninaHa Chebula. They vary from something less than an inch to an inch 
and three-qaarteTB in length, and esdiibit externally some indication of the three-celled character 
of the fruiL Long coarse pedicles are frequently attached to the capsu]o& The pericarp is of 
a reddish or greyish brown colour, closely corrugated, moderaUly tliick and brittle, with a 
whitish bloom on the surface in many instances. The taste is woody, or but very faintly 
aromatic The mass of large, hard, angular, reddish seeds is but loosely attached to the internal 
siuiace of the pericarp by membranous adhesions. The seeds have a warm, terebinthinate 
flavour, and the odour when fresh is said to be strong, like that of the Mylabris insect A 
smaller, immHtuie kind of this fruit is called |g|| -^ ^f (Ying-bh^/ieh), or '' parrot*s tongue. " 
This drug is used in much the same cases as the Amomum globosiim, to which it is preferred 
in the treatment of the various forms of dyspepsia, so common in Central China at least The 
seeds only are used, and are given in the form of decoction for affections of the stomach, or as a 
tincture in ague, catarrh, or other systemic diseases. 

AMOUXm yiLLOSTril — ||r^^ {Yanff-ch'un sha).— This spetnes of Amomum has 
been introduced from Cochin China of late years, as it is not found in the Pen Ts^au, and the 
druggists look upon it as identical with the Amomum Xanthioides. It grows exclusively, as far 
as known, in the district of Yang-chun in 8hau-king fu, in the western part of the province of 
Canton. Hanbury describes his specimens as growing upon a long, \illous, rcclinate scape, 
to the number of some eight or ten fruits on each scape. The samples met with in the Han- 
kow drug-shops have been generally deprived of the husks, but from the examination of the few 
remaining entire, the capsules are seen to be rounded or oval, somewhat flattened on three sides 
at the base, and pedicellaterl. The brown external surface is rugose, and covered with spinous 
an^jerities, more or less crushed. The whole length is about half an inch. The ordinary form ot 
the drug, consisting of the irregular three-sided mass of shrunken, purplish-brown, angular seeds, 
has an admixture of tlie seeds of the Xanthioid Card€amom, which are readily distinguished by 
their plump and bloomy-white appearance. The pericaip and seeds have a warm, bitter, 
aromatic flavour, compared by Hanbury to that of tar, but more analogous to that of camphor 
in the samples examined here. The same tonic and stomachic properties are attributed to the 
denuded and bruised seeds oi this plant as to those of Cardamoms in general. They have 
hardly come into general use in this part of China as yet 

AHOHUM XAHTHIOIDES — |g ^ ^ {Shith-^ha-mihl— This Scitamineous plant, met 
with by Dr. Waujch in Burmah, in Siam by Sir R. H. SciioMnuRGK, and according to 
Hanbury, in Cambodia and the coimtry of the Laos tribes, is said to have come to China from 
Persia and Asia Mincn*. Hence its seeds are ordinarily described as ^ ^? ^H {Si'€ha-:fin\ or 
Western sand-kernels." Hanbury describes his specimens as attached to a common stalk, 
which, when perfect, is about five inches long, and beset with the remains of sheathing bracts." 
As met with here, the drug is divided into two distinct pcntions, prescribed in different diseases. 
The empty, broken, spherical, brown capsules, frequently pedicellated, varying from half to 
ihiee-qnarteiB of an inch in diameter, and reticulated or roughened all over with recurved 
^ines, are sold separately as ^ \^ ^ (Shchfin-kuld. These are parched, pulverized, and 
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prescribed in afTectioDs of the throat and moutli, both topically and internally. The obl<xig) 
triangular, compact masses of the seeds of these capsular fruits are sold as j^ ^^ ^H {Shuh- 
sha-jinX They vary from four to six lines in length, and are covered with a white membraoe, 
which when removed discloses tlie small blac^ seeds. They have nearly tlie same flavour as 
that of the Amomima villosum, whilst the pericarp described above has no smell or taste. These 
seeds are said by Hanburt to be substituted in the London market for those of the oflScinal 
Eletlaria (or Malabar) Cardamomum. A great mistake is made in separating the inert husks 
frt»n the seeds, which are best kept in their natural receptacle. The composition of the seeds 
of the Amomum canlamomura, Amomnm viHosimi, and Amomum xanthioides is probably very 
similar, as the Chinese have themselves suggested. A volatile oil and an acrid resin may be 
assumed to be present as the basis of their chemical and medicinal properties. The Chinese are 
probably wrong in generally prescribing this drug in the form of a decoction. TcHiic, stomachic, 
astringent^ carminative, sedative and ttissic properties are referred to the seeds. They are used 
as a preserve or condiment, are iiseil in flavouring spirit, and are said to hasten the solutkjai of 
copper or iron cash, fish-l)ones, or any other metallic or foreign substance accidentally swallowed. 
Tliis drug is brought almost entirely from S2^<'hing fu and YtMin cliau^ in the province of 
Kivangtwig^ or Canton, the main source of supply of the drugs yielded by Amomaceous plants. 
It will be gathered from these remarks upon the various sorts of Cardamom, that some of them, 
on the ground of their efficiency and moderate price, might be introduced into European 
medical practice. They are placed by Dr. Wrxlvms amongst the articles of imjwrt, but this is 
scarcely in agreement with the fact Although many of the species are originally exotic they 
can now be supplied to any extent frx)m the south of China, where a most convenient market is 
afforded by the port of Canton. See Grains of Paradise. 

AHHOHIA. — ^ ^; (C/iisha). — ^This volatile substance is not known in China apart 
from Kaursha or Sal Anmioniac, which is sakl in the Pen Tsau to be decomposed by lime. 
Penetrating, corrosive, and |>owerful properties are attributed to a substance brought from Peh- 
ting shan, a volcauic mountain beyond tlie province of Kansuh, or within the limits of the 
country of Turf an. Although hartshorn, the original source of this substance, is largely used 
in Chinese medical practice, and is sometimes burnt to a powder, it never seems to have occurred 
to them to submit this substance to destructive distillation. Camels' dung, wliich C(»)tains 
ammonia, is sometimes bunit to destroy mosquitoes and parasites. See Volcanic Antmoma, 

AVMOHITE — ;g ^ (ShihshieX—Thss " stone-snake," as the Chinese call it, is met 
with on the sea-coast of Sltuu-king fu, in Kwangtung province The shell is many-cham- 
bered, and, in some cases, displays a beautifiil pink colour. Those coiling to tlie left are 
esteemed the highest This fossil has sorely puzzled Chinese naturalists, and is theoretically 
directed \o be used as an antidote in metallic and mineral poisoning. 

AKCHTTSA TINCTOBIA._j^ ^ {Tsz'-tsmi), ^ fi^ (Tsz'-tanX J^fe JJJL (IWime^).— 
The root of this dye-plant, formerly brought from Siang^gang fuy in Hnpeh, and Nan^ng/Uy 
in Ilonan, is supplied to the druggists from Ta-ming fu in Pehchihli, Turyun fu in Kwdchau, 
and I^ing-t/ang fu, in ShansL The colour of the root, which is much darker when it is gath- 
ered late in the year, has attracted the attention of the Chinese. This plant Is cultivated by 
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the Tao, or T^ung tnbes of MianteaB ^rbo live in Lbpo hien in EwdchaUi and Lien chau in 
Canton province. The root of this Borage-wort is met with in much the same form as the 
Alkanet-foot of Eng^ drog-diop6» the purple red cortical portion, in wluch the active principles 
probably reode, sorroonding the white central part The word Tan given to this drag denotes 
the importance which the Chinese set npoa this root, which is mainly used to aasist in the bring- 
ing oat of the eraption of small-pox and in neutralising the poison of this and other allied 
diseases. It is said to act on the blood, deriving to the skin and all the outlets of the body, more 
especially acting upon the intestinal canal, as well as upon (he urinary tract The red colour no 
doubt influences the Chinese mind in the selection of this drug for the tiieatment of small-pox, 
one of their fiercest epidemics. 

AHDSOOSAPHIS PAHICULATA.—^ jg {Hwang'liml—Th&e is reason to beKeve that 
this Acanthaceous plant yields some of the two or three varieties of Huxmg-lieny usually referred 
to Jusdcia. See Justicia paniculata, 

AHEILSMA COmiELYHA MEDICA._^ p^ ^ (JfeA-«i«*.A«^).— The dried tubers of 
this plant, according to Louretro, are included under this name, properly belonging to 
Ophiopogon japonicus. They have the same properties as the latter, but contain much more 
starchy matter. Morrison gives ^ J^ IK {IIo-taiirt'u\ as the name of a wild plant, called 
Commelyna Bengalensis. 

AHEMABHEKA ABPHODELOIDKS.—^ -^ (Ot'-nmX— The rhizome of this Liliaceous 
plant, whose leaves and flowers are said to resemble those of the leek, is brought from Hwai- 
king fu and Chang-teh fu m Honan, Eai chau in Shansi, Si-ngan in in Shensi, Chii chau in 
Nganhwui, and from Kiai^pu. The drug occurs in irregular, flattened, twisted, shrivelled 
pieces, from two to three inches in length, and generally covered with reddish or yellowish 
brown hairs which become scaly at the distal extremity. The smaller pieces are usually much 
wrinkled, scarred, and nearly free from hairs. The interior is yellow, spongy, or mealy, and 
the whole drug has a slighUy bitter taste, and an agreeable odour. Cooling, lenitive, expec- 
torant, and diuretio properties belong to this riiizome, which is used in precisely the same cases 
as squills are commonly prescribed, and for which drug it would not make a bad substitate. 
Adenophora is sometimes called by the same name (CU^nu) as this drug. 

AHOEUCA.— ]|gf iW {^sienMl—A large variety and quantity of drugs, sold at a 
considerable price, pass through Hankow from Sech*uen, Hup^ and other provinces, all ftirnished 
probably by Umbelliferous plants of the sub-order Angelicidae. It would be an interesting and 
important study and enterprise, to trace these drugs, upon which such value is placed by natives, 
to their botanical sources. Following the course suggested by Tatarinov, it has seemed best to 
arrange them under the uncertain headings of " Angelica " and " Levisticiun. *' The drags sold 
under these names are often called ^ |K^ Tanff-t^u^^au, or "number-one artillery," for 
the successful attacking of disease. The drug named Te^ien-hu is met with in brittle, branching 
UTCgular, tapering pieces of a root, probably identical with that of Archangelica officinalis. 
The external surface is brown, much wrinkled, with hairy rootlets at the growing top of the 
root-stock, to which a portion of the stem is sometimes attached. The interior is of a dirty 
white colour, the taste being bitterish and aromatic, and the odour agreeable but not very strong. 
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The root is compared in the Pen Ta\m to that of the Bupleuram octo-radiatmn. It grows in 
watery places, and is brought from Sech uen, Shensi, Hupeh, Hunan, Honan, and NganhwuL 
Sereral varieties, of very different quality, are said to be met with in the market. Stomachic, 
tonic, carminative, expectorant and lenitive properties are attributed to this drug. 

AHOBUOA ^—^^ (TuhrkmhX—ThQ dried root of this "self-moving" Umbelliferous 
plant comes tx) Hankow firom Siang-yapg fu and Lau-ho-k au, situated on the Han river. It is 
in long, twisted pieces, deeply marked with ribs or striae, both leng^thwise and crosswise, wiLb 
portions of the crowning leaves of the root-stock sometimes still attached. The exterior surface 
is of a dark or yellowish brown colour, and the interior open in texture, and of a dirty white 
colour. The odour and flavour resemble the umbelliferons qualities of the Tsien-ku^ but are not 
very powerful Lung-si hien in Eansuh is mentioned in the Pen Ts^au as the source of this 
and of another somewhat similar drug, to be directly described, and with which the TtJtrhwoh is 
genendly conjoined in prescriptions. 

AHGELICA 1 — ^g yg* (Kiang-hwoK). — ^This Umbelliferous plant now brought from Se- 
ch uen, Shensi and Kansuh, is named after Eiang, a country or tribe in ancient Tangut It 
is much darker than the root of the Tuh-hwoh, and is marked off into short intemodes of nearly 
three-quarters of an inch in length by rings, or ridges of tissue, which indicate joints. This is 
less apparent in some samples, which are probably mixed. The interior, yellow, woody tissue is 
very brittle, and loosely arranged in wedges, somewhat like that of Menispermacese, a thickness 
of red cortical fibre intervening between the vascular bundles and the epidermis. There is a 
variety of this drug, brought from Sechuen and called )\\ y^ Cfiuenrldang^ which differs but 
lltUe from the Kicuig-fiwoh. It has a very agreeable, almost musk-like odour, is smaller than the 
Kicmg-hivoh, and usually bristled with hairy radicles. These drugs, Tuh-hoohj Kiang-hcoh and 
Cfiuen-kiang are administered as rousing, stimulant, arthritic, antispasmodic, and derivative 
remedies. Oatarrh, rheumatism, weid, apoplexy, leprosy, and toothache are samples of di- 
seases in which these drugs are adminstered. 

AHIBS. — ^^ ^^ {HxoairhkmgX J^^ 1© ^^ {T^Ur/nvui-hiang), yJ^ "^ ^^ (Siaurhwui 
kumg), — ^This aromatic, Umbelliferous plant, growing in Kansuh, is confounded with fennel, 
and is described in the Pen laau in connection with the Blicium anisatum, or Star-anise, 
which see. 

AHTELOFE HOBH — ^ ^ ^ {Ling-tfang-loh). — The horn of a kind of chamois, 
usually set down as the Antelope gutturosa, is brought from Limg-ngan fu in Sech'uen, Shi- 
nan fu in Hupeh, Han-chimg fu in Shensi, and from the ill-defined province of KansuL A 
coimtry called |^ 7T ^ {0-tan kwoh) is said to have a soit with a contluuation of the 
dewlap {)ass]ng along the under surface of the belly to the taiL The character representing this 
animal consbted of the two characters for deer" and * spiritual" combined. It is said to 
hang itself up in trees by its horns. It is described as like a sheep with coaise hah*, which 
renders its skin valuable for making coverings for beds or seats. A kind of wild ass," or 
Shan-lii, is described in connexion with it A kind of unicorn belcnging to Uiis species of 
antelope is said to be met with on a mountain in Annam. The specimens sold in Hankow are 
about five inches long, of a dirty white translucent coloiu*, with several partial rings marking the 
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base of the horn, which is about the me of a man's thumb, tApering off gradaaHj to a point, 
with a angle spiral twist. The horn is given in coarse powder, or after being partially calcined, 
as a remedy in convulsive, apoplectic, cerebral and rheumatic affections. It is said to hasten 
the pains of labour when given in wine. Most of these properties are mere conceits, but women 
are very fond of taking this medicine in sundry diseases of the pregp^ant and puerperal states. 

AITTEEHIB — ^^ {itu^uhX |t ^ {Htoanff-kmhl—The heads of flowers of 
several Composite flowers, more especially of the genus Chrysanthemum, are sold under the 
name of Kitih-hwa, Burnett in Mwrrcafs ChmOj gives Anthemis apiifolia as an ascertained 
species in China. Honan, the garden of China, seems to yield several phints of this kind. They 
are divided into K^u, or bitter," and Kan, or '^ sweet" What is used in the Mission 
Hospitals of Hankow and Canton as chamomile-flowers are not so, as their name Xath-kiuh- 
hvoa {jj^ y^ ^) would indicate. Still they answer the purpose equally well as an external 
application. The flowers, though directed to be used in catarrh, rheumatism and other diseases, 
are now exclusively used as a wash for sore or inflamed eyes. See Chrysanthemum album and 
Matricdria Chamomilla. 

AHTIMOKT. — Q ^Ij (Peh^l(ih). — ^The name ^ven here mgnifles the bright appearance, 
resembling that of insect-wax, or spermaceti, and is used in the Pen Tscm in connexion with a 
pecuHar kind of pewter or Britannia metal, samples of which, called f^ ^^ 3^ Ttenrt^un^sih, 
have yielded evidences of the presence of antimony. The Fen Ts au says that this Pehrlah is* 
brought from what is now Lin-wu hien, in Kwei-yang chau in Hunan, and is very different 
from tin or pewter. It also mentioDS that wine allowed to turn sour in pewter cups becomes 
deadly poisonous. This would indicate the presence of antimony, or aiBenic. The sulphide of 
antimony is met mth in some parts of China, and Zinkenite, an ore of lead obtained fix>m a 
mine some fifteen miles from Chefoo, yielded 38 per cent of antimony. This latter metal is 
said to be met with in the rich mineral districts of Chinkiang fu. 

AFOCTirUH JUVKlfTXJB. —^ "^ j^ {H(^haurWh),—The root of this species of 
Dogbane is supplied from Su-chau fu, and T^ung-chau (Kiangsu), Shau-king fu (Ewangtung), 
and Kwei-lin f u (Kwangsi). It is commonly sold in flat, oblong or round pieces^ often of a 
very irregular shape and thickness, their outline being crenated for the most part, showing a 
tendency to the distribution of the vascular tissue into five concentric portions round the central 
mass. The cuticle is shrivelled, and of a dark reddish-brown colour, and the interior woody 
structure of a rufous tiut. The taste is rough and bitterish. Fabulous stories are told in 
the Pen Tsau of the powers of this root to bless men with long life, vigour, and numerous 
offspring. Tonic, astringent^ vulnerary, styptic, antiscroiulous and discutient properties are 
referred to this root The leaves, stalks and root are used as apptications to sores, eruptions, 
bald patches, drc, in the form of a wash. 

APPLE — ^^ ^ (P^{iirkwo(j 1^ JpC {Uworhung). — ^The crab-apple is common in 
Central China, but perfectly uneatable. The apple is not distinguished fix)m the bullace, or firom 
the fruit of certain species of Sterculia. Honan would seem to have possessed cultivated kinds of 
the apple. The tree is mentioned in the Kwang-kiun-fcmg'ptL It appears to have been long 
cultivated in Pehchihli, at Shun-teh fu and Ho-kien fu. The first name here given, P^in-kwOj is 
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applied to a large green yariety, broagiit from Siang-yang fii (Hapch) to Hankow^ It has « 
mealy, pleasant flairocur. The Hteorkunp, generally faroiiglit to Hankow from Siang-yang m 
the unripe state, k a small, streaked variety, having a pleasant, acid flavour. ^sT W ^ Wan- 
hkaig^kwo b the name of another variety of this fimit, grown in Ho-kien in (Pehchihli). 

APBICOT. — ^^ ^ji {Kxn-hang), — ^The Chinese do not distingaish between the various 

genera of the Rosaceous suborder of Amygdaleae. The kernels of the Apricot (^ \I1) 

. Uang-jin^ brought from Shin chau (P^chihli), and from Hoh chau and Kiai chau (Shansi) 

are used in the same cases as those of the Almond. Sir John Davis says that an excellent oil 

is expressed from these kernels in the north of China. 

ABAUA EBULI8 — ^ ^ (7bw^-fe£7ei).— The root of this UmbeHifeious plant is brought 
from Pau-ning fii in Sech uen, Wu-ting fu m Yunnan, and from P mg-llang fu, Euag-chang fii, 
Kim chau, Ts m chau, Ngan-d chau, Chin-si chau and Tih-hwa chau, all in the province of 
Eansuh. This drug is met with in the form of brown fleshy root-stocks, branching and dividing 
into a mass of large, close, pliant rootlets, something like gentian-root, as remarked by Hanburt. 
The interior is soft, sometimes mealy, and of a whitish or yellow colour, or sometimes much 
darker. The odour is very strong, resembling that of celery, and the taste is sweetish, warm 
and aromatic, like that of the ^^ K^an^ or Apium graveolens, to which it is compared, and 
like which it is said by Yon Siebold to be eaten in Japan, though not in China. Very fine 
qualities come sometimes from Shansi province. Tatabinov refers this root to Levislicum. 
There is a Jq m W^ Tu-tang-kwd which is probably either an Angelica or a Levisdcum. 
This medicine is much used by medical men in China in the treatment of the menstrual, 
chlorodc and puerperal diseases of women. It is used in haemorrhages of all kinds, in fluxes, 
dyspeptic complaints, ague, and a large number of diseases. It ranks next after liquorice in 
frequency of occurrence in prescriptions. Its name is said to be connected with its asserted 
power to make tlie female "revert" to her husbaud, and much of its employment is probably 
to be xeferred to the wish ci Chinese women to stimulate their generative organs in order to 
increase their opportunities of bearing children, their only function in Chinese society. 

AXALIA PAIMATA — "^ j^ ^ {Wu4aa^'i).—Tb& drug bearing this name is the 
bark of the root of this Araliaceous shrub, with palmate leaves, as the Chinese name indicates. 
It is met With in Han-chung fu in Shensi, I'-chang fu in Hupeh, and places in the valley of 
the Yangtsze. It is sold in brown, roughly-quilled pieces of various sizes, mixed with small 
portions of the solid root and stem, and appears to be a tasteless, inert drug. The shrub 
appears to vary a good deal in difierent parts of China, attaining to the size of a large tree in 
the north. It is principally used in the form of a tincture, and prescribed iu rheumatism, 
injuries, and syphilitic tertiary diseases. 

ABALIA PAF7BIFEBA — ^ ^ ^Jc {tunff-loh-invhX |g ^ (I^io^to aw).— This 
Araliaceous plant has been identified by Sir W. Hooker, as the source of the Bice-paper, used 
by the Chinese in the making of artificial flowers. The pith of the plant is cut for this purpose 
into thin layers by carrying a large knife skilfully round the cylinder of pith, without breaking 
the continuity of the shaving. The cylindrical pieces can be obtained in large sizes, but the 
ordinary size is about that of a man's thumb. Eing-chau fii, in Hupeh, is a source of this 
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flant A sick man is sometimes called, ^|| ^L ^^ T^un^ts^au-hfia, Diuretic, pectoral, 
galactagogue, antidotal and deobstnient properties are attiibuted to the plant. The shavings of 
the pith called ^g ^j- ifung-'pien^ may be used as a lent to keep open a wound, or to 
absorb discharge. The pollen is used as an application to sores, piles, fistula} or strumous ulcers. 
ABBGA — ^^ |p^ -^ ( Pin-Ian ff-tsee). — ^These characters stand for the fnnt of the Areca 
catechu, or Areca oleracea, erroneously called the Betel-nut. The word Betel, or Belle is only 
conectly applied to the leaf of the Ghavica Betle, to which much of the good effects of the mas- 
tication of the nut is probably due. The Chinese name Pinrlang is probably an attempt to 
transfer the meaning and sound expressed by the Malayan name Pinang into intelligible 
Chinese. Another synonym of this plant is jjfQ yy 77* (Si-chang-tanX or ^^antimalarious 
panacea." It grows in Toen-kiang cbaa and Kai-bwa fu in Yunnan, in Wuh-lin chau, 
Loi-chau fu and Wa-chau fu in Ewangai, in Lien-chau fu in Ewangtung, and in Eiung- 
chau fu in the island of Hainan. Mr. Sampson reports that the best nuts are produced at 
Ling-shwui hien in the soothem part of Hainan. There are several sorts, according to the 
Pen Tsauj varying a good deal in the heiglit of the tree and the size of the fruit The nuts 
vary a good deal in size and quality, averaging fn»n three-quarters to one inch in length. 
They are brown m colour, conical at one end, and truncated at the other, which is marked 
by a depressed, whitish, scar. The taste is Inttensh and rough, varying in different specimens. 
Aoooiding to the analysis of Mosin, a French chemist, these nuts contain a large proportion of 
tannic and gaUio acids. A kind of Catechu is prepared from them, and is said by Dr. Waring, to 
be as good as the Black Catechu, obtained from the Acacia Catechu, which it very much resem- 
Ues. A whitish nut is held in very much esteem by the Chinese. Tonic, stomachic, astringent 
antiperiodic, deteigent, and anthelmintic properties are assigned to the fruit, which was formerly 
Qsed as a tea in the south, as a prophylactic against malarious and mephitic vapours. Very oppo- 
site properties are attributed to it, and others very intelligible, especially when combined, as all 
Chinese remedies are, with a host of adjuvanta Powdered areca-nut, long in use as a vermi- 
fuge in China, has been recently used with decided success in tapeworm at home. Of the use 
of the powdered nut, prepared with sappan-wood and lime and wrapped in the leaf of the 
Beile^pper, nothing can be said, as the practice of chewiDg this mixture is scarcely known 
inHupeh. 

ABECA-BIKD.— ;;;^ ^ ^ (ro/i^V).— This is the fibrous rind ur fine coir-like 
fibre of a speeies of Areoa-palm called ^ ^^.itV Cku-pwirlang, although the ordinary 
species probably frimishes this rough, dirty, tow-like substance^ which is in much request in 
Hupeh for the discussion of flatulent, dropsical, or obstructive diseases of the belly. It seems to 
have much the same properties as the Areca-nut, and is given in choleraic affections. An 
ointment and a wash ace prf^axed for use as deteigent applications to fistulous sores, scabious, 
impetiginous and other eruptions. 

ABQSIIQIIS UZXXQAMA — y^ ^ ^ {Laushu-lihl—ThiB spinous plant, belonging to 
the Papaveracese, is met with in the south of China, and is usually called by the same name as 
the Spinifex squarrosus, a plant used to stop rat-holes, as its name in Chinese implies. The 
seeds are said to be expectorant and sedative. They yield a fixed oil, which has long been in 
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use in the West Indies as a purgative, and has recently been strong!;^ recommended by Dr. 
Wakinq as a mild, paioless piurge in constipation and colic, when freshly prepared. The oil 
is said to allay the irritation of herpes and many other eraptions of the skin. The Chinese 
appear to be ignorant of the properties of this plant 

ABGEHTAN — Q ^ {Peh-t^ungX — ^This alky of copper, zinc, nickel, and arsenic, 
varies a good deal in composition, according to the researches of the French delegates. Silver 
is met with in some specimens. The medical importance of this " white copper'* Hes in the £ftct 
that as arsenic is contained in it, and a favourite mode of committing suicide amongst Chinese 
females is to swallow their head-ornaments, often made of tliis metal, the symptoms of arsenical 
poisoning may be looked for. It is also used to make washing-basins. 

ABOILLACSOUB EABTH — ^ Jg (^uwA-«AiA).— This substance, described by Hanbury 
as ^^ |p ^^ {Fei-kwohr^hi/dj is a finely-levigated powder derived from this unctuous, finable 
earth, oflen occurring in compact masses. It is of a pale yellowish colour, and put up in small 
rectangular blocks, like the Kwang-fen^ or levigated marUe. It is used as a chalk for draw- 
ing, and as a corrective, deobstruent, lithontriptic and alterative remedy, acting on all the 
abdominal organs. Several silicates of alumina and magnesia are evidently included under this 
name of ffwahsfiih, in the Pen Ts^au. Kwei-lin fu (Kwangsi), Chang-sha fu (Hunan), and 
Tang-chau fu (Shantung), appear to yield these aluminous substances. 

ABISGBIIA TBIPHYLLUH — ^ § (Ptmn-hiaX — ^It appears that species of Arisoema 
and Pythonium, very acrid and caustic plants, belonging to Araceie, are included in the Pen 
Tsauy along with Pinellia tuberifera, and Arum macrorum. They enter into the composition 
of some of the formulae employed for destroying the sensation of parts to be operated upon. See 
Ma-yoh, or Mei-t/oh, under Chloroform. 

ABISTOLOCHU COHTOBTA._-J[- ^ H^ ^ (Tti^tswp-muh-Juanff).—rhe dried, light 
brown roots and smaller branches of this scandent plant are met with in the dnig shops, and 
are described in the Pen Tsau under the same heading as the Aristolochia Kopmpferi. They 
vary from the size of a goose-quill to that of a man's thumb, or even larger, and show the 
pcciJiar wedge-like arrangement of the vascular tissue, characteristic of Aristolochiaceae. This 
drug is brought from Siang-yang fu and Han-chimg fu, in the provinces of Hupeh and Shensi 
res]>ectively. It is a ix)werful piu^ative, emetic and anthelmintic remedy, principally used as a 
remedy for snake-bites, Wng employed both externally and internally. 

ABI8T0L0CHIA KffiMPFEBI.—^^ ^ ^ {Ma-tau4ing\—Th^ dry, oval, pediceDated 
fruits of this climbing plant are brought from Wu-ting fu in Shantung. They are of a dark 
l)ro\vn colour, from one to one inch and a half in length, generally broken, showing the division 
by six thin, papery valves into as many cells, packed ftiU with small, flat, roughly-triangular, 
winged seeds. They are compared by the Chinese to " horse-bells, " and as the open cellular 
structure resembles to their eyes that of the human lung, the drug is strongly recommended in 
all pulmonary affections. It haa very little taste or smell. The seeds are generally used. 

ABMEHIAK B0LE_3£ "fe ^ fl§ {Wu^hs?ak^hi% ^ ^ ^ ( TFtt-«i'^-/«).— Unc 
I nous earths of various shades of red and other colours, are met wiUi m China, resembling the 
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celebrated Bdes of Blois, Sflesia, Lenmos, Armenia aud other places. They do not effer\'esce 
with acids, are asixingent, contain silicate of alumina, and a varying proportion of iron and 
magnesia. The red varieties, answering to Armenian Bole, and the white varieties, answering 
to Lemnian Earth, are in greatest request, and were formerly brought horn Su-chau, and 
neighboming places in Kiangsu. Tsz* chau in PehchiUi, and Liingan fu in Shansi, places 
yielding much iron, are said to produce this drug. Fullers' Earth is evidently not distinguished 
from these Boles. They are always carefully levigated for medicmal use, and sometimes 
previously calcined. They are given in fluxes, pyrcHS, prolapsus recti, jaundice^ incontinence 
of urine, 6sc^ and used as a desiccant or stimulating application to sores. See Aluminous Earth, 
Fuller^ Earth and Lithomaige. Duhalde speaks df a Lapis Aimenus met with in Yunnan and 
Sech uen, which he describes as a white, translucent stone, like jasper. 

ABOn>SJB. — g jjjjj* -^ {Peh'/U'tsze), — An uncertain iqpecies of Aroid plant, brought 
from Fmig-tlen fu in Shingking, is correctly referred to this order by Tatabinov. It is called 
^ white futsze " to distinguish it iirom the root of the Aconite. The tuberous, oval, elongated 
roots sold by this name, vary a good deal in size, as fix>m an inch to two inches in length. 
The epidermis is of a brown colour, mottled, withered and reticulated. The interior is pure white, 
starchy, but firm in texture. It is said to have been originally imported from Gorea and 
Sin-la The plant grows in sandy soil, and is evidently deleterious, although but a very sHght 
degree of acridity seems to exist in the drug. It is said to be useful in apoplexy, aphonia, 
wry-neck, paraplegia, choreic aficctions, heat-apoplexy, and eomilar dibcases. It is principally 
used at the present time as a fsice-powder, to remove pock-marks, stains and pigmaitary 
deposits. The powder is used as a desiccant in scabious and other eruptions. Many of the 
drugs in former use having undoubted effects in internal diseases, are now seldom used by 
the faculty, save as external remedies^ firom utter ignorance of their own pharmacological 
literature. 

ASBOW-BOOT — ^ ^ {N(/au-/€n\—Tbe ordinary native farina called by this generic 
name amongst foreigners, is made by grating the root of the Lotus, or Kelnmbium speciosum, 
^ >|fi {NffourkmX grinding it to a coarse powder, and levigating it in the ordinary way. 
The best native arrow-root comes from Ewang-nn fu and Ning-tu cl;au in Kiangsi, and from 
Hang^hau fu in Chehkiang. The process is not mentioned in the Pen Tsau. The product 
is a reddish-white, glistening, imctuous powder, making a very tenacious jelly of a dark colour. 
It ans^'ers all the purposes of the best arrow-root, and is of great value in the treatment of 
diarrhoea and dysentery. It is given in diseases of the chest, and is an important ingredient in 
the article of food called ^^ -^ >p^ (Sanrhoh-fenX used in the rearing of diy-nuised infantp. 
The article as purchased in ihe shops is so freqnenUy adulterated with legummous farina, that 
most &milies endeavour to make it for themselves. The starch-granules, as seen under the 
microscope, are mostiy elltptical, and unhide in eaze and shape, very much as these of potato 
starch. The powder should not be very white. J^ ^jf >p^ {Ma-ti/h/en), is a coarse kind of 
arrow-root made from ihe tubers of the Eleocharis (Scirpus) tuberosus, a Cyperaceous plant, 
H^ ^ {Kiueh'/enX is a farina made from the root of an edible Fern, probably Pteris esculenta. 
[If ^ (Sh(m-yoh\ or the tubers of Dioscorca eativa yield a staixrby fcciila. 
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AB8SHIG, OOHPOUKD POWDSB OF— J;^ ^ (T*u^wanff).—ThrB is a oompoaiaon 
directed to be made from Miiricia seeds, Croton beans, Sal AmmoDiac, crude Aisenic, Bitomai 
and the oil of Muxicia seeds. This mixture is to be put into tbe ground for seven weekly and 
then taken up and divided into small pieces. This is a caustic preparation for destroying 
growths, proud fiesh, and glandular tumours. This is the favourite mode of dealing with such 
surgical cases with the majc^ily of Chinese surgeons. 

AB8XKIC, BJSBUmW,—!^ || {lUhwdng\ Q ^ -^ (PtfA^Vi-«AiVi).— This is the 
native white araenic, or yellow azsenlc sublimed into a white, mammiform mass of crystal^ tinged 
with a pinkish shade in places. The sharper, smaller crystals are in highest repute, although 
the raw mineral is said to be prefecable in the treatment of internal disease. Tlie neighbourhood 
of the works, situated in Ewangsi, testifies to the poisonous nature of the fumes, which destroy 
herb, man and beast. This pieparation is used to cure ague according to the Pen Tsau^ but 
very few oi the practitioners of the present day venture to prescribe it Caustic, emetic, 
anthelmintic and alterative properties are set down as the effects of this powerful drug. The 
water of the Phaseolus angiilatus is sakl to be antidotal of this poison. Bottles exposed to 
arsenical fumes are said to preserve wine kept in them for a long time. Chinese crackers are 
said to be much louder when containing a portion of tbb sublimate. Asthma is said to be 
relieved by small doses of tliis drug, but it is distinctly forbidden in all sorts of eruptions and 
sores ! It is recommended in chnmic dysentery along with massicot, and in sundiy pains and 
aches of a neuralgic or rheumatic nature. 

ASSXHIC, WHITE., -if ]Jj ^ (Pi-^nk) Q *( g >Q {Pehsin-fthih), — ^This native mineral 
is said to be met with in the neighbourhood of copper-mines. Kwang-«n fii in Kiangsi fur- 
nishes the greater part of the arsenic of commerce, and gives its name of Sin to this mineral. 
There is said to be a mine or pit in the Yuhrshan, at Kwangndn, under the control of the au 
thorities. It occurs in trasluccnt, crystalline masses, of a reddish, yellowish or greyirfi white 
colour, some portions being perfectly white. Many of the sijecimens sold under the name Pi- 
shih, are samples of sublimed arsenic. Preference is given in the Pen Tsau to the natural 
mineral, especially the yellowish variety to be directly described. The process of sublimation is 
very ample, as given in the Pen Tsau, but the action or addition of fire in the process is sup- 
posed to developc the poison of the mineral. Arsenic and antimony, as entering into the com- 
position of pewter, or Britannia metal, are dunly associated together by la Shi-chin, the editor 
of the Pen T^au^ the second being derived firom the first. Recent chemical works place these 
two allied metals together in one class, the pentad metals. None of these arsenical preparatiwis 
are sold in shops without evid^oe and witnesses to the propriety of the sale. The punishment 
of death by decapitation is inflicted upon both the seller and the buyer if fatal eflRects rrault. 
It not fatal they are both strangled. K the druggist ignorantly or carelessly sells the poison, 
be receives eighty blows. Antiperiodicjtwiic, alterative, expectorant and insecUcide properties are 
ascribed to this mineral. 

AB8SVIG, YELLOW J|^ ^ (PMtwwi^).— This heavy native mineral b met with in 

crystalline, translucent masses of a yellowish or reddish brown colour, showing traces of octo- 
lif.lral cr}'slallization on the fractured surface. Its coloiu- and grain are not inaptly compared 
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bj the Cbinese to the appearance of raw beef. It comes fiom the same prefectm^ m EiaDgsi 
as the other arsenical substances, and pelds pute ansenioiis acid by sablimation. The character 
vlt ^^^ ^^ ^^ i^^9 ^ derived from ^^ {Pi), the name for a fierce feline creature in liautmig. 
This dnig is given in jost the same cases as the cnide white arsenic, and is appBed to strumonB 
glands in the neck, in much the same way as Dr. Fell recommended his caustics to be inserted 
into incisions made over malignant growths. This substance is tittle used at the present time. 
While I write this article, a physician of longstanding is lying in the Han-yang gaol, as a pen- 
alty for having dared to use ansenic in a very bad case of ague in a chUd, who died after it 
The mineral is powdered and used to polish copper and pewter articles, which it does most 
effectually. In making Peking tobacco^ and in the assaying of silver, small portions of arsen- 
ious acid are added, according to Lockhart. Cases of poisoning by these substances are credi- 
tably rare in China. 

ABTEMISIA ABROTAnUM — ^ ^ ^ (rw-c^'m-Atrw).— This Composite plant is culU- 
vated in most parts of China, and is met with in the wild state, th^ young shoots being made 
into cakes with meal. Many of these plants are used as fuel, and the ashes are used to make 
an alkaline lixivium, or a potash, brought from Tsi-ning chau in Shantung. This fragrant 
lutter herb is made into a broth and given in catarrhs, fevers, ague, rheumatism, jaundice and 
dysuxia. Several other unrecognizable species are given in the Pen Tsau, 

ABTEMISIA DRACUHCTOUB — ^ j^ (TsVn^-^.— The "green herbage" of this 
aromatic plant which grows so abundantly in all waste places in Hapeh, is sometimes eaten aa 
a v^table. The leaves, root, stalks and seeds are officinal in skin diseases, arthritic affections, 
flaxes, and vermes. 

ABTBMIBIA MOXA._;^ {NgdiX ^ ^ {r-ts'aul—TluB herb is himg up with the Aeo- 
ns calamus over the doors of eveiy Chinese house on the fifth day of the fifth month. Although 
its principal use is as a counter-irritant, this plant is in general repute as a charm, or remedy in 
internal diseases. The downy leaves are collected, dried and rolled into a small ball, which is 
Ignited upon the skin, in order to cauterize the part The heat of the sun's rays collected by a 
mirror or glass is said to be the proper way of igniting the moxa. This form of cautery, called 
3v >AC {Ngdi-ho), was foimerly applied indiscriminately in all cases of disease. In Hupeh, at 
leasts the moxa has fallen into disuse, as it is employed by the Buddhist priests in initiating 
their neophytes. The j||§f /^ {Tenq-ho)^ oat lamp cauteiy, and the bloody cupping-vessel, 
called Q jf^ ^^ (Pa-ho-hvan), have replaced the moxa to a very great extent The plant 
itself is used as a carminative, stimulant, stomachic, astringent^ alterative and resolvent remedy. 
The supply comes from Chin-tii^ fu in Pehchihli, and a reddish variety called ^ ^ {Tsji^- 
ngdi)y comes from Fung-yang iu in Nganhwui. The best, caQed ^Ijjf ^^ {Ki-ngdd, comes 
from K i-chau, in Hwang-chau fu (Hupeh). A solid substance used as a febrifuge is men- 
tioned by Dr. Williams in his Chinese Commercial Guide, as a kind of camphor, extracted from 
the leaves of Artemisia. The crystals are limpid and brittle, and present a brilliant fracture. 
It is probably identical with a solid volatile stearoptene, called 3C mi ^^ (Ngdi-lah-faangX 
formerly brought as a tribute from some foreign state. It is said to be disinfectant, cooUng, 
astringent and anthelmintic. 
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ABTOCABPUB iHTEOWroiJA.— JJ^ j^ ^ (Po-/omiA).— The amylaceous pulp and 
seeds of this delicious fruit, called the Jack-fruit, are mentioned in the Pen Tsau as having cool- 
ing, tonic, nutrient and anti-vinous properties. It comes from Tai-wan fu (Fonnosa), Chau- 
chau fu (Kwangtung), and Wu-chau fu (KwangsO. Annam, Persia, Fuh-lin, and countries to 
the south of China are mentioned as habitats of this curious tree, v^hich differs somewhat from 
the well known Bread-fruit tree (Artocarpus incisa). This Po-lo-mh is to be distinguished from 
the Po-lo-moy a hemp-fibre produced by a Triumphetta. An allied species (Antiaris saccidora) 
of this same order produces a fibre utilized in making sacks. 

ARUM MACEOBTJM.—^ J {Puxm-hia\—T\m is given on the authority of Tatabinov, 
as an identification of c^ertain specimens of Pwaiv-Ma, described in this work on the authority of 
ScuoTT of Vienna, as the tubexB of Pinellia tuberifera, or Midsummer Boot 

ABT7M PEHTAPHTILTJM — ^ ^ {HvrchangX ^ g {N(jmrdng\ %'^ ^ {tietir 
nan^ng). — ^The tubers of this Aroid plant are brought from Lung-ngan fu in Sech*uen, and 
are called tiger's paws" from the short palmate leaves which bear some likeness to the animal 
whose name the Chinese are fond of applying to anything violent, like tihis beast. The other 
names are given from the resemblance of the compound tubers to the constellation Canopus. 
The hard yellowish brown, or whitish, tubers are flattened, roundish, and generally divided into 
small branching tubers, grouped round the central portion, which is umbilicated and marked 
with pits and tubercles. The smaller specimens, and the side tubers of the larger ones, resemble 
the tubers of Pwan-lda, or Midsummer Root The cicatricial remnant of the stalk is often seen 
in the umbilicus of the tubers. The interior firm, etarchy, white substance has a considerable 
acridity when chewed in the mouth for some time. Alterative, deobslruent, expectorant, diuretic, 
discutient and vulnerary properties are attributed to this poisonous drug, formerly much given in 
apoplexy, hemiplegia. Bell's paralysis and many other diseases supposed to depend upon the 
presence of phlegoL It is very little used internally at present, from a wholesome dread of the 
effects of a drug which seems to have some effect It is pounded and mixed up with vinegar, 
or oil and applied to small tumours or swelluigs. This drug is also an ingredient in certain 
prescriptions for making J^L ^^ Ma yoh^ or local anaesthetic compounds, to be applied to 
painful growths, or to abscesses previous to their being opened by those who are bold enough 
to venture upon such a sivgical procedure. Sedative and benumbing properties resemUing 
those of Aconite-root seem to reside in these tubers. They are worth a trial in cases of 
ringworm and other skin-affections, as a local application. 

ASBESTUB — ^\ ^^ ^ {Puh-hwui-niuK^, — This curious substance, or more properly 
Amianthus is met with in Lu-ngan fu (Shansi), at Yuh-tien hien (Pehchihli), at Man chau 
(Sech'uen), and, according to the Hev. A. Wiluamson, at King-kwo shan and Law-sz' shan, in 
the coal-district of Shantung. It is very fibrous, and is used to make lamp-wicks, fire-stoves, 

fire-bricks and crucibles. Clothing for firemen might be made of this substance, which is worth 
the attention of foreigners. Certain fossil pines, and perhaps retinite, are confoimded, or included 
in the account of this substance, which is recommended, on theoretical grounds, to be given in 
pulmonary and abdominal diseases. See Ashestoua Tfemolite, 
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A8BEST0US TBSMOUTB — g| jg ;g (Faw^-ifcVnsAiA).— This variety of hornblende, or 
gieenstone, is scarcely to be called an Asbestus, as it is by some writers. It is brought from 
Tsf-nan fu, in the northern part of Shantung, where there is a hill called Yang-k^ shan. It 
occurs in irregular masses of a white or greenish-grey colour, the tiemolite being aggregated in 
conical, radiated, lustrous masses, embedded in a dull greyish, or yellowish white matrix. It 
emits a peculiar earthy odour when breathed upon, but has otherwise little odour or flavour. 
The mine of supply is regulated by an officer, who only aQows it to be open at a certain time 
in winter. Gooliiig, alterative, tonic, astringent and aphrodisiac properties are attributed to this 
inert silicate of magnesia and lime. Any nocturnal disease is treated by this medicine, which is 
supposed to devdope the Yang principle, as its name indicates. It is supposed to stimulate the 
uterine system, and is prescribed accordingly. 

ABH-TBEE. — |^ (C% w). — Species of Fraxinus are apparently referred to in the Pen 
Tsau under this name. ^^* f ^ )T*ien^liu) is perhaps the Fraxinus omus. It is the tree on 
which the wax-insect is said to feed in part, and may be the species described by Roxburgh 
as the Fraxinus Chinensis, growing in Ghehkiang. Tonic, alterative, and astringent properties 
are attributed to the fniit, bark and leaves of this ezcelleut timber-traa Its boards are said to 
be very suitable for making coffins. 

ASSATCETIDA. _|5^ ^ (0-tr«1, J^ |^ (i7ti7^-* «)— This drug was formerly in much 
request, but is scarcely to be met with In Hupeh. It is an export, according to Dr. Whxiamb 
from Bombay, but the quality Ls inferior. Its rarity, in the genuine amygdidold form, is such 
that there is a proverb to the effect that ^Of assafcetida there is none genuine, of scull-cap (a 
common herb) there is none sophisticated.*' Garlic, the placenta of a lying-in woman, or a dead 
foetus, is actually boiled in water, and evaporated to produce some abomiaable compound, as 
a substitute for this stinking drug. The Mongols, who used it with meat as a condiment, called it 
^p vE (//oA^i^nt). The Persian name given it is |S^ ^^ {fhr^'» the fiiBt character 
bemg the exact equivalent of the English interjection 0, supposed to be uttered over this stink- 
ing gum-resin. ^^^ ^ (Yang-kwei) and J^ ^ {Hmg-yui are quoted in the Pen Ts^au as 
Sanscrit names rendered into Chinese characters. Turfan, Cashmere, and the countries of North 
India, and of Central Asia, incladmg Hfd^ hwoh (Hei:at) and Sha4uhy^9se\\& sources. The drug is 
said to be the exudation of both a plant and a tree, that prepased by pounding and boiling down the 
loot being esteemed superior to the simple exudation of the cut root The yellow-grained samples 
are ssud to be the best Siamese and Sumatran assafoeUda are said to be collected like gamboge, 
with which they are perhaps confounded. Chang-ho in Yunnan, Chehldang and the prefecture 
of Canton would appear to have the genume ^ecies of Narthex growing within their limits. 
Several tests for proving the genuineness of the article are given. It should colour a copper vessel 
with a white mark, afler being kept in it for a night Deodorizing, anthelnuntic, carminative, cor 
dial, alterative, anti-spasmodic, deobstraent, alexipharmic and anti-periodic properties are ascribed 
to this drug. It is said to assist the digestion of all meats, and to correct the pdson of edible 
fungi and herbs. Dr. Williams says that it is given in syphilitic complaints, and to opium- 
smokers wishing to give up the drug. Experience in Hankow has scarcely confirmed the kilter 
practice. The genuine drug is undoubtedly one of great utility. 
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A88ES' OlUE — |S9^ ((Mwru).— The drag gomg by this Dame is sold in flat^ rectangular 
cakes, two inches by one and one third of an inch in size, and thn?e or four lines in thickness. 
It is reddish and translacent, with all the properties of common glue. The cakes are wrapped 
In longe-red paper, as is usual with all expensive drugs. The name Asses' Glue is an incorrect 
and ridiculous translation of the Chinese name, for the genuine drug is properly the extract 
prepared by boiling down the waters of a celebrated well, at a place dxty li to the N.£. of the 
district city of Yang-kuh, in Kwan-chaa fu (Shantung). Th'is town was anciently called 
yihy or A-yth, and the well was named afler it The well, as large over as a wheel, and sixty 
or seventy (Chinese) feet deep, contains a water probably like that of Bareges in Fiance^ 
which has a gelatinous principle in it, conferring pBcuUar properties on the water. As hartshorn, 
cow-hide and the skin of a black ass are said to be oflen used to make this variable article, 
which is used by artists and by others than carpenters to join articles together, the power of this 
water to produce such a substance will be perhaps doubted. Yun-ching hien in Ts^aa-chan fa 
(Shantung), is also said to supply the glue, but the waters of the O-Tsing are said to be taken 
there to make it The best glue is clear, amber-coloured and free from smell or damp. Tonic, 
astringent, tussle, enunenagogue, arthritic, sedative and diuretic properties, among others, are at- 
tributed to this perfect medicine," as Li Sm-CHiN calls it 

ATBACTYL0DE8 — "j^ {Shuh). — Several species of this genus of Composite plant, belong- 
ing to the same sub-group as the Auckkndia costus, are endently met with in China. Hoffmaw 
and ScnuLTEs enumerate A. lancea, A. lyrata and A. ovata. The market is supplied from Yun- 
yang fu (Hupeb), Tsi-nan fu (Shantimg), and Eiang-ning fu (Kiangsu). The editors of the 
Pen Ts au divide the genus Shuh into the white or sweetish kind, and the red or bitter sort 

ATRACTYL0DE8 ALBA Q TfjJ {PehrshuhX j^ 7^ {TushuhX—The root of this 

shaggy, Cynaraceous plant, with large, amplexicaul leaves, is brought irom Ning-kwoh fu 
(Nganhwui), and Hang-chau fu, Hu chau fu and Tai-chan fu, (Kiangsu). It is met with in hard, 
contorted, fleshy, round pieces, about an inch or an inch and a half in diameter, and having 
radicular fibres between the tuberous nodules forming the mass. Some of the pieces resemble 
the red kind (Atractylodes rubra) to be presently described. The outer surface is brown and 
wrinkled, and internally the soflish woody tissue is of a Inixed white and yellow colour, which 
deepens after a short exposure to the air. The odour is strongly aromatic, and the taste aromatic, 
with perhaps a slight sweetness. A tea is made from the shoots. The drug brought from YU- 
tsien bien in Hang-chau fa (Chehkiang) is sometimes distinguished as Yuskuh, but is not 
different from the common article. This is a warm, stomachic, stimulant, arthritic, tonic, and 
diuretic remedy, used in catarrh, chronic dysentery, general dropsy, rheumatism, proAise sweats 
ings and apoplexy. It is made into powders, pills, tincture, <Src., and an extract is prepared 
from it, with or without the addition of ginseng-root 

ATBACTTLODES XUBBA — ^ 7^ {TaangsJmh), ^ 7^ (Ch'ifnihu/iX—Thk species 
or variety of Atractylodes (or Atractylis) is brought from the places mentioned under the gener- 
al name Shuh. The leaves of the tree are said to be smaller than those of the white variety. 
The roots are met with in finger-shaped, roughly-moniliform pieces, occasionally branching, and 
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▼ar3^ing from one to three inches in length. The cuticle is rongh, brown, or blackish, and 
scHnetimes bristled with rootlets. The cut surface is of a dirty white colour, with a yellowish 
cortical layer. The structure is very open, and some of the interstices ate filled with an orange- 
coloured resinous substance, which dissolves in strong spirit^ making a yellow tincture. The 
small is less aromatic than that of the white variety, and the taste warm and aromatic, with 
some bitterness. This drug contains a larger portion of the acrid resin, which is nevertheless 
present in the FehshuJi as well It is given in much the same diseases as the white variety, 
but is supposed to be more strengthening, to tend to longevity, and to have some good effect in 
diseases of the eye. 

ATaAGT7I.0])E8.— ^ T^J (F^ing^huh).— This is a variety of the root of the Shuh called 
p^tng or ^even," because its qualities are neither pungent nor cooling. It occurs in irregular, 
brown, wrinkled or warty rhizomes, with portions of the stalk attached to the upper part The 
interior is moist, soft;, and of a brown colour. The smell is aromatic, and the taste sweet and 
aromatic. It is given in the same diseases as the Peh^uh, 

ATTAH OT BOSES — ^ ^ y^ (Mei-kwei-yuX—See OU oj Ro/tes, and RosMcater. 

AUCKLANDIA C0BTTJ8 — ^j^ ^ {Muh-Mang), ^if.^ {Kwang^muh-hiangX—T^ 
Gostiis root, identical with the Aplotaxis auriculata of De Candolle, is brought from Calcutta 
and Bombay to Canton, and is hence called Kufang-muhrhiangy or Ndn-muh-kiang, as coming 
from the southern province of Kwangtung, or Canton. From the researches of Dr. Falconer 
it appears that this fragrant root is raised in the highlands of Cashmere. Yung-chang hien in 
Eansiih is said to have formerly yielded this drug, and a root called Kvcang^hiang is produced 
in Honan fu (Honan), which is probably this same drug. Fuckctk and Putckuk are Canton- 
ese names for this root, which is called Eoot by the natives of India and Cashmere. The 
Chinese confound it with Aristolochia-root, and describe it as having leaves like the dock In- 
dia and Syria, or some part of the Boman empire, with the inevitable Ewan-lun district, are said 
to yield this foreign drug. The drug is met with in dry, brown, broken pieces, having much 
the same appearance as so many old broken pieces of decayed bon«s. The smell is very 
fragrant, and the taste bitter, pungent^ aromatic, and slightly mucilaginous. It is used in 
making incense in the south, or to preserve elothes from the attacks of moths and other insects. 
It is sakl to have ihQ power of turning grey hair black. Carminative, stimulant^ antiseptic, 
prophylactic, astringent, sedative and inseoticidal properties are referred to this remedy. Indian 
experience seems to suggest the desirability of trying this root when powdered as a substitute 
for opium in obstinate cases of opium-anoking. The Chinese apply it with musk, which it 
resembles in odour and properties, to aching teeth. 

AZALEA. — :^ j||p 1^ (Tang-chih-chtth). — ^The Chinese botanists having observed that 
several Ericaceous and Solanaceous plants, having stamens whose anthers open by pores at the 
apex, aro strongly narcotic, have lumped together species of Azalea, Andromeda, Rhododen- 
dron and Hyoecyamns under this heading. Tatarinov, after Horaninov, refers the synonym 
^ -^ ^-2> (Nanri/aTig'hwaX as well as Yang-chth-chuhy to Hyoscyamus. These names 
refer to the effects of the flowers or herbage of all these narcotic plants upon sheep and goats 



feeding upon them. The ordinary Hankow samples consist of flowers of Andromeda polifolia, 
and Azalea species, sold under these two names. Azalea procumbens grows profusely on the 
hills in Hupeh and Kiangsi, and is called yj^ j^ ^ {Lavrhu-hwa). Azalea ponlica is 
W" >|!t 3% {Hwanff-tu-JduenX and is very poisonous. The smell of the fresh flowers of both 
of these species of Azalea is said to be injurious. [1] i^^ {^ (Shanrchih^hiik), is properly a 
synonym of Azalea procumbens, and some other red-flowered species of Azalea, most probably 
inert These flowers are given as sedatives in rheumatism, painful paralysis, bronchitis and 
any contraction of the limbs. Mixed with powdered aconite-root or arum-root, these flowers 
are applied to the gams in toothache, and to allay the pain of an abscess, preparatory to open- 
ing it Prophylactic and alexipharmic properties are attributed to all these poisonous plants, on 
the homoeopathic principle that a poison most be counteracted by a poison. 
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BAUAM.— Jl, fill (Fmiff-^n), ^ # ^ {KiMng-Uze), 1^:3^^^ {Ten. 
chi-kiah-ts au), — Several varieties of Impatiens balsamina aro met with in China. The irritable 
character of the seed vessels is admirably expressed by the Chinese charactes Kih-^tng^tsze, as 
well as by the Latin word given to the species by the imaginative Linnaeus. Some confusion 
has occurred between this plant of the Centre and North of China in particular, where, in com" 
Innatton with alum, it is used by girls to dye some or all of the finger-nails, with the Lawsonia 
(Cht-kiah'hwa) or "finger^ye-flower" of the South. This latter is the proper Henna of Ma- 
hommedan and Egyptian harems. Still the same word Henna is probably apptied to both plants, 
as the Peti Tsau gives under Fung-sien, the synonym y^ £^ (Hai-nah), an obvious imitation 
of Henna. The tender stalks are said to be eaten, and the doubtful assertion is made tbat 
insects will not visit this slightly deleterious floWer. The seeds are said to injure the teeth and 
the throat, a property also referred to the root of the Funkia alba. The powdered seeds are 
mixed with a small quantity of arsenious acid, and apphed to bad teeth, when they are readily 
removed, according to the Fen Ts au. Dysphagia, and cases of fish or other bones sticking in 
the throat, are treated with them. The powdered seeds are directed to be taken by '' women 
labouring with child," the "heart of the foot," otherwise the soles of the feet being rubbed at 
the same time with as many castor-oil beans as the woman numbers in years of age. It 
is curious to see in these and other instances how the Chinese percdst in attaching virtue to 
worthless substances, with which their shrewd experience has happily taught them to conjoin 
really active remedies. Every dentist knows that arsenic will corrode, and every pharmacologist 
is aware that the Castor Oil, whether given in the form of the traditional dose of the lying-in 
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room, or the elegant Liquor Folil Bicini of Mr. Greenish, has some nndonbted effect on the 
system of the puerperal patient. The flower, stalks and root have wonderful sedative, vulnerary, 
alterative and solvent properties attributed to them, upon purely theoretical grounds. If the four 
comen of the eye of a ack horse be rubbed with an extract prepared fix)m the entire plant 
of the white variety, the animal is said to break into a sweat, and immediately recover I 

BAMBOO — ^ (CAuA).— Two species of Bamboo, the "Friend of China," are described 
by BusMETT, in Murray's China, namely Bambusa arundinacea, and Bambusa spinosa. This gra- 
minaceous plant does not flourish in Hupeh, north of the Yangtsze. The south of China is the 
proper h<Hne of the Bamboo, which is replaced on the banks of the Yangtsze by the Arundo 
phragmites and other reeds» just when the former plant begins to decline. Hunan is the great 
source of supply for Central China. Some specimens attain a diameter of two or three feet, 
and a height of some thirty or forty feet The ]^ "yj (Fcm-chtth), or ^^ spotted bamboo," said 
to be marked with the tears of Queen Siang, is brought from Nganhwui, Kianged, Sech'uen, 
Hunan, and Hupeh. The Spiny Bamboo f^ ^ (Kih-ckuh)^ attains a very large size, and 
is said to be capable of resisting the attacks of burglars, pirates, isc, when formed into strickades, 
but is not ofBcinal. Some of the kinds arc almost solid-stemmed, and others are fistular. 
Amongst the former the Coir Bamboo >|^ ^fj (Tsimff-chuhX is mentioned, and is used in the 
manufacture of fans. It is called the ^jy 'yj {itu-chnhX or "hitler bamboo'* in the Pen Ts^mi, 
The B. arundinacea is the ]^ ^ {Lu-chtth) of the Chinese. Some three or four sorts out of a 
list of some sixty-one varieties or species enumerated in the Kivang-kiun'fang'pi^ are used in 
medicine. The whole subject would form a very interesting and important subject of investiga- 
tion for the botanist, but it can have little interest for the medical inquirer. The leaves of the 
s^^ 'fjf (Ztn-cAuA) are said to be tussic, tonic, anthelmintic, stomachic and carminative, and the 
root, cooling, tonic and alexiphaiinic. The j^ ^ (Tan-chtih) is prescribed in the form of a 
decoction of the leaves or root, in diseases of the head, chest, <kc., supposed to depend upon 
accumulation of phlegm. A wash of the leaves and root are directed to be used in cases of 
prolapsus of the womb. Styptic, astringent and antifebrile properties are ascribed to the roots 
of the various kinds of bamboo, sold under the name of ^yj jjp (Chih^-fu). Bamboo-juice, ^fjf 
jSL {Chuh-lUd prepared by heating short pieces of green bamboo^ so as to drive out the sap 
at the cut ends, is prescribed in catarrh, fever, acute cerebral, spinal and bronchial affections, 
supposed to depend on wind and phlegm, and as a vulnerary application. Bamboo-sprouts 
'Tjf ^0 (Chuhsiwi) are thought to be cooling as a vegetable. They are eaten by snck« 
Ung mothers to increase the flow of milk, and are sometimes given to chUdren suffering from 
small-pox, to bring out the eruption. Dr. Warino reports that the Hmdoos affirm the enunena- 
gogue properties of the bamboa No such quality is ascribed by the Chinese to any part of this 
plant, as they agree that it quiets the uterus. The seeds of the bamboo^ and certain morbid 
excrescences which grow to the size of a hen's egg^ called ^fjf p^ (Chuh-jttk), on the stalks of 
the bitter bamboo," are also enumerated in the pages of the Fen Tsau aa having decided 
properties. 

BAXBOO - BHIZOME — ^^ {Wei-ju\\ 3E H" (FttA-c^A).— The root, or rhizome, 
of what is probably a Legimiinous plant resembling the Caragana flava, having narrow leaves 
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and a Btraiglit stem like a bamboo, has been referred by Dr. Williams to a Polygonum, or a 
Momordica, and by Hanburt, ailer Lourkiro, to the Bambusa anindinacea. Several plants, as 
is cnstoraary with Chinese writers, are confounded under this one name of Wei\ applied to this 
and other creeping under-ground stems, or rhizomes. The drug sold under the name of Wd- 
jui or Yuh<huhy is in the shape of pale yellow or brown, brittle, semi-transliicent, twisted pieces, 
pretty evenly jointed, and varying a good deal in size, length and hygrometric state. The 
taste is sweet and mucilaginous, and the odour something like that of newly-baked bread. They 
are very liable to become mouldy. They open out in water to a full size, as mentioned by that 
most excellent obscn'er Hanbcry. Cooling, demulcent, sedative, tonic, antijjeriodic and arthritic 
qualities are attributed to tliis rhizome. Washes for the eyes are also concocted fix>m this drug, 
which resembles liquorice in some of its efFecte. A drug called ^g ^H {Jui-JinX oonasts of the 
small, sculptured stones of one of the plants included under this group. They contain a 
dried kernel which is used as a laxative and dounilcent 

BAVBOO-BPLnrrs — ^ ^ (Chuh-khh), — ^TV^sides mats, betlsteads, cups, measures, cup- 
ping-apparatus, scratch-backs, and simdry other articles used in hospitals, which are made out 
of the Chinese bamboo^ very useful splints may be extemporized at a very cheap rate out of the 
larger pieces. There is said to be a notion current in some parts of ihe world that the 
bamboo is poisonous. Spears and arrows, possibly tipjied with poison, have been long used 
in China, but only the galls, or large excrescences already alluded to, have any injurious quali- 
ties referred to them- In the Ktvang4dun'J\mg-}m there is an unsupported statement to the 
eflfect that the ^^fjT {luvci-chuhX or ** Cassia Bamboo," growing in the pn^ince of Kwei- 
chaU; at Yun-shan, is injiuious, or even fatal to man. 

BANANA. — ^"y" jip^ {Kan-tsiduX ^J A^ (Pa-tsidu). — ^This delicious, wholesome, an- 
tiscorbutic fiiiit of the Musa sapientum is met with iu Sech'uen, Fuhkien, Canton and the 
southern provinces. Several varieties are described in the Pen Taau. The plant flowers in 
the Yangtfze provinces, but seldom ripens ita fruit Cooling, pectoral, alterative and anti- 
vinous qualities are ascribed to this j^nt, whose fruit, root, juice, leaves and ftoweiB are all 
officinal. Dr. Waring and others testify to the great advantage of the leaves as a cool dressing 
for use, with either oil or water, in the treatment of blistered surfaces, or woimds and sores. 
The leaf is also the very best extemporaneous shade for inflamed eyes. 

BABKHAUBia BEFBN8 — -JQ ^ ^ (//u-Atcow^-Zifn).— The diied root of this Com- 
posite plant, compared by the Chinese to that of the Justicia, is met with in irregular, tapering, 
contorted pieces, varymg from one to two inches in length, and oftrai as large as a common 
cedar pencil The dark brown^ or blackish cuticle is scarred, marked with tubercles, and 
wrinkled or marked veiy irregularly. The top of the root is likened by Li Sbi-cein to the bill 
of a bird, and the cross-section is compared to the eye of the E^u-kuh^ a kind of black bird, also 
called PahrhOj identified by Swinhoe as the Acridotheres cristatellus of ornithologists. This 
appearance is due to the suspension of eight or more bimdles of vascular tissue of a peculiar 
pale colour, within a cavity surrounded by the darker cortbal tissue. The odour is hay-like 
and the flavour exceedingly bitter. Dust ought to issue from the fractured surface when the 
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drug is genuine, according to the Pen Tsau, Kansuh and Shensi yield this drug, which is said 
to have come from Central Asia, as its name indicates, ^l] JK ^ )^ {Ko/hkii-Iu'tseh\ is 
given as the Flu name of this drug, which is also put down to Persia, the source of fnany, but 
certainly not quite all of the foreign drugs introduced into China by way of the former country. 
Tonic, astringent, anti-periodic, anti-febrile, alterative and resolvent properties are attributed to 
this drug, which is very useful in the treatment of that common disease of Chinese children 
called f^ (Kan), said to depend on the eating of ^'sweets," as the Chinese character indicates. 
It resembles the albuminoid infiltration and enlargement of the whole visceral and glandular 
system of the belly in scrofulous or ricketty children, described by Dr. W. H. Dickinson in a 
paper read before the Eoyal Medical and Chirurgical Society, June 22nd, 18G9. Remittent 
or gastric fever of children is no doubt confounded with this disease, of which five kinds are 
made by Chinese writeis. This drug is also used as a wash for the inflamed eyes of children 
suffering from a special form of ophthalmia which ends in perforation of the cornea and total 
blindness, in a great number of cases. It is sometimes to be called stnunous ophthalmia, or some- 
times is connected vnth the Kan disease. It very nearly resembles the remittent ophthalmia '' 
of Hancock, described in the October number of the Journal of British Ophthalmology, for 1864. 
Nearly the same treatment has been adopted as there advised. As a sample of Chinese remedies, 
it may be mentioned that in the treatment of the five kinds of piles, for which Hu-IavaTip-lien 
is often prescribed, the powdered root is mixed with goose-gall, and appHed to the painful or 
swollen hemorrhoid. 

BABI2T. — ^^ {Meh). — Several sorts of barley are cultivated in China, but the grain is 
inferior and consumed only by villagers. Hordeum disUchon is the common kind. It is sown 
in autumn in Central China, and reaped in the third month of the next year. As barley is 
called the large com," and takes precedence in this way, it is also customary to sow the barley 
some days before the wheat-crop is put in. The name -^ ^^ {Mait-meh) applied to barley 
indicates some sort of preference, although wheat is often loosely included in this term. Shensi 
is said to have supplied China vrith barley, which was formerly of more importance as a grain, 
acconling to Li Shi-chin. The grain as sold in the shops is long, but not so full as the English 
samples, although much depreciation has probably taken place in the quality by perpetual crop- 
ping without any proper rotation of crops. The economic uses of barley as a food for horscH, 
as a source of spirit, and as a nourishing food for man in consideration of its glutinous properties, 
are all insisted upon in the Pen Ts au. CooL'ng, nutrient, peptic, astringent, tonic, demulcent, and 
other properties, not confirmed at the present tune, are referred to barley-meal by the writera 
quoted in the Pen Ts au, A change has evidently come over the opmions of the people, for 
barley is universally aDowed to be inferior to wheat. It is prescribed as a tea, with honey and 
ginger, in urinary affections, and is recommended as a diet for infants unable to take breast- 
mDk. Poultices for abscesses, and washes for eyes into which the beard of wheat or barley 
may have entered, are directed to be made from the meal. 

BABLXT-8PB0UTS.— ^ ^ (Meh-ya), ^ |^ (3/<rA-njeA).— Germinated barley, with 
the radicle attached, is dried in the sun, and much used as a peptic, stomachic, lenitive, demul- 
cent^ expectorant, and aboztifacient remedy. It is an element in very many prescriptions as 
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an adjuvant, and is much used in piieri)eral and infantile affections. In the Kan disease of 
children it is decilcilh beneficial It Is said to have the power of repressing the secretion of the 
milk in women whose children have suddenly died after birtk 

BAT — ^ ^g {PihifuhX ^ ^ (tien-shi), "^ ^ (FwA-^'A).— This animal is 
very common in China, being a frequent visitor of foreign houses in quest of mosquitoes, which 
it devours most satisfactorily. As it is supposed to feed upon the stalactites which are frequently 
met with in the caves which it is wont to hybemate in, its medicinal properties are rated at 
considerable value by the Chinese. From its asserted extreme longeWty and its excellent sight, 
this curious creature is credited by the Chinese with the power of conveying these desirable 
qualities to those who consume the disgusting preparations made from all parts of its body. 

BATS' DinrO — 1^ ^ 7^ {Ye-mmg-,ht\ % ^^ {ri'enshil-,<hl\ J^ ^ (Ski-fah). 
This is a dark brown, coarse powder, looking something like tea-dust, and consi>sting of debris 
of the MylabiTS insect, diili, bats' dung, and other extraneous substinces. As bats fly by night, 
the Chinese name this composition, which according to the Pen Ts au was formerly much bet- 
ter made, night-bright sand," and apply it to the eyes, as a powder or as a wash, in tinea 
tarsi, opacities of the cornea, &c. They profess to detect the eyes of the mosquitoes on which 
the creature feeds in this excrement, which is given internally in ophthalmic affections, otorrhoea, 
ague, cough, infantile dyspepaa, tabes, offensive perspirations, cfec. It is applied, with sugar, to 
foul ulcers, a practice Avhich the writer strongly recommends, minus the bats' dung. It is 
curious that here the Cliinese seem to have awkwardly imitated the western practice of using 
cantharides in the treatment of chronic diseases of the eye. 

BBELLUm. — y^ J^ ^^ {Kia-muJi-yoh). — ^Tliis is only another name for an inferior kind 
of Myrrh, which is imported into China from Lidia, and is itself much adulterated, according 
to Dr. WiLLLVMS. G(X)d Bdellium, according to Dr. Waring, occurs in roimdish, dark-red 
pieces, softer than m}TTh and much less agreeable in tast^j and snicll. It might be very advan- 
tageously introduced as a substitute for the scarce and costly yet worlliless comix)und sold as 
Muli-yoh^ a foreign drug (?) It is said to answer all the purjK)ses of myrrh, and to be an excel- 
lent stimulant for just tliosc ill-conditioned ulcers so common in the east. Balsamodendron 
mukul and B. pubescens are said to yield this drug, which is called Gugul in the Indian 
Materia Medica. 

BEAD-TBEE — ^ )^ )^ {KVlieri'Shul—SGQ Melia AcedaracJi. 

BEAKS — "^ {Titu), — This character may be written ^§ {Tav\ It stands for the vari(nis 
kinds of pulse, which form a part of the sixth of the sixteen classes into which all medicinal or 
natural-historical substances are dividetl in the Pen Titau. The character Tau is appUed to 
capsular or baccate fruit by the Chinese, in just the same loose way as the word bean" is 
popularly applied to coffee-berries, castor oil seeds, ttc. Abrus seeds, cardamon-fruits, nut- 
megs, (fee, are all called Tau in Chinese \^Titings. See Dcdichos soja^ Faba, Lahlaby Lentil^ 
P/uiseolus, and Pisudl 

BEAK, BITTEB — ^ || Q {Hu-lu-pd), ^ g (/v*M-tot/).^These are the small, pale, 
leddish-brown seeds of a Leguminous plant witli small pods, introduced into the eouthem pro- 
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yinces of Cluna from some foreign country, and underBtooci by Chinese writers to be the seeds 
of a Brassicaceous plant The seeds are furrowed and compressed, so as to be somewhat 
angular in shape, and have a peculiar and somewhat bitter taste. The beans, which have been 
in use as a medicine since the T ang time, are usnaUy parched, and given with Lign-aloes, 
Anise-seeds, and other substances, as a tonic, carminative, artliritic and deobstruent remedy. 
Benal diseases, hydrocele, hernia and diseases of the hypogastric region are indicated as bene- 
fitted by this doubtful drug. 

BEAS-OAIX — ^B ^g (Iluntff-tanX — ^The Ixjar is met with in Manchuria, Shensi, Eansuh, 
and perhaps other provinces. Fung-t ien fu (Shingking) is said to be a source of the animals 
which supply the drug-market with sundiy articles, which are just of that degree of scarcity 
which serves to place any very nauseous substance in the very fore-front of Chinese estimation. 
Mr. SwiNiioE reprts that one species only of the bear, the Hclarctos formosanus, is met with in 
Formosa. " It is black with a white crescent on the breast, and is allied to the Sun-bear of 
Japan. " Honan, Shansi and Shantung fonncrly supplied tliis animal, whose paw, called ]^j| 
^^ {niung-fat\)y is a great delicacy, and is supposed to strengthen and harden the constitution. 
Bear's grease is credited with much the same power of nourishing the hair in China as in the 
west Bear-gjill is a very expensive substiuice, sold in the form of a soft, black, sticky bolus, 
having a bitter aromatic flavi)ur. It is seldom genuine. If it be dra\Mi across a pool of ink, 
the ink (Chinese) should retreat from the track. Cooling, alterative, astringent, anthelmintic 
and neurotic pro|)erties are supposed to reside in this substance, which is given homoeopathically 
in hepatic and abdominal aflfections. It is probably useful as a laxative and stomachic to the 
same extent as Ox-gall. 

'BESS, — ^ pg {Niu-juli), — The cow has a rich variety of names in the Chinese lan- 
guage, and a S[)ecial designation for it in each year of growth, up to the seventh year. The char- 
acters for fish ^ ( 17/), and cow ^^ {Niu\ are said by some to have been somehow exchanged, 
the four dots of the present character for fish l)eing supposed to represent the four legs of the 
cow. The creature is said to be deaf in its ears, but to hear Avith its nose 1 The yellow cow " 
^^ ^^ {Iltvajiff'jiiuX and the " water-cow '* jJC ^p {Shmti'mu), or Buflfalo as it is called, 
are the animals usually killed as food. Sundry injurious or retiibutive effects are said to fol- 
low the eating of beef, which is one of the failings of Mahommedan Chinese. These notions 
are founded on certain humane, or Buddhist ideas. Plenty of good beef is to be bought in 
Hankow at fourpence perpound. A very good extract of beef is directed to be made by a 
writer in the Pen Ts au. Beef-tea made with wine and Ginseng, Sophora flavescens, Pachy- 
ma cocos, &c., is recommended in all diseases of debility by old physicians. Strong prejudices 
exist at the present time against the use of these most important agents in tbe treatment of 
serious disease. The beef of the water-cow" is credited with greater tonic and strengthening 
eflPects, because of the more sturdy and powerful character of this unwieldy beast. This is 
but the application of a universal principle in Giinese popular and scientific practice. Watery 
or dropsical diseases are similarly assumed to be benefitted by the fiesh of this inhabitant of pools. 

BEE?4HJET._^ ^1 (iViWAi).— See Suet 

BEOOVIA DI8C0L0B — ^ ^^ ^ {Cliun-luiUaiigX—Hhk ornamental plant is not known 
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to be used medicinally iu China. It is worth a trial, as the roots of several Begonias are known 
to be bitter and asUingent and even purgative. The roots of Begonia obliqua, common in Chi- 
nes»e gjirdens, resemble those of Rhubarb, and are said to be sometimes substituted for them. 
They are both purgative and astringent, but more frequently the former quality predominates. 

BELEMHITE — ^ *^ {Lutiff'kuh).—Th]8 fossil is met with in Wa-chang fu (Hiipeh) 
and doubtless in many other places in China. The siphuncle is often very di-^tinct. As some 
small stalactites have a central cavity, they are sometimes confounded with these tnie fossils. 
Tatarinov associates BeJemnites with those stalactitic masses of carbonate of lime called 
@ ^ 5 {Chung-ju-€hih\ They are apparently included by Chinese writere with ]||| *p* 
{Lwig-kuK)^ or ^Dragon's bones," which see. This term Lung-kuh is applied to an herb as well. 

BELLADOKHA — ^ ^ {Tien-kid).— Tin^ name is given in Dr. WmuAMs's Tonic Dic- 
tionary as applied to tlie various species of Atropa, but it is doubtful whether the genus is met 
with in China. Tlie Solanum nigrum is called ^ ^Jp -^ {Tien-kidrtsze)^ and possibly some 
confusion has taken place Ixitween the two very different characters lUen and Tien, A 
Solanaceous plant called ^ ^^ ]^ (Tso-na-tsauX with an appended account of a similar 
dnig, called ^j^ ^ j^ ( Yah-puh-lu), is described in the Pen Ts^au as a means of producing 
profoimd anaesthesia, during which operations might be performed with perfect freedom from 
pain. The effects, which are said to last for three days after taking a small quantity of a tinc- 
ture of the Y(ih-puh'lUj resemble those of tlie Atropa mandragora. Tlie drug is said to have 
come from the country of the Huns, or the Uigurs, and it is siumised to have been the ding 
used by the celebrated surgeon, Hwa-t o, in certain oi)erations \\\)ou wounded inU^tine?. 

BEHnrCASA CEBIFEBA — Q JJ}^ ^ (Peh'kuxi-t3ze\ ^ JSk^ {Titng-kica-tsie), — 
This is the Cucurbita pe[X) of some botanists. See Tallow-gowrd, 

BEHZOIH. — ^^ j^ ^^ {Ngan^ih-hi<mg), — ^This drug is scarcely obtainable in Han- 
kow, although makeis of incense profess to use it It is exix>rted into Southern China from 
Borneo and Sumatra, according to Dr. Wiluams. jfjl^ ^ ^|| ^^ (Chuh-pei-lo-hiangX is given 
as its Sanscrit name. The Chinese name is probably derived from ^^ ^ {Ngan-sih), the 
name given to the Parthians, or Persians, whose country, with Annam, Sumatra and Central 
Asia, is said to have yield eil this foreign drug. Dr. WnxiAMs quotes the Pen Ts^au, or the 
dictionaries, to determine the derivation of ihe name Ngansih from the meaning of these two 
words, C^ soothing, reposing ")} but Benzoin is not a sedative but a stimulant in its effects as a 
drug. Very many excellent gum-resins are said to have come to China by way of the Persians. 
The tree is said to have evergreen, four-cornered leaves, and to resemble the Melia Azedarach. 
It IS said to be disinfectant, deodorizing, carminative, cordial, stimulant, arthritic and sedative. 
It is prescribed in the Pen Ts cm in vermes, griping pains of the belly, and other diseases of 
children. It is not much used at the present time, preference bemg given to the Oil of Ben- 
zoin, as it is called. A very curious and amusing test is given for ascertaining the purity of this 
drug. If genuine, the fumes will charm and collect mice out of their holes 1 This drug is said 
to be useful in spermatorrhoea. 

BEHZOIH LIQUID — ^ ]^ y^ (iVj^an^jM-yid.— This drug is mentioned in the Pen 
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Ts^au as a treacle-like oil, with all the properties of the gum Benzoin. It is sold in small hottles 
in the large chemists' shops, hut is mnch adulterated, having much the same dark hrown colour 
as wood-oil, and not so much of the odour of the drug as it should have. Boee-maloes is ap 
parently snhstitnted for it This is the same drug as that descrihed hy Hanburt under the 
name of "^ ^ J^ ^^ {Shwui-ngan^h-ldung). His sample was enclosed in " the pericarp 
of a fruit, ahout one and three fourth inches in diameter, closed with wax. Its origin is very ohscure. 
The Chinese assert that they import it from the Indian Archipelago ; hut I have not heen ahle to 
trace it either there or in Siam. It is curious, moreover, that this fragrant resin, even to the 
small glohular wooden shell enclosing it, is extremely like that kind of halsam of Peni which 
was hrought to Europe m the capsules of a Lecyihis, and naturally supposed to he a product of 
South America." (See Notes on Chinese Materia MeJica, p. 39). See Oil of Benzoin. 

BEBBEBI8 LTCIini — jfi^ j^ (^om-K).— The fruits of this tree are met with as one- 
celled red herries, mixed with those of other species of barberry. It is sweetish and rough to the 
taste, and is reputed to be tonic, cooling, demulcent, pectoral, arthritic, and clearing the eye- 
dght The fruit is preserved as in Europe, and the young shoots and leaves are made use of as 
a vegetable, or for infudon as a tea. An oily extract is said to be expressed from this fruit. 
The root-bark of this tree is sold under the name of jf^ ^ ^ {Ti-kuh-piX and is identical 
with that described by Dr. Waring as the Indian Barberry. It is referred by Tatarikov to 
a Lycium. It is met with in light yellowish-brown, qniiled pieces, having very little taste or 
smell. It is mixed with the whole roots, and must be perfectly inert as usually kept The ex- 
perience of Dr. Wasino, who has tried this remedy in the form of tincture, extract and infrision 
in ague, remittent fevers and the debility following feveis in India, makes it desirable to ascer- 
tain how far this drug, carefully prepared, might be a substitute for that expensive article of 
prescriptions, quinine. A substance described as a bitter crystallizable principle, and called 
Bcrberine, has been found in Indian samples. Dr. Stiven believes that Warburg^s Drops must 
have contained this drug, as it produces the same sudorific effects as that nostrum. The Chinese 
drug comes from Ewei-teh fri (Honan), Si-ugan fu (Shensi), Tai-chau (Kiangsu), and Liang-chau 
fu, Ean-chau fri, Suh chau, Ngan-ed chau, Chm-si ting, and Tih-hwa chau (Eansuh). Anti- 
febrile, anti-rheumatic, tonic, astringent and vulnerary properties are attributed to tl)is root A 
tmcture is prepared from both the fruit and the bark as an anti-periodic, or anti-febiile and tonic 
remedy. The juice of the fruit is directed to be applied to inflamed eyes. An extract of the 
wood and bark, called in Indian bazaars Raaot or Rusot^ has been found very efficacious by 
Sir James Y. Simpson and others in Edinburgh and Calcutta, when applied to the region of 
inflamed eyes, after due admixtiure with such drugs as opuim, alum and lemon-jtuce. 

BEBBEBI8 CHINEHSI8 — vf'^ ^ {KaurldK), — This species of Barberry is more spiny 
than the Berberis Lycium* It and the Berberis aquifolium differ but little from the 
common species. Some authorities say that they have no medicinal value. They fumisli 
however the drug sold under the names Kaurld and Ti-kuh-piy in common with Berberis 
Lycium. 

BBTLB-vnns.— |;§ ^ {Ku'tsiangX i ^ ^ (Tti^tA^A),— This Piperaceous traU- 
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ing plant is the CLavica Betle of botanists, whose leaves are wrapped round the nuts of the 
Areca Catechu, giving the name and much of the properties of the compound of several sub- 
stances called Bede-nut Secb uen and the southern provinces possess Uiis plant, which is of 
much less consequence in the central and northern parts of China, where the aieca-nut is not 
chewed. The leaves, called ^. 5^ (Lcai-yehX are brought from Yuen-kiang chau in Yun- 
nan, and from Kwei-chau fu in Sech uen, where they are used as a condiment. The root, 
about as large as a chopstick, is used with the leaves and fruit, as a warm carminative, stimu- 
lant, corrective, prophylactic and odontalgic remedy. 

BET0K7# — ^^g ^i {Hoh'hiang\ — The Betonica officinalis, or Bishop-wort of old English 
herbalists, is apparently included under this name of Iloh-hkmff, which is given to several La- 
biate plants, including species of Mentha and Lophanthus, besides others. It is curious to note 
that this remedy is recommended both in the Herbarium of Apuleils and in the Fm T« ou, as a 
remedy for the consequences of a drunken debauch. Betony is used in the form of the lops 
and leaves, as a warm anti-emetic, carminative, and sedative remedy in choleraic affections, 
irritability of the stomach, and allied disorders. 

BIDEHS. — Jj^ ^j* ]^ (Ktvei-chm-tscm). — Tliis Composite plant is included in the list 
of simples sold by 8tall-kecj)ers and travelling quacks, and usually called collectively [_l| p^ 
(Shan-yoIiX or " Mountain dnigs," These are seldom to be obtained from the regular dnig^ 
gists, and yet they are often useful remedies. The leaves, roots and shoots are crushed, and 
applied as a popular remedy to the bites of wasps, scorpions, snakes, spidei's, &c. It is said to 
be an unfailing remedy for ingrowing nails. The Chinese api)ear to be ignorant of the sialo- 
gogue properties of this plant, bs they merely combine its internal use with its application to 
bites and stings. 

BIGVOHIA, — y^ ^^ (Tsz'-u'ei)y /^ ^» {Lingsiitu). — Several species of this climbing 
plant are met with in China. Its gay dotted flowers are appropriately given to women in 
puerperal, menstrual, and other diseases tending to deterioration of the blood. The stem and 
leaves have similar pro(Xii*ties and uses. An oil is obtained by distillation from the wood of 
the Bignonia xylocarpa, a tree inhabiting the forests of India. It is said to be a powerful re- 
medy as an external application in some cutaneous diseases. (See Pharm. of India, p. 150.) 

BIOTA — ;|Sy ^^ {Pehsung). — ^This name is given by Tatarinov to a species of Thuja. 
It has not been met with in the Pen Ts au, nor is any drug kn()^^^l by it in the Han- 
kow drug-market See Thuja orientalis, 

BIBBS' HB8T. — ^ ^ ( Ym-hoX ^ ^ ( Fert-u-o).— This is the gelatinous nest of a 
species of swift or swallow (Collocalia brevirostris), met with in Java, Borneo, Ceylon, and general- 
ly thi'oughout the islands of the Indian Archipelago. The bird appears to elaborate the materials 
of its nest out of certain si)ecies of Gelidium, or other seaweeds. Dr. Wiluams describes them in 
hw Ch. Com. Guide, p. 82, as 'externally resembling ill-concocted fibrous isinglass, and of a white 
colour, inclining to red ; their thickness is little more than that of a silver spoon, and their weight 
from a quarter to half an ounce. When dry, they are brittle and wrinkled ; the raze is rather 
larger than a goose-egg; the dry, white, and clean are the most valuable. " The best quality is 
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Bold in all Chinese droggists* shops, the name g ^| (Kwariryen) appearing on all their sign- 
boards. This expensive article of food for the rich, and physic for the sick, is reputed to be a 
tonic and invigorating remedy, taking rank after ginseng. Fortunately for the faith which the 
Chinese pat in all rare and curious productions, it is only known to be met with in their own 
country in Chang-chau fu, on the sea-coast of Fuhkien. This fancy of tlie Chinese is of re(^/^ 
date, as apparently no mention is made of the substance in the Pen Ts\tu, A substance men- 
tioned in the Pen Tsau as known since the Sung dynasty, may have been the old representative 
of the present Birds' nest It is called ^^ ^p ^^ {Yen-juh'tsati)^ and is directed to be used 
in haematuria. See Swallow, - 

KSTOBT — ^^ ^ (JtiuensanX — ^A root of a dark colour, spoken of as resembling a 
man's doubled fist, is brought from Tsi-nan fu (Shantung), and would seem to be a drug 
of some importance, from the use of the character San, It is evidently the root of a Polygona- 
ceous plant, but has not been met with in the Hankow dnig-warehouses as yet It is said to 
be tonic, astringent and resolvent. The dark root is exhibited in the form of a powder. 

BITUMEK — ^ jlil^ y^ {Shih-lau-^u). — ^A black, thick, sulphiu'-smelliDg, penetratmg, 
inflammable substance, yielding a thick smoke, which can be used in ink-making, is described 
in the Pen Ts au under this heading. Several bituminous substances are included in the narrative, 
collected from several sources. When fuBt obtained, this substance is said to be a yellow liquid, 
flowing up out of a water-spring, and then becoming dark, thick and clear like vamisL Hence 
another name for this petroleum-like substance is >Q j^ (Shih-ts^ih), or " stone- varnish. " It 
is used to lubricate barrow-wheels and to bum in lamps. It is said to burst into flame in some 
cases when it is mixed with water. It is used, according to the Pen Tsau in pill-making. 
Anthelmintic, expectorant, vulnerary and neurotic properties are attributed to this drug, which 
is not obtainable at the present time m Hankow. Several places in Yen-ngan fu, in the northern 
part of Shensi province, Li (or Lu) chau, in the same province, Nan-hiung chau in Canton pro- 
vince, places between Burmah and Yunnan, and places in the southeastern comer of Sech uen 
are all quoted as having formerly yielded these substances, the result of volcanic action npon or- 
ganic matters. These preparations, if obtainaUe, would probably be very useful in the scaly 
eruptions which are so common in Central China, and which are usually lamped together 
under the word |^ {Skn), In fact they are mentioned in old writings as servkeable 
in parasitic, scabby, scaly and other intractable diseases of the skin. See Naphtha^ Petroleum 
anil BocJb-oil, 

BUSTEBnrO-FLT — JjJ ^ (Pon-mati).— See Afylabris dcharii, 

BL00]»TOHB_>f^ ^ ^ (Toi-o^^feA).— This is a peroxide (rf iron, or Red Haematite, 
broaght &om Tai chau (Shansi), after which place it is partly named. Tseh-chau fu in the 
same province, places in the mineral districts of Shantung, and Nan-hiung chau in Canton pro- 
vince are all said to yield this valuable iron-ore. It is met with in large, heavy, globular con- 
cretions, mammillated on the surface, and having a feiruginous, metallic appearance on the 
fractured face, nuxed with dull red oxidized portions. It is also met wiUi in flat pieces, with a 
scaly fracture^ and of a bright red colour, leading a deep stain on the hands or upon paper. 
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Bpecimens coming from Tsi-nan fu (Shantung) are marked ^p >Q (C7ii/hsh{h\ and are used 
as reddle to mark sheep, and as a pigment. This ore is levigated, and made into a confection 
with honey, or prepared with so»ir ^ine as a sort of Viniim FerrL The use of femiginous 
medicines in diseases of the blood was formerly well understood by the Chinese, for Jj[[ 0j^ 
(Hiitehsz^X or " blood-director," is one of the synonyms of this drug given in the Fen Ts au. 
This is endeavoured U> be imitated in the English name chosen for it It is prescribed as a 
tonic, blood-alterative, astringent, stomachic, styptic and anti-choreic medicine. The Kan dis- 
ease, as well as infantile ague, is treated with it, and a variety of hypochondriacal or nervous 
aflfections supposed to depend upon infernal agency. The ChUh-^kih is noticed in the Pen Tsau 
as a cordial, tonic, anti-febrile, eye-clearing remedy. So many drugs, including this Bloodstone, 
are recommended in the treatment of retained placenta, that it is evident this comphcation of 
labour is frequent amongst Chinese women. This is confirmed by some years' expeiience. The 
number of deaths from haemorrhage, following the easy birth of the child, as is usual, is veiy 
considerable. 

BOHHEBIA — ^ {H {aiiirmaX ^ {|| (CAw-ma).— This hemp-producing plant is the 
source of the textile fibre called China grass, identical with the Kunkhoora or Rhea of Indian 
botanists, and perhaps the Caloose of Sumatra. It is cultivated in Chi-chau fu (NganhwuO, 
in Kwang-sin fa (Kiangsi), Nan-ning fu (Kwangsi), and in Wu-chang fa (Hupeh). llie 
fibres of the stalks are soaked in native soda, beaten and broken up with a rake-like tool, and 
heated in a dry boiler. The staple, erroneously called jTshig-^ma, is manufactured into J^ 7}) 
{Ilia-pu), or Grass-cloth, and is mixed with silk in the making of several Canton fabrics. Under 
the name of T^sinff-ina, a name properly applied to the fibre of the Sida tili^olia, the Shanghai 
delegates reported the growth of this plant, (Bdhmeria nivea, or Urtica tenacissima), in the Se- 
ch uen prefectures of Sui-ting and Yu-yang, and in Yunnan. Three crops are said to be cut 
in the year. The root, said like the plant itself to be of two kinds, the yellow and the white, 
is said to be cooling, demulcent, pectoral, diuretic and resolvent The leaves are reputed to be 
vuLaerary, alterative and astringent 

BOHES OF TIOKB.— ^ *^ (Ht^kuh), ^ (7b-<?A*im^).— The bones of the Tige» 
the Leopardus brachyurus, or Muntjak Tiger ^^ j^ {Chang-hd^ and the Lynx are brought 
from Fung-t len fu (Shingking), Formosa, Yunnan, Sech uen and other places, and sold at con- 
siderable prices as an ingredient in certain tonic or invigorating jellies, made of hartshorn and 
the plastron of the terrapin, with an uncertain quantity of the bones of this strong and cour- 
ageoos quadruped. Many of the provinces of China were anciently inhabited by this animal, 
which still ranges in the uninhabited portions of Manchuria, such as Eirin and Tsi-tsi-har, and 
is met with in the Imperial hunting-grounds. It will be observed that the word Ch\aigy 
commonly translated "insect^** is applied to this quadniped. This term may In fact be applied 
to any animal capable of progression in any medium but water. It is reported to be much 
larger and more yellow than the Bengal species. (W. £. Eimo, Consular Beports, 1868). 
This animal is said by Chinese writers to be the king of beasts, and to have very intelligent 
ways. It is said to eat its victims accordmg to the calendar, and to have the power of planning 
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ont the couQtry round its lair, to be vifflted according to a fixed Rystem. K it leaps up three 
times at its prey, and fails, it withdraws. Its victims become devils after digestion, but the 
flesh of the dog is said to intoxicate this cat-like creature. Bad smells, such as burnt horn, are 
said to scare it away, and the hedgehog, or tenrec, is said to be able to get the better of it 
It is believed to become grey at the close of the fust five hundred years of its life ! An animal 
spoken of as the Tsiurrh, is said to be much larger than the ordinary tiger, having a white 
body with black stripes, and a tail as long as the body. The tibiae and skull bones are esteemed 
the best for making the tincture of the much vaunted drug, which Is much used in Hankow in 
rheumatic affections of the joints, diseases of the bones, ague, and general debOity. Every 
oUier part of the animal is catalogued in the Pen Tsau as having medicinal properties. 

BOBAX.— ^ ^ {F^trngshaX |^ ^ (F^anff-^haX ^ ^^ (Yueh-shihl—Tlus bydrat- 
ed biborate of soda is produced naturally on the shares of the lakes of Thibet, where it is col- 
lected from the deposit continually being made by evaporation, in much the same way as lineal 
and hayesine are obtained in other countries. Sohdgd is the Hindustani name for this same salt, 
which would become a very important article of trade, in the event of the opening of Thibet by 
the Indo- Burmese route. It is sold in the partially refined state in broken masses of white, 
transparent crystals^ showing the characteristic obUque rectangular prisms, and on one surface 
oflen presenting a layer of lar^ reddish-brown crystals. It is sometimes fuilher refined for use 
by silversmiths in soldermg, as well as in medical practice. It is used to glaze vessels, and as 
a detergent Anti-phlogistic, expectorant, resolvent, deobBtruent, stomachic, corrective and 
ascharotic properties are attributed to this alkaline remedy. Its properties are perhaps better 
understood than those of any other drug in the Chinese Materia Medica. It is much used in 
the thrush of young infants, who seldom escape this disease or its remedy, in the first few days 
of tbeir existence. It is said to prevent drunkenness following wine, if taken beforehand. It 
Is said to be very useful in cynanche tonsillaris;, or similar affections of the throat. ^Vlien 
re-dissolved and evaporated in ^ pan it is called ^^ ^^ {PivanshaX a form which has probably 
given rise to the S3monym Tuehshihy or "moon-stone." A substance called ij^ ^ ^^ 
{Teh-pimg^hcjJi)y brought fix)m Ho hien, in Kwangsi is associated with Borax as a vulnerary 
remedy. See TmcaL 

BOBHSO CAHPHOB — See Camphor Baros, 

BOX-TBEE — y^ 7^ ^ {nivang-yang-myJi), — This tree, the Boxiis semperrirens of bo- 
tanists, (Euphorbiacese), is in some repute for making combs and printing-blocks. It is very slow 
in growing, never perhaps reaching the same height as in England. It is one of the few trees 
which the blundciing almanac-makers of China are able to quote as not caring to grow in the 
intercalary month, which is thrown into the Chinese year, once in three years. The wood 
which is called Mango-wood in Wiluams's Dictionary (1856), is said to be free of the element 
of fire and there&re on the usual theoretical grounds which seem to have guided the learned Li 
Bm-cmM, the leaves are assumed to be cooling. They are prescribed in difficult laboun^ being 
supposed to induce expulsive efibrts. The ordinary toilet-combs of women, being made of this 
wood, are oflen turned to accoimt as a ready domestic remedy. The wood is brought from 
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EiangKshau fii, in the island of Haman, and fiom T'ung-jin fu, m Eweichau province, with 
several other Boui'ces. 

BBAK, WHBATEK.— ^ ^ {Meh-faX ^^^ {Meh-/u-t&s').—Brhn h of very 
good quality in China, the flour not having been entirely removed bj the rough mode of dxesB- 
ing the meal. Nutritive, demulcent, vulnerary and discutient properties are referred to this 
useful domestic remedy, which is made into poultices, with vinegar, or into a tea fer the sup- 
pression of severe sweats, bloody urine or any flux. Barley-bran is directed to be substituted 
for wheaten bran in spring and summer. A pillow stuffed with fresh bran is credited with 
much the same soothing or cooling, effects in smaH-pox and other serious diseases of infancy, as 
the old fashioned hop-pillow. Bran is not much used in feeding cattle, but pigs are sometimes 
treated with it. It is an article of veterinary medicine and is constantly used m the Wesleyan 
Mission Hospital, Hankow, mixed with a small proportbn cf linseed-meal, or ground rice, for 
making poultices. 

BBAHDT — ^ f^ {Shdu-t8tti>, ^ ^S (^tmn^ti).— The Mongol rulers and their 
followers, the founders of what might be caDed the Norman dynasty of China, were men of taste. 
They introduced the pkn of distilling wines over again, so as to concentrate their strength and 
bouquet This was nothing more or less than the Spiritns vini galfici of the Pharmacopoeia. 
The vicious way of spelling English words with Chinese characters has been applied to this 
spirit, in such general and dangerous use throughout all Anglo-Chinese colonies and setdements. 
For those who wish to distinguish, or to disguise this excellent drug by a new name, the second 
term Hxoang-tsiu is added, as one in common use amongst native servants. Slam formerly 
furnished a brandy, flavoured with sandal-wood, which was used in China as a restorative and 
anthelmmtic remedy. Li sm-CHiM says that this fluid drank immediately, injures the gall- 
bladder, ruins the stomach, tends to the production of piles, besides rotting the intestines. See 
Bramly-mixUire. 

HBAHDT.MIZTUBE — ^ ^ ^ ( Fen-mt w^-ym).— This stimulating and "life-prolong- 
ing" draught, as the Chinese name here adopted signifies, is an excellent remedy in the 
treatmejit of the collapse into which natives suffering from severe dysenter}' arc apt to fall, and 
quickly die. »See Egg-jlrp. 

BBA8BICA 8IHEK8IB — '^ i^ {Jun-tcn), yft ^ ( ru-foai).— Several kinds of cabbage 
(Brassica) are grown and eaten on a large scale by the Chinese, as a help to their flavourless 
rice. ^ ^1^ {Peh-is^cdX is a common kind. A large bleached, bell-shaped kind of cabbage, 
with a great deal of "heart," is brought from Siang-yang to Hankow, and is largely cultivated 
and exported by \h& Shantung people. The genus Sinapis is evidently confounded with BrasBOca, 
and Burnett, in Murray's China meets the case with a Sinapis brassicata. Large quantities 
of this Brassica sinensis are cultivated in the valley of the Yangtsz*, to furnish the dl expressed 
from the seeds. Anti-scorbutic, alterative, arthritic and discutient properties are attributed to this 
plant, which is included by the Tauists amongst the 3l J?P (T^w-Wtm). 5^ jg; {T»ai4av is 
an cx«?ellent vegetable brought to the Hankow markets in winter, or eariy spring. The thick, 
tcirlcr, IcaflesR, puq)Ie stalks are tipped with the partially-opened flowers. Tlie sd^ds are lepa- 
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ted to be usefnl m puerperal affection^ bloody pike and eruptions upon the skin. See 

™"^— IS Iff {ChingipingX Ift M {Ma^'A IS ^ {Men^pau), H |§ 
{Mo-tnoi. — Much more appears to be known of Trans-liiioalayan customs and manners l^ the 
Chinese than is suppoeed bj most persons, as many habits known to, or practised by the Chinese 
in former times, in common with Ind<>aryan or Turanian races, have dropped out of use and 
memory. Many words have been coined by thoee too willing for the task, who might have 
searched and found out that the Chinese language at least knew of such things. The use of 
wheaten bread is very ancient, and much more general than is supposed by most persons. Bread- 
pills are an old remedy with Chinese doctors. Stale bread is looked upon as very digestible. 
Bread is raised by means of leaven, native soda, or pearlash, the small loaves, or cakes, being 
steamed in a very simple and ingenious way, described in Lockhast's * Medical Missionary in 
China." Honan, which furnishes excellent white flour, Shensi, Shansi and Shantung are provinces 
where bread and pastry are consumed as the staple article of diet, A kind of fancy bread, shaped 
like a top^ is made in T ien-men hien (Hup^. The Mahommedans are the best confectioners. 
Chinese bread is very free from alum, and if made from ^£ ^^ |2| {San4a%irmiefd^ is very 
wholesome. Afo-mo is a Honan name for bread. Stale bread is recommended in the Fefi Ts^cm 
in diarrhoea, chronic dysentery, leucorrhoea, menorrhagia, profuse sweats, and in serious injuries. 
Burnt bread is mixe^l up with oil, and applied to bums and scalds. A remarkable case of one 
of the Sung monarchs, in his infancy, having been cured of incontinence of urine by the use of 
stale bread, garlic au'l beans, is quoted in the Pe/i Ts*au with approbatioiL 

BBOOH. — ^ -gl 3^ {Kin-tsioh-hwa). — The flowers of some such species of Leguminosse 
as Gknista anglica, or some prickly Ulex, is mentioned in the Kwang-kiim-fang-pu, but has 
not been found in tlie Pen 7*8 au. The papilionaceous flower is aptly compared in this case to 
a golden bird " by the Chinese botanist. The leaves are said to be salted and made into a 
tea^ so that tbe diurclic or purgative properties usually residing in this plant are not availed of. 

BBTOHY.— ^ ^^ ^ (I^im-hiva-fen), ^ ^ {Peh-yo?d, ^ JJIi {fien-kwa).—The 
root of a species of Bryony, included with Trichosanthes under jf^ ^| {fCiva-IauX is sold in 
the shops in irregular pieces of two or three mches in length, and varying in size from the little 
finger to a man's thumb. Externally they are pale, yellowish white colour^ and usually mark* 
ed with irregular longitudmal striae, and internally they are hard, amylaceous and white, with 
yeDowish medulIaTy rays passing from the circumference towards the centre. They are very 
apt to be worm-eaten, when they become reduced to nothing but a very fine, white, dry powder, 
compared to snow, sometimes called I^ien-hwa, Purgative properties reside in the root, although 
parts of the plant are apparently edible. Tonic and anii-dysenteric properties are also attributed 
to the fruit of this and of the Trichosanthes dioica, with which Bryonia dioica> or some other 
species is confounded. Burnett, in Murray's China, mentions Bryonia nmbellata as met with 
in the Chinese Flora. This l^knrhwa-fen plant grows in Sung-kiang fu (Kiangsu), and in 
Shen chau (Honan), amongst other places. 
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BUCKTHOBK — ^^ (Swan'tsauX—A species of Rhammis, or '*soiir date," as the 
Chbosc name signifies, is purgative and deobstruent or peptic. The diied. crushed, red drupes 
of both Rhamnus and Zizyphus are sold in the shops as ^^ ^^ (Tsim-p^X and are said to 
be stomachic and tonic. These fruits are sometimes called |^ ^^ {Xati-dau) and are 
brought from Kia-hing fu, and Kin-hwa fix in Chehkiang. The kernels of what Is probably 
the Rhamnus soporifer of botanists, are sold under the name of ^^ ^^ \^ (Swan-fsaU'/in). 
They are used as seilatives. The bark of a species of Rhamnus, also brought fi-om Chehkiang, 
is used in that pronncc (Hang-chau fu), in the manufacture of a beautiful green dye- It is 
called J^ ^^ {Luh-tsau) by Dr. Wiluams, and is probably the Rhamnus infectorius of bo- 
tanical works. 

BUCKWHEAT.—^ ^ {K'lau-nie/d^ ^ ^ (Su/hmeh\—Thh important crop of the 
latter end of the year is much depended upon as a food in the neighbourhood of Hankow. Its 
elegant white flower marlvs it to be a Polygonaceous plant^ although reckoned by both English 
and Chinese people to be a cereal, and so called. The small triangidar, nutlike fnuts of this 
plant, the Fagopyrum escukntum of the specifying botanists, is veiy sweet and oily. It makes 
a very nom-ishmg and digestible food. A good deal of pastry is sold in the streets of Hankow, 
made from the dark-lookmg dough of its flour. The crop must be cut before the frost, as the plant 
is very susceptible. It is recommended as a diet in colic, choleraic diarrlupa, fluxes of all kinds, 
and abdominal obstructions. It is supposed to aflect the growth of the liair, and a poidtice of 
the meal is very efficacious as an application to carbimcles, abscesses, &c. This latter observa- 
tion can be confirmed from experience. The leaves and other parts of the plant are oflicinaL 
Another Polygonaceous plant resembling the Buckwheat^ is called "g* ^j^ ^^ (K^u-lcinu-meh) 
or " Bitter Buckwheat," of which nothing is known to the wTiter. 

BTOGTALAI.—^ ^ ^ {l\ng>ta-hai), i^M^ {Ta-hai-L^^ ^ j}l {Ymg- 
kwo). — The fruits of a Siamese tree, called by tlie Beveral names of Boa-tatU'iKujaiti^ Pmig- 
tarai and Bun(/talai\ have found their way to China, probably by way of Cambodia, where 
the tree, suspected to be a Nephelium, or Erioglossum (Sapindace.xO, is also met with. The 
leaves examined by Hanbuky, were about five inches long, simple, entire, ovate-acuminate, and 
glabrous on both suifaces. The fiuits are about an inch long, ovoid, and without a pedicle, the 
cicati-ix left by the separation of the dark brown, deeply wrinkled fruit being very conspicuous 
and curiously oblique, with a kind of spur. The tliin dry epidermis being removed, reveals a 
dry, black mesocaip, within which is the central seed, consisting of the two shrunken cotyledons. 
When the fruit is put into water for some few hoiws the thin epidermis peels off, and the dark 
mesocarp swells up into a very large tasteless mass of gelatine, showing all the wrinkles of the 
fruit, and imparting a dark lint to the water. Tliis is due to the bassorine contained in the 
coats of the fruit, confening the demulcent, lenitive, piu^tive and nutrient properties possessed 
by this "oijenuig" fniit, as the Chinese name l^un// indicates. The jelly is sweetened and 
eaten, but its princi[»al use is as a domestic cooling and laxative remedy. It is not met witli 
in Chinese stiindard malical works, but is said to be used in procuring abortion, along with 
other dnigs. All demulcent medicmes are forbidden to pregnant women from the notion 
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that they loosen the foetus. These fniits are useful in any irritation of the bladder, or unnary 
organs. 

BUPLEUBUM OCTOKADIATUM.—^I:^ ^ {Tsz^-hu), ^ ^ (Ts at-^).— The rootetock of 
this Umbelliferous plant is brought from Yen-ngan fu in Shensi, and is met with in the shops 
in something of tlie same shape as the Ta ien-hu, or Angelica-root. The tender shoots of this 
apparently foreign plant are edible. It has little taste or smell, but is said to be anti-phlogistic, 
derivative, artlirilic and deobstnient It is prescribed in thoracic and abdominal inflammations, 
in puerperal fevers and in acute diarrhoea. 

BUSDOGZ. — ^pj*-^ {Ta^tfiff-r/i). — ^A species of Arctium is known by this name, more 
commonly applied to Xanthium strumarium, which see. 

BUBNT ALJm.—:^ ^ (A"*tf-/cm).— Sec? Alum. 

BUBHT SPONGE. — y^ ^ J^ {IlLa-jung-hwui). — See Sjwnge. 

BUTOMirs XTHBBLLATUS — ^ !^ (Kun-^sciu). — ^This common waterside plant, whose 
rhizomes were formerly eaten, is officinal in China, in nearly the same cases as it was once in 
Euroj^e, under the name of Radix Junci Floridi, as a refrigerant, soothing and solvent remedy. 

BUTTEB — ^ j^ yft {Xiu-nm-i/ii), ^ yft {Su-f/u).— The firet name Niu-nai-yu is 
Anglo-Chinese, and liable to be confounded with tlie word Ntu-yu for suet. The name Su or 
Su-yu is from the Pen Ts c/u, where the making of butter fix)m cream, and its sophistication by 
means of mutton-suet are described. Its foreign origin, and its use witii bread, or in pastry are 
all reconled. The nulk of every domesticated aminal in China lias been employed for making 
cream and butter, which are used al)out Nanking and in the valley of the Yangtsz'. ^^ ^g^ 
^- yft (Masz''ko'j/u\ is given as Tartar name. Ghee is spoken of as gj^ gj^ (J^-ku), 
The milk of the wild cow is said tc make tlie best butter. Butter is said to be pectoral, cooling, 
alterative, tussic, demulcent, laxative and lubricating. It is applied to the stings and bites of 
various creatures, and was formerly much used as an ingredient in ointments. 

BIBCH — H^T^; {TIwn-muh\ f g ^fc {Hwa^mh) .—The bark of this tree |^ ^f^ ^ 
(Ilioa-muk-piX is well knovn to the Cliinese saddlers, shoemakers, cutlers and candle-makers, 
who turn its tanning or fatty principles to accoimt m their several trades. It was formerly 
used in the treatment of fevers, jaundice and pulmonary diseases. It is now mainly used as a 
remedy for application to mammary and other abscesses, to sores, and as a nostrum for deepen- 
ing the colour of the whiskers and hair. The beard, imperial and moustache of the Chinese 
being a growth o^ pciulo-post middle life is usually not black .The Pen Tsau is full of recipes for 
hair-dyes. This bark is treated in ths same way as many other drugs arc directed to be pre- 
pared in the Pen TsVh/, namely by parching or burning, so as to produce either empyreumatic 
or cineritious products. 
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CABBAGS_g ^ (Pe^fe ai).— See Br-assica. 

CASAinHIA 8AFPAH. — jj^ ^ (Sii-muJd, — See Sujypan \cood. 

CALABini ESCXTLEHTim — "^ ^ {Tu-t'u) — Yoi this edible plant, sometimes caUed 
Co1()casia esf^ulcnta, See Taro, 

CALADITTM XAHTHOBIZUll ^ Q {Kirei4ciu\ ^ ^ ^ (ruMioA-fiWi).— The 

round irregular bulb of this Aroid plant is confounded with that of Arum pentaphjlliim, and 
certain LiUal plants. It is said to be deleterious, and to have anthelmintic, alezipharmic, alteni- 
tive, vulnerary, tussic and ecbolic. It is strongly recommended in difficult laboois, and in 
severe jaundice. For tliis identification and many others, the writer is indebted to Tatabinov, 
whose list ofdrugs was kindly brought to notice by Dr. Wiluams of Peking. 

CALAMBAC — JJfg § {Ch'tM-hmnr/l—See Lign-cdoe^ and Twiibac. 

CALAHIHE — ^ ^Q -^ (Shih'Sui-yum). — ^This is peihaps a kind of Zmc-<M«, referred 
to m the Pen Ts\tu under the article Q y^ J^ (Tsz^'jen-t^ung), or "native copper." To 
show the confusion of Chinese writers it is only necessary to point out that this native copper** 
is an iron-ore. Still as calamine Is sometimes associated with ores of iron, some sabslitation 
may have taken place, as brass is said to have been formerly produced from some such a red, 
imctuous brittle ore. The properties referred to in the Pen Ts^au agree with tliose referred to 
preparations of Zinc. See Zinc-bloom, 

GALAHVS DSACO — 'j^^iK^oh-liuX—It is probable that this tree is not the only source 
of the "dragon's blood, " or " dragon s spittle gum,*' which is confounded with Gum-lac, yielded 
by another Leguminous tree, tlie Erythrina monosperma of botanists, called Jf^ ^^ {K^oh-iin\ 
in the Pen Tsau, J^ ^^ {T'u-t\mg\ is probably a name of this species of rattan said to 
yield the Sumatran variety, exported to China. See Dragoi^s blood, 

CAI.0ABE0U8 8PAB — ^ y^ ^ ( Yififf'Shwui'Bhifd, fi ^fC -^ (Peh^shumb^'fd,— 
This mineral, which should be a pure carbonate of lime is assumed in the Pen Ts'au^ which 
treats every snlwtance in a medical point of view, to be useful as a cooling, anti-phlogistic and 
diuretic dnig. It is sometimes called |^ ;JjC ^ {Han-^hwui^ih\ and is sold in eatdly-brokeny 
irregidar, or stratified masses of pure crystals, or sometimes tinged with a rufous colour. It comes 
from T ung-chau fu (Shensi), and Fen-chau fu (ShansO, and k sometimes confounded with gypsum. 
Like the latter, it is sometimes used to adulterate calomel, which is often very dear. It is defla- 
grated, ground into a powder, and sprinkled upon bums and scalds, and applied to aclung teeth, 
or bleeding gums. All these mineral substances are little used at the present time, and are seldom 
kept in stock by druggists. 

CALCINED SHELLS —:||| ^ (F^oh-fenX 7$ t^ ^ (^ai-iloA-/«i).— Marino, lacustrine, 
and riverine bivalve molluscs, or sliell-fish, are all used to make an absorbent, dusting, or face- 
powder in daily use by Cbbese women, and oilen turned to account as a domestic application 
to sores and eruptioas, so common in semi-tropical climates. The Chinese are very skilful in 
Ijvigating and scenting thcge powders. All sorla of mgenious puffing names are given to the 



fabrications of shops speciallj devoted to these tmlet articles. The second name althoagh refer- 
ring to marine moQoscSy coTeis all sorts. Calcined shells collected off the coast of Shantung 
are powdered and given as remedies in fevers^ apoplexj and bloody flaxes* 

CALOMEl— pjC ^ Jj!^ {ShwuiryivrfenX ^ 1j^ {Htmg^/m\ !^ 1^ {iting^fenl— 
This ^'mercnrial powder*' is made m large quantities in Hankow in much the same way as Blr. 
Pearson gives on page 59 of the thkd volume of Sir J. Davis's work on "The Chinese." Com- 
mon salt (one ounce), mercury (one ounceX and alum (two ounces) ; or salt, mercury, sulphate 
of iron, and saltpetre in some such proportions, are rubbed together and put into an iron platter, 
which is cov^ed over with a roomy earthen dish, well luted down. This is exposed to the heat 
of a stnmg charcoal fire for four or five hours, when water is thrown upon the upper pan, and 
the removal shows the calomel condensed fai the form of a beautiful feathery, white, crystalliased 
sublimate upon the inner surface of the upper dish. It is the delicate appearance of this subli* 
mate which induces the Chinese to call it "lig^t po^vder" or K^ing-fen^ in spite <^ its known 
weight One ounce of mercuiy is said to yield eight>tenths of an oimce of calomel. The drug 
is put up in paper, and packed in small chip boxes, containing about a (Chinese) ounce. The 
crystals are flat, brilliant, white, clear,, bipinnate, and sonaetimes acicular. Fifty grains of a 
sample which was adulterated, as Hambdrt has pointed out, with isomorph(»us selenite, or 
sulphate of lime, were volatilised by heat, but left twenty grains of the latter salt, which the 
acute Chinese have found to be of exactly the same specific gravity and crystalline appearance 
as the ecqpendve mercurial preparation. Shena, Shann and Nganbwni have manufactories of thiff 
salt It is sometimes coDSoonded with an unctuous, aluminous earth, used to anoint new-born 
children, and hence calomel b sometimes called ^C ^jf {Ni-fen), not iW or r-Jdng-fefiy as it » 
called in Cleter's Specimen Mtdicinay where it is said to be a native mineral. This pieparatioQ 
is directed to be purified by careM sublimation, when a purer and stronger chloride is obtained, 
c^^lM 4>i^ ^B iF^f^^hwang). This is not known in Hankow, but is mentioned in the Pen Taau^ 
and may be the sMimate said to be purchased by the Mongols of the Bussians, as the Chinese 
name mgnificR ^calomel-sublimate." There are some eight or nine manufacturers in Hankow, 
and the pricy varies frcxn sixpence to a shilling per ounce. The Chinese will not purchase the 
foreign hydxo-sublimated calomel which iis hi a powder, and is regarded by them as sophisticated^ 
The same persons make corrodve sublimate, nitric oxide and other preparations of mercury, often 
chemically impure, having lead, baryta and other metallic substances in their composition. These 
latter are added to counteract ox assist the effects of tiie primary drug, mercury. Purgative, 
alterative, anti-syphilitac, anti-scorbutic, sialagogue, expectorant and deobstruent properties are 
referred to this dnig, which is very largely used in Chinese medical and surgical practice. It 
is used externally as a dusting powder to sores, and as an ointment in syphilitie and chronic 
ulceis. Its use in infantile syphilis^ and in disorders of the belly in children is very weD 
midisistood. 

0AI78TEGIA BEPIUV. — "jj^ !^ (Siuen-hwa) — ^The roots of this laige and beautiful 
member of the order of Convolvulaceous plants are said to be boiled and eaten by the Chinese, 
who manage to cook and digest almost every root or tuber in spite of the wammgs of the bo- 
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tanists and chemists. It is pTx>bn]>]e that the C-odtoIvuIus Batatas b coiifonn«lLil with this plant, 
which is agreed by all writers on l^Aany to reK-mble scammony io its acliun. kr^hansi, Sbensi 
and Hooan produce this plant Tonic, natrient, demulcent and diuietic pn^perties are attri- 
bated to the root, which is also said to lia^ c the power of cementing broken Ixjnes and tendons, 
if diligently applied as a |)ouUice ! 

GAMPAHVLA. — Jj j^ ^0, (Fang-t^ang-san), — ^This is a drug met with in bundles of 
long tapering, angular pieces of a dirty brown colour, marked with wrinkles and fissures, or 
transverse rings. They average ah nit a foot in length, and are more or less tough or brittle, 
according to age. There are remnants of the radicles at the thicker, or lower emls. The croBS- 
section is of a lighter colour, sliowing the same open, plicated arrangement of the woody tissue 
as the adenophora, with the addition of a firmer central pith, of a yellow colour. The two 
drugs resemble each other a good deal, but the Campanula is much larger and darker, and b 
marked externally with dark patches of the dried juice, common to these Campanulacex. It 
has a sweet mncilaginous taste, and is used as a tonic like ginseng. It is used in syphilis, just 
as the Campanula glauca is amount the Japanese. It is named after a variety of ginseng, 
and IS grown in Hupeh. See Ginseng, BastanL 

OAMPHOB — i^ ]|^ {Ching-naii), ]gQ j|§ (Shuu-nau). — Tim native drug, an impor- 
tant export article of commerce in the South of China, is the product of the Camphora OflSci- 
nanim, a tree growing abundantly ui Fuhkien, Canton, Formosa and Japan, and met with as 
a timber-tree in Kiangsi, Hn()eh and other provinces to some extent It is named after the 
places which yield it largely, namely J^ jj»j j^ {Chang-cJtau fa\ in Fuhkien, and ]gg Jffl |j^ 
{Shaurchau fu), in Canton province. Chau-chau fii in the latter province also yields it The 
drug is very impure, having b^en carelessly prepared by subliming the chipped wood of both 
the root, trunk and branches, after soaking in cold water. The Pen Ts^au gives directions for 
snbluning it into copi)er vessels, Avhen it is called )hf^ ])§ {I^ten-ivviX The Chinese give littk 
trouble to this further purification, but the Japanese are said by Dr. Wiluaus to torn ont 
better samples of this drag. It is met with in granular lumps or grains, of the colour of dirty 
snow, and having a strong terebintliinate odour, and a warm, bitter aromatic taste, with an after- 
taste somewhat cooling. It is not so strong as the English drug, but it is more volatile. Very 
good camphor is brought from T&iuen-chaa fii, in Fuhkien, and the Formosan camphor might 
be brought forward m any quantity if British interests in Formosa were adequately protected. 
Thb drug is reputed to be a warm, stimulating, diaphoretic, carminative, sedative, anthelmintio 
and arthritic remedy. It is compared to mtre in its nature and is an ingredient in certain fireworks. 
It is used to deodorize, is applied to aching teeth, and is often put into boots and shoes to keep oat 
the damp. The Chinese say that if camphor be put upon clothes it makes them liable to tear, 
although it undoubtedly to some extent preserves the articles from the attacks of insects. The 
powdered drug, mixed with the powdered leaves of the Xanthoxylum piperitum, is applied to 
the porrigo de calvans of children. 

CAHFHOB, BOSnO.— fl Jg ^ (Lung-nau^Mang). yf^ pf- (Ping^'ien). :f$ t£ 
fx {Mei'Jiwa^pien), f -^ ^ JIS # Hoh-po-lo-humg). ^ ^ ^ J^'o./«A-/«Vin$r).— This 
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mbBtance called dragon's brain gnm,*' or ^ickle-flakeB" is said to come from Chang chaa 
ib, in Fnhkien, and the tree yielding it, the Dryobaknopa Gampbora, is described as growing in 
Canton province. The present supply comes to China from the west coast of Sumatra, and is 
named afler Baros or Baroos, a port of shipment of this ridiculonsly valuable solid oil The 
tree (Diptcrocarpaces) is straight, with a taU bUan sometimes twenty feet thick, overtopping with 
its huge crown other large trees to the extent of some scores of feet The natives describe 
three kinds of this camphoivtiee, named the Midlcmgnanj Afarkm tungan^ and the MarUn tar'* 
gan^ all distingnished by the mere colour of their bark. The dark green, ova], pomted leaves 
are tough and camphoraceous. The aoum-like fhiit compared by the Chinese to that of the 
cardamom, is eaten as a relish, or as a sweetmeat by the natives. The Irees are cat down in 
April or May, whilst ihiiting, and the whole of the immense trunk is FpUt up, and sacrificed to 
find the grains or flat pieces of crystallized camphor, the laigest of which rarely exceeds half an 
inch across. These are jnet with, if at all, in crevices or cells in the body of the tree^ and more 
frequently in the swellings of the branches, as they issue from the trunk. One tree may yield 
as much as half a pound. It is met with in Hankow in crystallized, reddisli-white gruns, 
which on closer inspeirtum are seen to be mixed with particles of a purer white colour. Large 
colourless crystals are never met with here. Hambdry says that it ^ ha^ the odour of common 
camphor mixed with something like that of patchouli It is less volatile than laurel camphor, 
and has a greater specific gravity.** Chinese samples have a very penetratiug odour, rather pirn- 
gent or aromatks, and the drug is very easily dissipated at the ordinary temperature of the air. A 
common Chinese ICFt is to put a snuJl portion on the coniea, when it immediately and entirely 
evaporates, if pure. The crystals are said in Fownes (1868) to be hexagonal prisms, and the 
substance to be very soluble in alcohol and ether, but insoluble in water. It melts at 198°, and 
boils at 212V Its compodtion is CioHigO, common camphor being CicHioO* Borneo, Co« 
chin-china, Persia, Sumatra (Fuh-shi kwoh), and a country in South India, called Mah-Io-tan" 
chUh are said to >iel 1 tliis drug, often as so-called tribute, y^ ]|§ {Mi-nauX J^ J]^ {SuhnaUf 
and jgg ^I J]^ (Kiit-lioh-nau), are mentioned in the Pen Tsau as names of vaiietics of this 
drug, brought from the Indian Archipelago. ^ ^ ^ (Tsing^Ung-pittdy and i^ ^ Jn^ 
{Nuping-pimiiy are names for the clean or Malay sort, and the brownish inferior kind, brought 
to the Chinese market, given by Dr. Williams. )rf J]p| (i^-naii), is more properly applied to 
the Borneo camphor. ^ ^ J)^ (F^tng-p^'en-fiau), and ^ fl[g J)§ (Ta^ang-lung-nau)^ aie 
other names of this drug, the latter standing for a very pure greyish crrstr.Uine variety, said to 
be much stronger than any of the other sorts. This drug is now considered to be poisonous, 
and is little nsed as an internal remedy. It is used by persons attempting Fuicide, but it v doubt- 
fid whether it would destroy life in a healthy person, setting aade its high price, <fien equal 
to its own weight of silver. The Pm Tsau credits it with diaphoretic, sedarive, stimulant, anti- 
spasmodic, arthritic, anthelmintic and escharotic properties. It is now applied as a powder to 
chancres^ buboes, carbuncles and eczematous sores. It enters mto the composition of the better 
class of dusting-.ix)wder, so agreeable in prickly heat and other eruptions. It is also applied to 
opacities of the cornea, polypus of the nose, ranula, fiatube, and to any disease affecting the 
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five senses, or any of the apertures or outlets of the body. Much of the recommendation is 
merely theoretical Those uses are at least more sensible than the practice of the petty chiefs of 
Sumatra^ who are said to embalm their dead with the costly medicament See Oil of Camphor. 

CAHABIUM. — jfj^ T^^ (Kun-lan), ^ ^^ (TsUng-kwo). — ^The Amyridaceous tree yield- 
ing the green fruit," known by the name of the Chinese Olive, is said to resemble the Sapin- 
dus Chinensis or Soap-tree. It is grown in Fuhchau fu and Tsiuen chau fii, in Fuhkien, and 
in Nan-ning fii, (Ewangsi), as well as in other parts of the two Ewang provinces. The tree is 
more than ten feet high, and yields good timber. The oblong, pointed fruits^ sold in the streets 
are the products of two or three varieties of Canarium Pimela, distinguished by the Pen Ts'au 
as j^ ^^ {LuhAari) Punjla alba of botanists, and i^ ^S {Wu4an\ Pimela nigrum, or 
Ganarium Pimela, with otlier distinctions. The fruits are either green, or sluivelled, being 
eflen preserved in salt or added to wine, to medicate it, or to counteract its effects. They vary 
from one inch and a quarter to one inch and a half in length. When the pulp of tlie dnipe is 
removed there remains the large, dark, pointed, polygonal, or triangular stones i^ (TIe/i), 
having three apertiues at the upper end, where they often show a tendency to 8])lit into three 
portions, disclosing the three-celled interior. These hard stones are often beautifully carved into 
beads at Amoy and other places. The fiiiits are said to be stomachic, sialagogue, antiphlogistic, 
alexipharmic, anti-vinous and astringent The kernels are said to have the 2X)wer of dissolving 
fishbones accidentally swallowed, as fish are said to be poisoned by the wood of the tree. A kind 
of gam, resembling Black Dammar, called ^^ ij^ (Txinrt^any\ used to caulk sliijm, is obtained 
from tie branches and bark or leaves of this tree, but has no medicinal use, s(5 far as known. 
See Elemi, 

CAOTTAMB OHniEKBM.-^ j|fi {Ho^\ ^ |§| {Ta^m\ ^ jft (} Vw«), || j^ 
{Hwang-nud. — ^These and other names are applied to a medley of Urticaceous, Malvaceons and 
Tiliaceous plants, all having herai)-like fibres, and some medicinal properties. See CorchortiSy 
Hibiscus cannMnuSy lAnum usitatvishnunij Hanp and Sid(u 

CANNABIS nmiGA — J^ ^ (ilfa^o^).— This is an identification of Tatahinov's, but no 
such luime has been met witli in Chinese works, nor has any drug been met with ha\ ing this 
name. See Chlorofotnn. 

CAPOOB CXJTCHEBY._LL( ^ {Shan-iiai), \\\ ^ {Sluin-Uth\ ^ ^ {San-naiX 
^^ y^ (San-lai), — ^This word is a corruption of the Hindustani name Kd/iw Kurh% under 
which the fragrant aromatic roots of the Hedychium spicatiun, and perha^is of the Alpinia 
GhinensSy are sold in the Indian bazaars. See Kasmpferia gulanga, 

CAFRirOLIUM CHINENSE— ^ "^ (A7w-^Wiit'a).—Tl)e fragrant "go^ andsaver** 
fiowers of this climbing plant are included under the Lonicera, and have the same medicinal 
proj^erties and uses. See Lonicera aylosteum and Honeysuckle. 

OAFBIOUM — -j^ ||g 1^ {Tu'hu'tsiauX ^ ||s( (Z/</<-e»f<m).— The small, i)ointed, coni- 
cal fruit of C. fastigiatum, and the larger green, or red fruits of C. aimuum, C. baccatum and 
Other species of this Solanaceous plant are met with in Central China. Burnett ennnierates 
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Capucnm Smense, and C. frutescens in addition. They are largely cultivated and eaten in 
Hiipehy Hunan, Sech'uen, Shensi, Shansi and other provinces, but there :s no (pscial mention 
made of these acrid, stimulant finits in the Peti Ts an. They are eaten at all times of the year 
in the green, red and dried states. If they are deprived of their seeds they do not purge. Shansi 
people are very fond of them, and they make a sort of cayenne pepper of the dried berries. 
They are used to produce diaphoresis, or darivatiols. 

GASAOAVA FLAVA. — ^^ ^J^ {Ilwang-tsing), — ^The root of this Leguminous plant is 
met with in flat pieces, from one to two and a qoatter inches long, having a greenish-yellow 
colour, with a varying degree of translucency and flexibility. The outer surface is marked with 
small circular cicatrices, tubercles, or transverse lines. The inner surface is paler, and shows 
signs of having been attached to the root The taste is sweetish and mucilaginous, and would 
seem to justify its consumption as a food in times of scarcity, as mentioned in tlie Pen Tb au. 
The drug commonly called Bamboo-rhizome is allied to this plant, which is fabled to confer 
longevity. The drug-market is supplied from Chii-chau (Ngan-hwui), Hang-chau fa (Che- 
kiang), and Chang-teh fu (Hunan), The identification is taken from the li&t of Tatarinov, who 
was assisted by Prof. Horaninow of St. Petersburgh. Tom*c, demulcent, arthritic, leniti^ e 
and prophylactic properties are ascribed to this medichie, which is also advised to be taken in 
confirmed leprosy. 

CABAWAT. — S§ ^M €^ (Si-hwui'/iiang), — This name of " western fennel" is coined, 
as the Chinese do not clearly distinguish tlie Caraway from other Umbelliferous fniits, if they 
have it at all See CoiiwuIe7% and FermeL 

OABBOHATB OF UMB — ^ 5j^ (Awxm^-/e»).— This drug "lustrous powder," is white 
marble broken, ground and levigated. It may be used in the same way as the Precipitated 
Cai'bonate of Lime of the late Dublin Pharmacopoeia. Calcareous spar and Stalactite are 
nearly pore varieties of this salt See Marble. 

OABDAMOV — ;g ^ (rciu4;W.— See Anumwm. 

CASBmrs. —^1 Hlj (r/^'-^^/X— Tatarinov suggests ^ ^ {Shuk^ianX j\\ ^J {Siau^ 
ki), and "^ ^\\ {Ta-kf) as names of various species or varieties of Carduus. See Cirrann. 

CABXX HIBTA — ^^ (Sha-t^sau). —Thb sedge is described in the Pen Tsau^ but 
is not carefully separated from the Cyperus esculentus, which see. 

CABBAOEEN MOSS — ^ ^^^ ^j^ {Shih-kiva-ts^ai), — Sphaerococcns cartilaginaceus, var. 
setaceus, met witli in the Chinese market, and iwed as a substitute for the more expensive birds* 
nest, difiers but little from the Carrageen or Irish moss. Cooling properties are attributed to 
all these sea-weeds, or lichens as they are more properly called in some cases 

CABBOT llQ ^ ^ {Hu-lo-p'e/iX ^ ]^ ^ {Hung-lo-jy^eh). — ^Th?8 excellent loot 

was brought to China from Central Asia during the Mongol nde. It grows wild, the hispid 
fruit forming the basis of the vermilion-pad used by the Chinese as their ordinary red pigment 
for stamping purposes. A Shansi variety is said to be of very Large size. It is reputed to be 
very digestible, nourishing, lenitive and tonic. The natives eat it with wild duck. The 
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seeds aie recommedod in chronic diarrboea. The name ITnng4<hp^e!i^ more coimnoDly med by 
the Chinese is more co Tcctlj applied to the red variety of the radish (Baphaniis sativos). 

OASBOV OIL — ^ ^ y^ (T^anff-ho-ytD^—A preparation of lime and oil, without the 
addition of water, is described in the Pen Ts ctu. An emnlnon of Bice-congee and sesamnm, 
or linseed oil is generally applied. Urine, stale or fresh, honey, wood-oil, sngar and water, 
the juices of the earth wonn and the extract of the opiiun-pc^py are all used m cases of 
severe bums or scalds. 

CABY0PHYLLU8 ABOMATICTi — "J* ^ (TYn^ton^).— See Cfopw. 

CABBXA-BABZ._;f$ ^ (Kivei-pi), ^ ^ {Juh-kweil—Tlm drug, Uie product of 
Cinnamomum aromaticum, or C. Cassia, C. ineis, and perhi^ other species or varieties of the 
genus Cinnamomum, is the Cassia lignea, or Chinese cinnamon, largely exported from the south 
of China to Europe and America, llie bark is not decorticated as met with in Hankow, its 
thickness being a measure of its value with the Chinese. There is no real distinction into the 
kinds expressed by the English words Cassia and Cinnamon. The thickest barks aie called 
IaI i§l (/uh-hv€i\ a name taken by Dr. Williams to stand for Cinnamon, and placed by Lmt 
amongst the imports. The only kinds of imported baik brought here are simply thick, whole bark» 
brought from Annam, or Cix;hin-china. The only samples known to appioach die thin Hber of 
English quilled Cinnamon proper seem to be alluded to in the Pen Tsau as coming from Shaa- 
chau fu (Canton), but not known in Hankow. It is called g§ ^ (Ktvan-kwei), or f^ ^^ 
(Tunff-kwei). The ^gg i(^ {Kwe{^n\ or " Cassia-buds ^ of Tatarinov, b a kin<l of decorticated 
Cassia-bark, prepared for medicinal use as is usual, by rasping away the epidermis. Cassia-bark 
is met with in half-quills of a foot in length, half an inch in diameter, and one-tweUlh of an 
inch in thickness. It is darker, clcxser in the grain, thinner and much less pungent than the 
Juh-kweiot ''fleshy caseoa," the Cinnamon of Dr. Williams The latter is met with in close, perfect 
quills, of the same length as the Ktvei-p% but much stouter and thicker. The texture is more 
open, of a lighter colour, and the inner sur&ce is more distinctly striated. Tlie extefoal snifacc^ 
like that of the Kwei-piy is variegated with lichenous patches. The taste is exceedingly pun- 
gent and spicy. The price is four times greater than that of the ^skinny cassia," for this ]» 
the literal moaning of Kwei^pL The great market for these Cassias and Cinnamons is at Tai- 
wu in P'ing-nan hien (Sin-chau fu), in Kwangsi province, a few milas to the sooth of the d»- 
trict city, visited by Mr. Moss. A long-leaved tree resembling the Eriobotrya Japonica, the 
leaves being dentate, haiiy, and coriaceous, and the flowers white, is called the {pi 7^ {Mcn^ 
kwei\ or Moulan Cassia. This is also called 77* 4$ {Tan4cw€i)y and stippHes some of the 
Casaa brought from Pmg-yueh chau in Kwei chau. ^^ 7^ {Yau-kweiX is a kind of Cassia or 
Cinnamon named afler the ^^ (Tat/), or ^§ ^^ {ifung-yat), a tribe of Miau-tsz* in Li-po 
hien, in the south of the province of Kweichan. /^ f ^ 7^ {Afuhsi-hcei), is the name of & 
kind of Cassia named after the Olea fragrans. ^ jj^ ^ (Nganrpien4cwei\ is a highly 
valued kind of Cassia brought from Annam. ^^ ||[ 7^ {Kiaurcki-JcweiX is a common name on 
druggist's signboards. Cassia is often used more as a condiment than as a medicine by the 
Chinese, who eat it with pork and meat in general. Stomachic, stimulant, carminative, astrin- 
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gent, sedative and tonic qualities aie attrifaoted to this drag in its thicker and more aromatic 
varieties Jahrkweij or Evm-siiu The c(»Bpoimd powder of cinnamon is an exeeUenl remedy 
in tho water<brash of Qiinese dysp^ic patientB, and with a small quantity of opium is one of the 
best thii^ that can be given to an opium-smoker endeavouring to give up the habit Some 
action is ascribed in Chinese works to cinnamon as affecting the uterus, a property which is use- 
fully turned to account in the tieatuieni of menorrhagia, a very common disease in China. See 

CASSIA .BUBS. — J^ i^^ (7iiflA;biwf45/).— The immatore flowere of Cinnamomum 
Malabathrum and of Cinnamomum aromaticum have been long ccJlected in Kmngnfti^ Cheh- 
kiang and Kwangsi as a spice, or a drug. They aie packed with the bark and exported to 
India and Europe. They are used in Lufia in dknhon, dysentery, and coughs, and have aU 
the properties of the Cinnamcm or Cassia. The Pen Tsau merely recommends them in certain 
ecseraatous affections behind the ear, called ^moon-«]t«s," and supposed to be produced by 
lunar influences. See Cinfumwmuni Ttanala. 

CASSIA -IEAVS8. — ^^ {Kwei-yeK), — ^The leaves of several species of Cmnamomum 
such as C. nitidum, C. iners, C. Tamala, Ac., were formerly exported to India and to Europe^ 
under the names of Folia Malabathri (or TamalpathrO, or Indian leaf. They were m much 
repute amongst the ancients as sudorific and stomachic remedies. They partake of the aro- 
matic properties of the genus Cinnamomum, and with the t wigs are said by Dr. Wiixiamb to 
be used in the distillation of an oil, resembling that of doves, and called Oleum Malabathii, or 
Oleum Cinnamomi foliorum. China and Geylon both supply this oil The Chinese ars 
generally aware of the presence of this oil, for .they bruise the leaves of the Cinnamon tree and 
use them to wash their long jet-Uack hair, along with warm water. 

OASfllA-TWIQf. — ^ j^ {Kwei-cM). — Dr. Wtlliamb describes these as '^ the extreme 
and tender ends of the branches*' of the cassia-tree, such as are used in distilling oO at Canton. 
The Ktoei-^hi of the Pen Tsau would exactly answer to the Ceylon Cinnamon of commeres^ 
being the thin baik of the smaller branches of (he tree, sometimes called ||^ i^ (Liw4tweiX 
The sauries in the Hankow drug-market are just the small twigs and branches cut Crans- 
veisely into fiioe slices, having very little of the flavour of cassia. The tree yielding them is 
called the >fi ^ {Muh-hoei)j or {pb i^ (Mau-lwei). They aie given in coughs to relieve 
the dyspnoea, in colds to promote perspiration, and in other diseases as a derivative to the 
exterior. 

ca&88U raiTULA_^ ^:f.JI^ {Chcmff-kuHhtsz'-sh&l—Tbe long, cylindrical, dark 
pods of this Leguminous tree are collected by the Chinese in Kwangsi, for the sake of their por- 
gative pulp apd seeds. Dr. Williams gives ^ff^ ^ p^ (HwaiJnDartsing) as the name of 
the £ruit which is exported. He dessribes the palp as ''reddish and sweety and not so drastio 
as the American sort; if gathered before the seeds are ripe, its taste is somewhat sharp." The 
drag is unknown in Central Chma^ and has not been met with in the pages of the Pen Tsan. 
Wardki, in the Fharmacopceia of India, quotes Dr. Irvike as stating that the root of this tiee 
acts as a very strong purgative. 
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0A88U 80PHOBA.— 9|j| (^tAit).— See Saphara Japoniccu 

0A88U TOBA — ^ ^ {Kiuehrmng\ !^ ^ ^ (TsWibtie^mw/^).— The seeds of 
this Legominous tree are, as the Chinese name indicates, need in the treatment of diseases of 
the eye. The provinces of Shensi, Eansuh, Hanan and Hupeh yield this plant, which mani- 
fests some of the imtabilily possessed by the Mimosa. The long, reddish pods contain very 
many dark brown, shining seeds ^ff^ ^ "7^ (KmehHmmg'48£\ of an irregularly compressed, 
cylindrical shape, about three lines in length, and marked with two light stripes on opposite 
udes. They are pointed at one end, and truncated, (X rounded at the other, and have a 
bitterish, mncilaginous taste. Their great use is as an internal and external remedy in sore 
eyes of all kinds, or as an application to herpetic or funmculoid sores. The leaves of this plant 
are said by Indian surgeons to be an excellent substitute for senna. AdiSue m his Mat Inrfica, 
stales that the leaves of C. tora, nibbed up with lime-juice, are regarded by the Hindu doctors 
as one of their best remedies in ringworm. The seeds of Cassia auriculata used in India as a 
remedy for sore eyes, and *if Cassia Absus, are used in China under the name of yjc -^ 
{Kiang-mang^^ and are sometimes met with in samples of the Ca^ia tora seeds. The Cassia 
auriculata is eaten as a vegetable, there being none of the bitterness, but more of the gimimy 
qualities of the C. tora in it It is curious that in China as in India a spirituous liquor, and a 
leaven are made of this plant, with the addition of some saccharine or starchy ingredient Some 
coofusioQ exists between these plants and certain species of Cclosia, which see. 

CA8T0B H^ g^ ^^ ( Wyh-nuhrt^K — ^The peculiar secretion of the two follicles, connect- 
ed together by a duct, has been long known to the Chinese. They describe it as of a brownish 
colour, something like musk. It is made mto piUs, or a tincture, ^veu in debility, seminal 
weakness and nervous diseases. It is not known in Hankow. The beaver, variously called 
Qjg m Hl^ {WuhHrnk-^MuX '/$ ^ {Hai-k(m\ Bud^ J^^ {Shwfd-wt^ung\ is said to 
have formerly existed in Shantung and Shingking. Sumatra supplied it to China, and Arabian 
envoys brought it as tribute in the Sung period. 

GA8TIIS SOAP — ^Pl^l (Lc^-^laenX — ^This name is ^ven on the authority of Dr. 
Williams. The Chinese would appear to consider it a soap made &om wax, judging from 
the name. The Chinese word Jj™ ^ (Fei-iaav) as it indicates a fatty material {/ei\ and 
sulphate of iron {tsctu)^ would make a very good word for mottled soap, which contains sul- 
phate of iron. 

GABTOB-OIL PLAHT — f^ |^ (PV-wot).— This suffniticose Euphorbiaceous plant is 
grown in Hupeh as a shelter from the sun. This fact lends considerable probability to the 
belief that the gourd of Jonah was this plant, which attains a considerable height, and is self- 
sown in tropical climates. It has been or is known in all parts of the world. The Saxons 
were acquainted with it, and in their translation of the Herbarium of Apuleius, a favorite 
book with them, it is said that this " wort smootheth every tempest." It grows to the height 
of more than ten feet, and forms a woody stem, which never survives the winter of Central 
China. There is a red-stemmed, and a white-stemmed variety, but the former is the most 
common near Hankow. The tricoccous spiny fruit contains the seeds, one in each cell, com- 
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pared to, and named ailer a species of looBe S{g (^tien), which in^ta cows in China. A 
8i3ecies or variety of Ricinns is said to have smooth fruit, and to be innocuoos. It miiBt have 
boen from some siich Euphorbiaceous pknt that a Castor-oil is said to be obtanied by the 
Chinese, and osed in cooking food. The plant is said to be of fordgn origin, and sach an ad- 
misdon on the part of the Chinese is always to be depended upon. The leaves are applied to 
swellings as a discutient remedy, and are given internally as a tuaric and ezpectcnrant dose. 
Nothing U said of the decided galactagogue properties of the leaves of this plant. For this 
purpose Dr. Waring directs that a decoction, or the expressed juice, be administered inlemally, 
and that fomentations with the decoction, together with poultices of boiled leaves, be applied 
locally to the breasts. The want of breast-milk is said to be a very frequent occurrence amongst 
foreign mothera in China, and this remedy is well worth trial, as it is generally at hand. Dr. 
SuoBTT leporto having succeseiully used the warmed leaves, amply applied to the bceasts. 
There is a plant called flP j^ ^ {Poh4oh4iwui\ appended to the noUce of the Castor-oil 
plant in the Pen Tsauy and said to resemble it. 

OABTOB^n. SEEDS. — ]|| |^ ^ (P'^-mo-Yj?*')— These oval, slightly curved or com- 
pressed seeds, are grey, shining, and striped or mottled with blackish or reddish-brown stripes or 
spots upon the outside. They vary irom four to five lines in length, are three lines in breadth, 
and are marked with a ridge running down the iimer or under surface from the larger end to the 
prominent hilum. On breaking the hard and brittle seed-coat, the oily albumen is seen to be 
covered with a delicate white membrane. The n^ass of albumen and cotyledons is easily crushed, 
yielding the acrid purgative oil, n|)on which their properties depend. The cnished seeds are 
used in Chinese medicine as an outward application in a laige number of diseases, combined 
with the oil of the seeds, or the pulp is taken internally as a remedy whose effects must be that 
of the oil very nearly. The pulp is nibbed into the temples in headache, into the palms of the 
hands in p<ilsy, and Is introduced into the meatus of the urethra in stricture. The pulp is rubbed 
mto the soles of parturient women to hasten the birth of the child, or the expulsion of the pla- 
centa. It is stuffed into deaf ears, nibbed over the top of the head in cases of prolapsus uteri, 
and is applied, with the oil to bums and scalds. See Cador Oil, 

OATALPA BUEOEI — |^ {Tsixi), f^ (^w).— The leaves of this Bignonial tree, confounded 
by some with the Melia, or Bead-tree, are said to fall very early in the autumn, and hence its 
name. Dming the T ang dynasty the leaves were worn as an cmiament at the coming-in of 
autumn. The large tree yields timber of an excellent kind, used for making chessmen, chess- 
tables and weighing-ftcale frames. This tree is said to have been formerly in much repute as a 
remedy for surgical diseases. The bark is said to be stomachic, anthelmintic, and very useful 
as an ingredient in lotions for stimulating woundfi^ ulcers, cancers, fistulse, and other indolent or 
obstinate sores. An extract is prepared from the bark, and the leaves are reputed to be very 
efficacious in the treatment of carbuncles, swellings, abscesses^ struma, porrigo, specks on the 
cornea, <kc., aid axe given in bronchitis and emphysema. Very similar properties are attributed 
by the Japanese to Catalpa syringifolia. 

OATBCOT.—,^ ^ '^ (Wu^e-ni), ^ ^ % {Wurtit/Mu), ^ E ^ (^"^*- 
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ch\tX j^ ^^ {ElHih^aX — ^The names given in the Pen Taau to this drug are partly fotmdec^ 
on the old notions that it was an earth or a pr^MkiatioD of tea, and partly upon wme such 
Taic word as Wuting, represented in Chinese by the charaotere Wu and Tie , or Tieh. The 
very same no^n is perpetuated in the old pharmacological name I'etra Japonien^ wheiv the 
earth (in Chmese Alt) is fetched from Japan. The accoimt in ihe Pen Is^ctu is to the effect 
that Java, Siam, and the countries of the Indian Archipelago furnish a drug prepared by put- 
ting fine tea-dust into a bamboo tube, which is then dosed up at both ends, and buried in the 
wet mod of a sewer for a long time. It is then taken out, the juice expi'essed, and then boiled 
down to a thick extracL Preference is given to the small, moist pieces, over the larger dry 
masses. These descriptions answer roughly to the Black and Pale Catechu of commerce. The 
country of the Laos tribes living between Yunnan, Annam and Siam, and a district in tlte north- 
western part of Yunnan fu, are said to have fcmneily yielded this ikiig. The astringent, anti- 
phlogisdc, styptic and corrective properties of this exceO^it drug are recounted, but at the pre- 
sent time it is confined to external use as a deteigent, stimulating, 8ty|iiic or constringing appli- 
catbn. PtoUpse of the rectum, toothache, ^ngy gums and all sorts of sores are treated in this 
way, when no poison is desired to be drawn out Dr. Wiluams says that Black Catechu, ex- 
tracted from the heart-\v(x)d of tlie Acacia Catechu (Leguminosae), by boiling, is imported in 
some quantity for use m dyeing. The tree grows in Pegu and near the Ciulf of Cutcli, hence the 
substance is often called ditch. "^ That brought from Bombay is friable, oi a red-brown colour, 
and more hard and firm than that &om Bengal The cakes resemble chocolate, and when 
broken have a streaked appearance. Grood Cutch has a bright uniform colour, a sweetish as- 
tringent taste, melts in the mouth, and is free from grittioeas." The latkr part of this descrip- 
tion evidently applies as Dr. Wiluams (Chineee Commercial Guide, p. 90), himself suggests, to 
Pale Catechu, or Gambk*T, which see. There is a Black Catechu, tlic lufssn of Persia, which 
occurs in round, fiat cakes, from two to three inches in diameter, and from lialf an inch to an 
inch in thickness, having all the properties of the Acacia Catechu extract It is the pr xluct of 
the Areca palm or Belel-nnt, so-called, prepared in India, and may be expected to occur in tho 
samples imported, though it has not yet been met with. 

CATBCHU, PALE — ^ ^ ^ (Pin-fan^tott).— See Ghmbier. 

0AT1SVH2 FEFPSB. — -^ ^ ^ TVi-towti-iiwA).— The seeds and pnlp of the Capsicum 
are made into a soft preserve, which is in universal use as a condiment. Shansi people make 
a paste of the powdered seeds, and those of the Sesamum, and use it as a wann condiment. 

CEBBELA OBOSATA ^ jj^ (CA'fm-«to), ^ ij^ {Hiangchun).— The wood of this 

tree resembles mahogany, and is used in cabinet-work. The bark is lighter in colour, and finer 
than that of Ailanthns, with which it is often confounded. It is used as an astringent in all 
asthenic, chronic fluxes. From trials with the bark of Gedrela Toona in India, in cases of 
chronic infandle dysentery, and in periodic fevers, it is obvious that Eome good qualities may be 
expected to arise from the use of the China bark, in the absence of foreign remedies. The leaves 
are eaten in the spring, when quite tender, by the Chinese, and the silkworm is fed upon their, 
as weU as upon those of the Ailanthus. lliey are used to make a waih, b comb*nat:on with 
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the leaves of the Catalpa, as a remedy for baldness, and are taken internally as an antinBcorbatlc 
and prophylactic pUsan. The bark of both the trunk and the root is said to be very useful in the 
treatment of the Kan disea<« of children. The fruit of the tree is said to be also astringent^ and 
to be very useful in the treatment of affections of the eye. 

CELAHBIHS. — ^ -^ {CU-mi!). — The Chelidonium majns (Papaveraceae), is sometimes 
collected and described under this name, more correctly given to Anemarrhena asphodeloides. 
It is used as an emetic and expectorant 

OKLEBY.— ^ nil {Ku'hin), ^ ^ (i^?n-to «t).— This plant, the Apium graveolens 
of botanists, is confounded with parsley and water-cresses, all these plants being eaten in the 
raw state in China, as eltiewhere. The coarse red-stemmed variety is poisonous, and any sample 
of so-called celery, or parley, offered for sale in the Chinese streets should be eaten with great 
caution by Europeans. Parsley, and the plant called Fool's parsley, are both called |^ J^ 
^f^ {Ye-k^inrtsai). Celery is sometimes bleached and eaten raw by the Chinese, but they 
generally prefer it cooked to some extent. The flavour of the AraliiA edulis, another Umbelli- 
ferous plant, which is eaten in Japan, veiy much resembles that of celery. Alterative, cooling, 
laxative, nutrient, and other properties akin to those credited by popular opinion in England to 
this class of raw salads aro ascribed to it Water-cress is apparently indicated by the name ^|C 

GEL08U ABGEHTEA.—^ |g {Tsmff-^ang\ !^ ^ ^ (Tsau-Uueh-mng\—T\xis 
plant, a member of the Amaranths, is said by the Chinese to be the wild Coxcomb, or the plant 
{ix>m Kwanlun. It grows all over the country, but Kingpo (Chehkiang) furnishes the black, 
shinbg seeds which are generally used in medicine. The plant is a troublesome weed among 
the flax, but the Chinese gather and consume it as a vegetable. The seeds are a little smaller 
than those of the Celosia cristata. Coolmg, anti-scorbutic, anthelmintic, vulnerary atHl tonic 
propeilies are attdbuted to this plant which shares with Cassia Tora the reputation of clearing 
away films from sore eyes. The bruised seeds are stuffed into the nostrils in epistaxis, a fre- 
quent disease amongst the Chinese. 

CELOSIA CBI8TATA — ^ ^ (Ki-kwofd^ — This species of Coxcomb is a common weed 
in China, although thero are good culdvated varieties. The flowers arc red, yellow or white, 
and the seeds, flat, black and glossy. From the prevailing red colour of this species, the whole 
plant is fancifully assumed to benefit all diseases of the blood, such as ha^monhages, fluxes, 
piles, menoirhagia and deficiency of the lochia. 

CEXTAUBT. — ]|g ^U (Lung-tOfiX — The root of a species of Erythrspa (Gentianacex), is 
met with in use as a cooling and arthritic remedy, classed with and named afler Gentian, al&o 
called Lung-tan^ or " Dragon's galL" 

CSHTBTE8 UUOEB. — ^^ {Wei\ jf^ ^ (TTw-fiAfi).— Some, or Kveral species of this 
genus, as weU as the hedgehog, are described under this name in the Pen Ttf\tu, Il£ body is said 
to be like that of the beaver, the feet short, and the tail more than an inch in length. It is said 
to be able to confront the tiger. This animal, the tenr^, or tendrec of books on natural history, 
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18 common in Hnpeh, Sech'uen and most provinces of China. The bnstics are used to make 
brushes. The Bkm of the head and face ^^ ^^ ( }Vei-p^i\ or the actual snout of this cieatoiY, and 
of the common hedgehog, is met with in the shops, as the common officinal preparation, althou^ 
every part of it appears, firom the Pen jTjt au, to be endowed with some extraordinary projiertj 
or another. Astringent, styptic, sedative, stomachic, vulnerary and other properties are confidently 
ascribed to this worthless rubbish. The &t of this animal is said to have the power of acting 
upon metals and minerals. 

CEBASUS C0MMinn8_^ ^ (rO^d, in ^ {Tswh^meil—Thm wOd species of 
Cherry, with the Taioh-meiy or Biitl-cherry, " the Cerasus Padus of botauists, does not produce 
a pleasant fruit Shenso, Eansuh and Honan produce this tree for the sake of the fruit, the 
bitter kernels of which ^^ ^p 'fH {Yufhlt-^'in), are met with in the druggists* shops. Demul- 
cent, diuretic, lenitive and deobstiuent properties are ascribed to these pi[)6, which evidently 
contain hydrocyanic acid. They are given in dropsy, rheumaUsm, febricula, cardialgia and 
indigestion. The root of the cherry-tree is said to be anthelmintic, and to be very useful in all 
affections of the teeth. 

CSBA81T8 F8ETJ])043]IA8ir8.-..j^ ;^^ ( rfw^W).— The brigbt red fruit of this tree, 
miscalled a peach, is compared by the Chinese to some such gem as a sapphire. It is met widi 
in Kiangnan, Hupeh and Honan. Several varieties appear to exist, some of which have been 
introduced into England. Its fruit is preserved as a sweetmeat with honey. Astringent and 
cosmetic properties are referred to the tree ; the leaves, root, branches and flowers being officinal. 

CEBUBB — 1^ ^ (Fen-^t^).— See Cktrboftate of Lead. 

GETL0V^0B8_;g :^ ^ (5^'A-Auw-fo ai)— -This is the Gracilaria lichcnoidea, really 
an Algal, aiid much esteemed in Ceylon and the East as a food. Specie? of Sphierococcus, 
almost identical with Gracilaria, are met with in China, and may be very well substituted for it 
as a demulcent and nutrient in dysenteric affections. The Indian Pharmacopoeia of Dr. 
Warino includes this seaweed as a useful adjunct to the Materia Medica. 

CHAUt— ^ 1^ {Hwa-fen^, fl i >^ (PeA-t*«-/fn).— This sul^tance, a carbonate 
of lime, is comparatively rare in the mineral strata of China. It was observed between Peking 
and the Great Wall by the embassy of 1793. It is confixmded in Chinese works with marly 
clays, and with porcelain clay, i» nlicate of alumina. Some such substance as chalk, (X French 
chalk, a magnesian mineral, is used in painting, and is said to be astringent, corrective and 
absorbent. A mineral called Chinese white is employed in England as a pigment 

CHAMOMILE — r^" ^ "^ {Kan-kitMiwaX — ^This bitter, aromatic plant is more cor- 
rectly named "^ ^^ ^ (/vu-kiuh'hwa). The flowers of Chrysanthemum album, and Ma- 
tricaria chamomilla aro excellent substitutes for the true Anthemn nobiUs, which has not been 
met with in Hupeh. The Anthemis apiifolia is said by Burnstt to be found as its xepresentadve 
in China. The Chinese are very fond of fumigating and steaming sore eyes with these Compo- 
site flowers infused in boiling water. Fomenting and poulticing are operations only practased in 
Mission Hospiuls. 
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CHABOOAXi AVniAL — *^ j^ (/TttA-ton).— This snbstance is probably nntnown to tbo 
Chinefle. There is a kind of small charcoal (wood), called ^1 ^ j^ {Ki-Jtuh-tanX or ^fovl- 
bone charcoal^" the name of which seems to suggest that bones have been wont to be made 
into charcoal This small charcoal is nsed to cook food for the sick, being supposed to be free 
from all poisonons exhalation?. 

CHABO0AL, VEOSTABLE — ij^ ^ (Pan-tan), "Q" ^ J^ {PeUs<JU-dnccmg\ ^ j^ 
{Pehrtan), — Charcoal is directed in the Pen Ts'au to be made from oak wood. Large quantities 
of charcoal are nsed in ordinary cooking, and especially in boiling medicines* in the houses of 
the better classes in China. Tlie powder j^ ^ {Pan-moh\ is directed to be mixed with 
water and taken after the accidental swallowing of coins or metallic Bubstancea Mix- 
ed with honey, it is given in acute diseases of the throat, or is combined wilh other drugs in 
the treatment of dysentery. The charcoal-dust is mixed up with 8esamum-oil and applied to 
bums and scalds. Ctirbonic acid is used as a disinfectant, all Chinese families making it a 
practice to burn a portion of chanx>al in then* houses on the last luglit of the year. Tliis is 
partly for superstitious reasons and partly on sanitary grounds. It is curious how few accidents 
occur amongst the Chinese from the inhalation of the fumes of charcoal. Peh43 au-ehvang is 
only another name for soot^ whkh see. 

0SA7ICA BBTLB_5§ ^ (^iWwm?^).— See Betel-pepper. 

OEATXCA BOXBUBGHIL — ^^ (Pihrpoh), — See Lonff Pepper, 

CHBBSE.—-^ ^ (Ja^fu\ 41 J^ II {Niv.nai-ping\ ^ || (Ja-p'tf^gl—Jn spite 
of a plentiful supply of Chinese names for this important article of diet^ which is unitated by the 
cheaper bean-curd ]§ J^ {Tau'/td, of every Chinaman's diet, most vicious efTorts have been 
made to transfer this word into Chinese, var} ing with the dialect of the IranpgreEsor. The Pai 
Tsau gives several nioles of preparing cheese from milk, or from a mixture of cream and butter- 
milk. The latter is called ^^ JjC {Tshng-shiciiO, but is not used for any other purpose, 
although it makes an excellent diet for infants. Vinegar replaces rennet in Chinese cheese- mak- 
ing. A sort of cheese-maccaroni called ^ ^j^ (Ju^'en\ still made by the Chinese, is ako 
desciibed in the Pen T^au, Laxative, diuretic, nutritive and other properties are riferred to 
this article of food, which is strongly recommended to be eaten in dysentery, and by weak 
children. To both of these latter suggestions, strong confirmation could be brought by the 
author. No food suits chiltlren so well as sound cheese eaten as a meal, in moderation. 

CHEHOPOBini BUBBUM.— ;^ ^ {Ch'ih-hien), ^^ (//i€M-fo ai) — Tliis plant is 
distinguished by its rhomboid, or ronnded-pdnted, entire leaves, with a red, jagged patch in the 
centre of each leaf. The fruit is a thin utricle, containing a single, red, polished seed. TluB 
pot herb is much cultivated and eaten in Hupeh. Five varieties or species of CSienopods or 
Amaranths are described under this head in tlie Pen Tsau^ including perhaps the Spinach planti 
said by Bubnett to grow in China. Codings lenitive, demulcent and insecticide properties are 
ascribed to the seeds of this and other varieties of Chenopodium. The Amaranth us caudatua 
or ^love-lies-hleeding," formerly eaten as a vegetable, is called 9^ pl ^|c {Ye-Iden-tsaiX 
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CH£BET — ^j|5 ^p (Yuh-li), — See Ccrastis communis, and Ccrasus psetidv^cmsys, 

CHSSTHirT. — ^j^ (Lf/i). — There is considerable confusion amongst the Chinese, between 
the Oak and the Sweet Chcstnnt, from the resemblance of the nut of a species of Castanea, called 
^r ^N iSm-lildf to an acorn. The tree is large in China, and the leaves > ery large in 
one variety. One, two or three nuts are found within the large, dehiscent spiny fruit, so 
constantly sj^read for sale in Chinese streets, in both the raw and the roasted foinis. There is a 
flat, smooth-fniited variety in Hupeh, called jj^ ^^ {Pan-lthX and a vaiiety li^hotie nuts are 
said to resemble the hazel-nut The sweetest come from Eiangnan and from the north. The 
Sanscrit name is expressed in Chinese as j^ jgO {Tuh-Jaa). The fi uit of Aleurites is sometimes 
called 5 ^ {S/tiMih\ and that of the .SIsculus is called ^ 6$ Ijl {tien^^zUild, The 
latter resembles the American Horse^jhestnat. The nuts are reckoned to be nutrient, and are 
eaten with chicken, though not thought to be very digestible. A particular kind of sand is cried 
in the streets of Hankow for heating these nnts in, the underground nut being cooked in the 
same way, to a large extent. Vulnerary, resolvent and other properties are referred to the husk, 
and the bruised nuts ai% sometimes made into a poultice. The root is said to be used in hernia 
or hydrocele. 

cmcOBT — ^ i^'^ {K'u-t'u), ^ (jT'tO.— The plant known by this name, and assumed 
by Dr. Williams to be a Tussilago, or Coltsfoot, is probably a species of Ciehorium. The 
leaves are said to have been made into a tea, to prevent sleep. It is curious that the root of 
this plant should be used in the West as a substitute for coffee, which certahily tends to produce 
wakefulness. The character 7^u may be written thus ^^ (^«\ *Tid it is this character %>hieh 
IS found in the Classics replacitig the character ^jp^ {ClicD. The present tea-Uaf was probably 
not that of the olJen days. During the reign of a prince of the Hnn dynasty, the word T*« 
for the character ^^^ (C1ia\ was interdicted, and directed to be pronounced C//a. Sulisequenlly 
this was evaded by omitting the top stroke of the Ulterior part of the character, and still call- 
in<2: the character bv its old name 7^u. In some instances the radical for wood was added at 
the sMe. It is to be observetl tliat the word for tea in the Pen-Tsau^ still enijiloycd in letter- 
writing, and often put upon tea-boxes, is ^^ {Ming). By the use of this word all these con- 
fused names were avoided. See Cichorium, 

CHIM0HAHTHTJ8 raAGRAOT.— ^ ^ (Lah-mei), ^ ^ ^ {ITwanfj-rjei-htcaX Se- 
veral species of the white, fragrant flowers of this plant (Calycanthacea?), are described in the 
Pen Ts^iv. The shrub is sometimes grafted. Tlie flowers, mounted on brass ^ ire, are the 
favourite winter-ornament of Chinese woraoi of all classes. For some reason this plant received 
the name of the Apricot, Ifwang-mei, The flowers are said to be cooling and sialagogue. The 
Chinese seem to have noticed that peculiar arrangement of the woody stmcture next the bark, 
discovered by Mirbel. They macerate the tree in water and then polish it to a beautifully black, 
brilliant surface. The bark of some of the Calycanths is very aromatic, being used in 
America as a substitute for that of Cinnamon. Of this however the Chinese have taken no 
account 

CHINA 0BA8B — '^ '^ {Chi\-ma\~T\m is the name of the fibre produced by the 
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Ba'hmeria nivea, or Urtlca tenacisslma, which see* Coarser sorts of grass-cloth are faminhed 
by tlie fibres of Sida tilio^folia, and Dolichos bulbosus. It is a misfortune that this Nettlewort 
should have been hastily assumed by scientific Englishmen to be a grass. 

GEIHA BOOT — J^ '^ ^ {'tu-fuIb'HngX — See Simlax Chinensis cmd Padofnui cocos* 

CHIORAHTHUB IHCOHBPICUTTB — ^ ^ (Chu-fan), ^ jl^ M 1^ {KUhdu-lan- 
Jam) — .Tbb» plant is briefly mentioned hi the Kwang-kiun-fany-j^u. The flowers, \^ith tluxse 
of Ap^laia odorata, are mixed with certain kinds of tea, called after the phint ^jc ^ ^^ CAm- 
hm-clia. This is a very excellent, but ex{)ensive tea, the Scented Caper of commerce. The 
root of this plant would be worth tr}'ing as a stimulant and sudorific remedy in malarious 
fevei-s, as the root of a very piiiiilar sj>ecies is extensively used in Java in the intermittent fevers 
of that island, according to Bu mk. 

CHLOBODYITE — ^ ^ ^ {Puh-ho-yoh) . — ^This excellent remedy is highly appreciated 
by the Chinese, although as yet they have no distmctive name for it It acts very afiectually 
in colic, and at the moment of an attack of diarrhcea, or even dysentery. The name "pepper- 
mint-medicine " is chosen because of the taste, and from the fact that the Chinese are wont to 
employ pennyroyal and other mints, called Poh-ho, m precisely the same painful affections of 
the belly as this i)opular patent medicine is taken for. Missionaries fond of dabbling in physic 
would do well to confine their exploits to the use of this single drug, so generally useful and 
harmless. 

CHLOBOFOBM — ^^^ ^ ( Ma-i/oli). —^Thls unportant drug is, of course, not known to the 
Chinese^ apart from the exiK-rience of Mission IIuHpitals It has a most excellent effect on the 
Chinese, but should always l)e given with much caution to confirmed opium-smokers, and gen- 
erally with more care during the very hot weather. The repetition of the djiig, towards the 
close of the ojKjration, when eousciousncFS hiis been already restored, is a dangerous experiment, 
ui the author's experience, llie wonl Ma-t/oh^ appears to be more generally applied to local 
anawthetics than to those which act through and all over the system. The name seems to have 
been taken from the word aj)i'lie(l to the painless eniptions of leprosy, which Is called "^ j^ 
^ {T(Mna'fut}(/\ The flowers of a species of Cann'abis (^ |||, HcMiutX and of the Da- 
tura ( -^ ^ ^^^, Maii'tou-IoX were formerly infused in wine, and drunk as a stupefying 
medicuie preparatory to acupuncture, the oixjning of abscesses, and the use of the actual 
cautery. A Solanaceous plant called If^ >^ ^J {Ycih-pnh-iu\ probably identical wiUi 
tlie Atropa mandragt>ra of botanists, is said to be capable of causuig a trance of three days' 
duration. Hwa-To, a celebrated surgeon of the Han period, the M.\chaon of Chinese historical 
romance, used this latter plant. Aconiteroot, the tubers of Pinellia tuberifera, Long Pepper, 
the root of Heterotropa asaroides, the flowers of Hyoscyamus, Azalea, Andromeda and Hhodo- 
deTHhx)n, the tubers of Arisoema and Arum pentaphyllum, an nnknown gum-resin called MS 
^^ {Mwwi-hiaiyjX and the fat extracted from the head of the toad, are substances which are 
reputcil to have anaesthetic properties, generally employed locally. These substances and other 
imaginary or sui)crsliiioMir forunil.x» are Sfiid tx) be employed by kidnappers of children, who 
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manufacture ^5 Wr {Toh-p^ing), or "medical confectionary" containing these drags. On this 
account such dnigs, called j^ ^^ (Mi-yoh), are virtually forbidden to be sold or employed. 
Bobbers are known to use a sort of pastille containing the Afivan4tkm4/ and other quieting per- 
fumes, by means of wliich they certainly seem to render the deep of their victims very pro- 
found. . 'J 

CHBYSAHTHEMUM ALBTIM ^ ^^ (PeWiu^-Auw).— There are innumrxable va- 
rieties of the Chrysanthemum in China, of which at least thirty-five are said to be indigenous 
in Honan. Four distinct treatises have been ^Titten on the cultivation of this Composite flower. 
The white variety here indicated is said to have originally come from Kan-yang, in Honan. 
The dried fragrant flowers are said to be tonic, sedative and cosmetic. They are principally 
used as a wash for sore eyes. A tincture is said to be useful in debility. The ashes of the 
flower are said to be insecticide. The flower is taken in the form of powder to recover the 
drunkard. So many substances are said in the Pen 71s au to be anti-vinous, that it is diflBcult 
to know whether to refer it to the good desires of the people, who are commonly credited with 
being temperate, or to tlie bad qimlities of their wines. 

CICHOBira.— =g^ ^ (K'urtsai), ^ g {K^yrku), ^ |^ ^j^ (iCi^mai-tsaD, ^ 
{Tu), — Chicory (Cichorium Intybus) and Endive (C. Endivia), are both rated and eaten as 
a pot herb or salad by the Chinese, the greatest gardeners in the world. The herbage is beliei"ed to 
be tonic, antiscorbutic, sedative to the heart, alterative, and good for bloody urine, piles and car- 
buncles. The root is recommended in diarrhoea, dysentery, dysuna and ha^maturia. The 
flowera and seeds are given in catarrh, j;unulice and as a cordial in debility. 

CICTJTA. — 1^ 2|J (Kuu'pen). — ^This sj)eeies or variety of the Cieula (Unil)elliferrae), was 
formerly used as a scent, and dcxis not seem to be vindent, like the British species, Cicuta 
virasa. It is said to resemble the Angelica or Levisticum, both of wliieh have replaced it to a very 
great extent in Cliineso {jliarmacy. Tlie Chinese ])lant has small, bijmuiate, entire leaves ac- 
cording to the Pen T^au. The yellow ish-brown, branching nodulated roots, with small r(X)t- 
lets and large portions of the stem still attached to them, are brouglit from Shensi and Kiang- 
nan. They have the same smell as the Ch iienkungy and a sweetibh and somewhat acrid 
flavour. Stimulant, antispasmodic, artJiirilic, deobstruent, alterative and resolvent qualities are 
attributed to the root and seeds. Cosmetic preparations and washes for itch are said to have 
been formerly made from the root. 

CINCHOHA.— ^ ^ ^ {Kln-tan-pi) ^ B^ ^ (TTm-iV-zif/).— This bark is not 
known to the Chinese medical faculty, quinine having taken the place of Cinchona in foreign 
practice to a very great extent, since the opening up of commercial and general intercomBe. 
Tlie word Kin-tan-p i expresses the colour, value and nature of this most useful drug, esi^ecially 
in the form of the ycUow bark. Kiii4i'na is the name coined by Dr. Hobson for Cinchona. 
Powdered cinchona bark, especially a mixture of the red and yellow kinds m powder, is an ex- 
ceedingly valuable remedy in the treatment of infantile diseases among the Chinese. See 
Qninine. 
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aha). — This important ore of mercury, a sulphide of tlie melal, is brought from Yu-yang chau 
(SechVen), Lien chau (Kwangtung), Kiiig-yuen fu, and Kwei-lin fu (Kwangsi), Kwei-yang fu, 
Sz*-naa fu, T'ung-jln fu, Tu-yun fu, P mg-yueh chau, Ta-ling fu, and Tsun-f fu (Kwei-chau), 
Ghang>sba fu, Yuea-chau fu, and Yung-shun fu (Hunan), and from Shang chau in Shenei 
province. Kin-chau, the Ma-yang hien (Hunan) of Uie present day, formerly yielded excellent 
cinnabar. That coming from Shin-chau fa (Hunan), is said to be the best, hence the drug is 
called in prescriptions SMnrsha, Cinnabar is also made from mercury, " by the reaction of 
sulphur (and saltpetre says Dr. Wiluams) on the metal in small copper furnaces, in which it 
is collected, after sublimation, in acicular crystals." Both native and artificial cinnabar are said 
to be exported to Europe and to Japan. Cinnabar was formerly confounded with realgar and 
orptment. It is a coarse, shining powder, witb a varying depth of red colour, according to the 
degree of pulverizaticxi. The finest is used as a pigment, and in making red lacquer for varnish- 
ing. The coarser kinds, sometimes met with in definite cakes, are employed in external 
medication or are used to extract mercury. More than ten descriptions of cinnabar aie distin- 
guished in Chinese works. GKxxi cinnabar does not leave any stain on paper. Hupeh, Yunnan 
and Shenai formerly yielded this ore of mercury, which was investigated, according to the Rev. 
J Edkins, by ih^ Chinese alchemists as early as the Christian era. It was called by them the 
fUl /T {Sien-tan\ or " Immortal elixu:," and equivalent of the Philosopher's Stone of the alche- 
mists of the west, who nu'ff/U have obtained their knowledge of this and other curious sub- 
stances from the early Chinese chemists, through the intercourse of Mahommedan traders from 
Arabia and the Persian Gulf, with the people of Southern and Eastern China. Persia and 
the Si-hu appear to have supplied cinmibar to the Chinese. Cinnabar is said to be connected 
with the south, and is believed to be at the head of all minerals and metals, being capable of 
transmutation, in equal periods of two hundred years, into each or any of the five principal me- 
tals, finishmg with gold. For medicinal purposes the coarser samples are powdered, levigated 
and dried. It is said to be tonic, alterative, sudorific, antiperiodic, alexipharmic, prophylactic 
and escharotic. Stories of extraordinary longevity resulting fix)m the drinking of the water of a 
well impregnated with cinnabar, situated in Ma-yang hien (Hunan), led to the preparation of 
panaceas of all sorts from cinnabar, ginseng and other drugs. Children were formerly dosed 
with this mercurial preparation as soon as bom, with some dim idea of perhaps congenital 
syphilis. Small quantities are worn in bags by children, in order to ward off frightful spirits 
and actual chorea. A small quantity is taken as a prophylactic by the whole Chinese popula- 
tion of this part of the country on the great festival held on the fifth day of the fiflh month. 
At the present time this drug is used almost exclusively as an external remedy, with which 
syphilitic and every sort of sore or eruption is dusted. Borneo camphor is mixed with it, or it 
IS rubbed up with lard and applied to parts afiected with pediculi. The salivating effects of this 
and other preparations of mercury are generally understood- at the present time by the Chinese. 
See Vermillion, 

CUnrAKOMim TAMALA — ^ M jjj^ (fien<huh'hvei),—A kind of Cinnamon is 
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spoken of in the Pen Ts au as of Indian origin, but yielded by trees growing in Fubkien, Can- 
ton, Kwangsi and Chehkiangi The bark is said to be. tbin, and much kss acrid than the 
cassia generally. Thb is probably the C. Tamala, or the C. iners of the Indian botanists. 
The folia tamalapathri (or malabathri), which have a strong aromatic flavour, and were for- 
merly exported from China, are leaves of this tree. It probably yields some of tlie Cassia-bnds 
exported to India and Europe. Its properties are said to be the same as those of the Ktcei- 
sin, the best decorticated cassia. 

CIKirAMOK — 0^ ;|^ {Juli-hce{\ 3£ ^ ( Yuh-hreil—TXm name is retained out of 
deference to Dr. Wiiijams, who speaks of a tliick ' flesljy cassia " or the true cinnamon, grow- 
ing in Annam or Cochin-china, and possibly in Kwangsi province. The province of Kweichan, 
formerly written >f$ Jff| {Kivet-chtm), would seem to have yielded cinnamon or cassia. Two 
places in Himan (Kwei-tung hien and Kwei-yang chau), are also named aft'T the cassia. The 
name Vuk^nnei is given on the authority of Dr. Morkison, who is gi'iierally accurate, but can- 
not be confirmed in this quotation. See Cofsia, 

CIBSIUW— /Jn ^\ (Slau-ki). -^ ^^ (TiU'I), ^) |?ij (nVA/).— Several P]H>cncs of 
Cirsium, Cnicus, Centaurea and Carduus, (curiously named after various animals), all mem- 
bers of the Cynaraceous branch of the ComposiUe, arc included under the name of KL Their 
roots are eaten as in other countries, and with the leaves and stalks are held to be nutrient, al- 
terative, antis<?orbutic, astringent, demulcent and discutient. The Siau-hl is more used inter- 
nally, whilst the Ta-ki is apj)lied as a poultice to carbuncles and swellings. 

CIESIUM LAHCEOLATUM.— J^ [||f (Suh-ticdn\ )\\ ||[j {C/nicn^ffnm),—The l)rown 
wrinkled roots of this Composite plant are met with in short pieces very hard, and of a dirty 
white colour in the interior. The taste is sweetish, mucilaginous, with a bitteri.««h afier-taste. 
P*u-chau fu (Shansi), Han-chung fu (Shensi) and several j Lices in Sech*uen, yield this plant. 
Tonic, vulnerary, arthritic and demulcent properties are commonly attrilnited to the whole of 
the plant, which is cre<hted, as its name signifies, with the power of joining together broken bones 
and tendons. The root is given in diarrhoea, fluxes of all kinil«, urinary and pueiperal 
affections. 

CITEOH, BTn)DHA»B._|l^ |j;| (Kau-j/ueri), ^fe -^ tH* (Fu/i-.^/uw-bm), ^ :^| 
(Hiang-yuen), — This is the fruit of the monstrous species of Citron, caHed Sarcodactvlis odorata, 
formed by the natural separation of the constituent cari)els of the fruit. The tree is giown near 
water in Kiangnan, Fuhkien, Canton, Kweichau and other provinces. Su-chau fu (Kiangsu), 
T siuen-chau fu (Fuhkien), and Chau-chau fu (Canton) yield the best kinds. The leaves of the 
tree are long and pointed, and the branches prickled. The yellow fruit attains a very large 
size in some instances, and is much prized in Central and Northern China, where it is carried in 
the hand, or placed on tables, to give out its strong and delicious i)erfume. It is also placed 
in clothes-presses with the same object In the soutli, where the fniit is plentiful, it is made 
into a preserve, or the juice used to wash fine linen cloth. The Jews carried the citron (eQirog) 
in the left hand, at the Feast of Tabernacles as a sacrifice of a sweet smell, and possibly tlie word 
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Buddha's hand denoteH some practice of the Cliincse in connection with the worehip of 
Buddha. The root and leaves of this Aurautiaceoiis tree are officinal in the same cases as tlie 
dried peel, which see. 

CITBOH-PEEL — ^ ^ ^ (Fuhr^hau^Uen).— The fruit of the Citron (Sarcodactylis) 
above-mentioned, is brought from Jin-hwdi ting, in Kweichau in fine, dried slices. They are 
thin and shrivelled, the greenish-yellow cuticle fringing the white, inert, cellular t'ssuc which 
forms the greater part of the drug. The smell is citron-like, but faint^ and the taste aromatic 
and bitter. Some of the drug met with in the drug-shops is veiy dark. Stomachic, stimulant^ 
tussic, ezpectrrant and tonic properties are attributed to thb substance. 

omtlJIXUS. — gg JJJ^ {Si4wa\ 1^ jSi (HanrkwaX—TheBB are the ki^, roimd, or 
globose, parti-coloured fruits of the iSt-ibaa or red-fleshed watennelon, so largely eaten in China 
as a cooling fruit in the very hot weather. It has much less flavour than in other countries^ 
but is very juicy. Melon-seeds, JlJ\'f' {Kwa4s^eX eaten in tea-shops are usually the seeds of 
the gourd parched in order to facilitate their being cracked by the teeth, in the mouth, 
without the aid of the fingers. The kernels are said to be demulcent, pectoral and peptic. 
This ^ Western melon "is said to have been so named from the fact that the Kitaijor Elitan, 
having routed the Turkic tribes called Hwui4dy the seeds were introduced into northern 
China from their country, and became general iu China m the tenth centory. There is a 
white or paler red variety, much less wholesome. This melon should be eaten with cautbn,a8 It 
very frequently brings on severe dianhsea, and even cholera, according to Chinese authors. 
Liquid night-soil is largely used in the cultivation of all these melon& 

GIZBU8 AUBAHTHm — j^ (iCan), i^ (iiTtu^X— See (hvnge^ Mandariti^ and Orange, 
Sweet 

. ORBITS AUBAimini TAB. 80AB&A — ^ j^ ^ {HwaMyh-'hungX—Thib dried peel 
of this immature orange, a variety of the Sweet Orange, is brought from Hwa chau, in Eau- 
chan fu (Kwangtimg), and sold at a veiy high price m Central China. It is externally of a 
dark brown, or blackish colour, and covered with a yellowish bloom, which is seen, by means 
of a glass, to consist of short haira. The inner sur&ce is of a dirty white colour. As usually 
sold in the shops it is put up in the form of a nz-rayed atat* made by dividing into six parts the 
fruit, or rind, fix>m nearly the apex to the hdUUm, and doubling the segments of the peel upon 
themselves into a flat star. Two whole fruits hare their rind thus treated, the pulp being taken 
away, and the two starlike pieces bound together to the eentce with red silk thread. These sell 
for about a tael a pair. The pieces vary from two inches and a half to three inches and three 
quarters in diameter, the smaller pieces fetching the highest price. It is made into a tincture, 
and is much esteemed in the central and northern provinces m a sedative, carminative, 
stomachic, and expectorant remedy. 

CITBirs BIOABAOU. — i(fy ^ (JTati-ib'ii^).— The round fruit of this thorny oiange-bush, 
which yields strongly smelltng snow-white flowexs, is medicinaL The peel is very thin, and very 
bitter, and is usually mixed with the Citrus microcarpa in the form of the immature dried fruits 
cat across. The leaves are given in cynanche, the prickles aie said to leUeve toothache, the 
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pips arc given in dysentery, and the bark of the shrob is ptescribed in apoplexy. The froits 
are given in molluscum and some other skin-diseases. 

crrMB TOBCA — jj^ j^ (Chl-hoh).— The dried .fruits of this species of orange, in 
various degrees of maturity, are cut across and sun-dried. The drug then forms circular discs 
of from one and a-half to two inches in diameter, nearly flat on the cut surface, but convex on 
the exterior. The peel is very hard and thick, being half of the diameter of the fruit in the 
smaller discs. Externally it is rough, of a reddish or blackish-brown colour, and internally of a 
buff colour. The taste is moderately Intter and aromatic. The drug is brought-from Scch'nen, 
Han-yang fu (Hupeh), and Shang chan (Shena). Cooling, stomachic and deobstrnent pro- 
perdes are ascribed to the fruit which would seen to be in great favour, from the large number 
of prescriptions given nnder this head in the Pen Dbou. The rind oi the frnit 7^ y^ (CH^^ 
the bark of the tree, the bark of the root, and the young leaves are all officinal, the latter being 
recommended in place of the common tei^leaf. 

CITBTJB rmCA — il^ Of (CAi%siVA). —These are the fniits of apparently the same 
Aurantiaceous tree as the above, in a smaller and more immature form, supposed to be more 
cooling than the Cfu-koh. 

CITB0S llIcaOCABPA._|^ j^ ^ {T£ing4ciuh-p% f^ ^ (r«'fV;>'t)— These aw 
the small, smooth, unripe finils of several species of Citrus little known, dried whilst green, and 
cut into thm slices or sections about half-an-mch to an inch across, or more. When fresh 
they are very fragrant, bat are aflen adulterated or replaced by the peel of the pumelo or 
other small fruits of the genus Citrus. l!1iey probably have nothing to do wiih sucb an 
imaginary spedes aa 0. microcarpa, which name is cmly retained for purposes of disUnction. 
The uses are the same as those of the other sorts of orange-rind. 

OREirS OUTOEFOBSIB.— ^ j^ (Kifirkmh), jj[ Ij^ (Lu4iuh\— The ftiaform 
Trait of the small species of ^ GUden orange " is the Eum-qnat of the Cantonese. The word 
Loquat (Lu-kiah) is more correctly applied to this fruit than the i'^poi, or Eriobotrya 
japonica. It is also called Nutmeg Orange from its resemblanoe to a nutmeg. It is sold in 
■mall foreign bottles in Hankow, hang much scarcer in the central provinces. It is used as 
a dessert, or gamitore at weddings, and is made into a conserve. The seed only is used 
inedicinally as a stimidant) carminative, antiphlogistic, anti-vinous and dendorisng remedy. 
See LoqtioL 

eLAT-lBOV BALLS — "J* -^ ||| (Tif^sfow^oA).— This is a term nsed by Tatarinov 
fbra mhneral sabetaace not ibund in the Fen Tsau. The words Ting4ue refer to the tadpole, 
which is 83 called from its resembhince to a naS with its head and sharp-pointed tail Such a 
aabstance is likely to be nsed as a medicine by the Chinese, and is in fact enomemted in the 
Pen Teau^ along with the apawn of the frog, as a topical application in liohmi, ocaema and 
scabies^ and is nsed with walnut-shells as a hair-dye. 

CLBHAtn TITALBA — ^ ^ {Tung-tfcoi^, -^ ^ (^uA-^im^).— The jointed woody 
glem of this climUng Ranunculaceous plant, is sold in pieces of a foot in length, and from nine to 
'f€ii inches in cixcnrnference. The wood is yellow, and the vascular tissue is arranged in plates, 
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passing from Uie ccntxe to the circamference, and open enough to allow air to be blown througfa| 
as the Chinese name indicates. Two or more species are alluded to in the Pen Tsau. The 
wood is bitter to the taste, and is pronounced to be a stimulating, diaphoretic, laxative^ diuretiCi 
stomachic and viUncrary drug, quickening all the senses and faculties. The root is used in 
goitre, and the fruit is reported to be tonic, stomachic, and diuretic. Most of these qualities 
are mere theoretical inductions from tlie open character of the woody tissue of ihe plant. The 
provinces of Shansl, Shensi, Hunan and Kiang-nan furnish the drug. 

0L0TE8._"J' ^ {Ting-hiang), T "F* # {Ting^tszt-ldangX $| "S* $ {Ki^heh- 
hvmgX — ^Tbe evergreen tree producing the common clove (Car}'opbjUu8 aromaticus) is met 
with in Eau-chau fu, and Kwang-chau fu, in Canton province, according, to Chinese works. 
It is said be dioecious, and to gniw in Cochin China, Pulo Condor, and In the islands and 
countries of the Indian Archipelago. Cloves are imported to use as a condiment with meaty 
and in the south to distil the oil which is sometimes exported Good cloves, supposed to be 
the male flowers, are large, heavy, tapering, of a dark reddish-brown colour, having a hot acrid 
t^iste, and give out oil when indented with the nail. Warm, slimuhting, carminative, cor- 
rective, stomachic, tonic, anthelmintic, and derivative pniperties are attributed to this spice, 
which is given in cases of offensive breath, diarrhoea, cholera, infantile disorders of the belly, 
uterine fluxes, sterility, and many other diseases. The crushed buds are applied to polypus 
narium, mammary siuui, cracked nipples, and sore eyes. The bark (~j ^^, of the tree^ 
8om3what thicker than c.issia-bark, is used in toothache and as a domestic remeily. The twigs 
and root are also ofiicinal. 

CHIDIUM HOHKIEBI — »tfe ^ "J^ {SItie-chwang-tszel—Thim are the small, ovdd 
fniits of an Umbelliferous plant met with all over China. The mericarps are strongly ribbed, 
with one vitta belweem each rib, and the commUsure b bivittate. The dnig has very little 
odour, but a wann taste. It is said to act on the kidneys, and to be aphrodisiac, anti- 
rheumatic, sedative, astringent, vulnerary, and discutient. Washes and ointments arc made from 
the cru5;hed or powdere<] seeds, for bathing prolapsus recti, piles, fistuloe ani, and leprous or 
scabioa'i sores. Li Shi-cuin makes the very appropriate remark that because we are so 
familiarly acquainted with our own indigenous plants, we are apt to neglect them in search 
and favour of far-fetched dnigs, of no better quality. 

C0BAtT._3^ W (^^-^WX 7^ ^ ( Yang-t'sivgX ^ ^ (Pic«-fWw^.>— This SubsUncc, 
placed under Pieii^U ing in the Pei^Ts^aUy and not clearly distinguished from malachite, is a kind 
of z lifer, or powder-blue," oi smalts, prepared by roasting the native arseniuret of cobalt 
CamSodia is said to yield it. It contams silica and potash and is used in colouring glass, 
painting on porcelain, and glazing copper vessels, and in distemper. It is placed by Dr. Williams 
amongst the Chinese imports, but is not known to be used medicinally. 

C0CHnffCAL_5f ||[ 7JC(r(^Va».T/ii),— This substance is imi^rted, accortlmg to Dr. 
WiLUASCS, into the South of China, the Cantonese having learnt the value of this insect {Coccus 
Cacti) as a dye. It is scarcely known in Hankow, nor has it been foimd in the Pen-Ts^au, 

COJZ'S CLAW.—^ ;iV ^ {Ki^Chaa^f), 1^ f^ (CM-Kul—See Iloi'enm dulcis. 
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Tins name " Cock's claw " is a transtafion of the Chinese cliaracters {Ki-Chau-Tsze), 

0000A_|^ ^ ^ {Kwo-KiOiOCaX ^ ^ {Ko-Kol—^h^ Theobroma cocoa is 
said by Bubmett to be met with in China, but notiiing is known of the plant here nor of the 
paste, save by those in close contact with foreigners. 

OOCOA-Hul — 7^ -^ ( Te-tsze). — ^The Cocos nuicifera, or Coc4)a Palm, " this most useful, 
of all trees," as Dr. Wartng calls it, is met with in the Island of Hainan, and on the adjacent 
mainland of the Canton province, as far north as Lat 20 50, according to Mr. Sampson. The 
fruit is compared to the head of a man, and some legend is given in the Pen-Tsau of the head of 
the King of Tueh having been lamed into the cocoa-nut fruit The albumen is eaten by the 
Chinese, and the juice or milk fl|J -J- jjj is variously described as heating and cooling, nn- 
trient and serviceable in hcematemesis and dropsy. The bark of the tree and the shell of the 
nut, wliich is sometimes carved and polished to make drinking vessels, are both recommended 
as astringentand styptic remedies. The milk of the cocoa-nut has been recently brought forward 
in India as a remedy in phtliisis, debility, and cachexia. A tincture of the parched diell of 
the nut is said to be very efficacious in the secondary and tertiary effects of syphilis. The 
collection of the sweet juice of the flowering branch of this and of the Palmyra Palm, is alluded 
to as having been known in China since the close of the Han dynasty. Toddy or arrack, called 
^SS fii[ iS* ^^ AK wi iS (y^^shu-isiuX are said to be made on Hainan -island. Dr. Wajrwo 
speaks of a Toddy Poultk;e, made by adding the fresiily-drawn juice of the Cocoa or Pal- 
myra Palm to rice flour till it has the consistence of a soft poultice, and subjecting this to heat 
over a gentle fire, until fermentation commences. This poultice applied aflcr the manner of the 
old-fashioned yeast |X)ultice to gangrenous sores, carbuncles and indolent ulcers, is said to be very 
useful ThePalmyra Palm called the ^ ij^ {Pei-s/mX the Borassns flabellifomiis of botan 
ists, is spoken of in the Pen Ts <ni, in connexion with the Cocoa-nut, as yielding arrack, and 
a kmd of white sugar, the Jaggery of India. The tree grows in the southern provinces. The 
fibres of the rind of the Cocoa-nut, and the brown cotton-like substance from the outside of the 
base of the fronds of the Palmyra Palm, may be used to staunch wounds. 

COFFEE. — ^jj^ 1^ ^^ (A7r/-^?-c/* a).— Tliis name is coined or adopted from some such 
barbarous corapoimd now rendered intelligible to the Chinese by long nse. It is introduced into 
this list for the sake of its use in cases of opinm-poisonmg. New tea aaswers every purpose 
of the cofifee, and should always be tried m the absence of the latter in the trcatment of 
such cases. 

OOIB — ^ (Tsw)ff). — Sec Ilentp-palm. 

COIX LA0HBT1IALI8 — ^ ]^ ^ {f-yi-jinl-^Q Job's Tetas. 

COLLDIOIT. — if^ ^^ {Mien-kau), — This preparation is scarcely known to the Chinese, 
and a name has had to be coined, denoting that it is made from cotton, (gun-cottoo), and is 
used as a plaster. This sui^cal appliance finds very great favour with the Chinese who are 
fond of sealiug up wounds and sores with plasters of all kinds. 

COLTSFOOT ^^ ^^ ^ {Kw*aH'tunff'hwa), — ^The flowering scapes of this composite 

plant, with the purplish bracts, and unopned yellow florets, are used in Chinese pharmacy in 
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miijh the sanid Way as iil popular medicine in England. Two varieties arc met with in China 
and Corea, one having a large iiower. Shanai and Shensi furnish the drug which is given as 
an expectorant in apoplexy, phthisis, coughs and asthma, and as a demulcent in fevers. Eyes 
are bathed with the flowera steeped in hot water. The flowers are smoked, in mnch the 6ame 
way as the leaves of the plant are used as extemporaneous tobacco in England, by Chinamen 
harassed with chronic cough. 

OOMFBSY. .^J^ y^ {Ti-hioimff). — ^The mucilaginous roots of a Borage-wort, not far 
removed from Symphytum^ are sometimes mixed with Bchmannia. See Behmmnia Cltinensia, 

OOMMELTVA MSDXOAi — tJ" ^ {Tsfm-tung). — These tubers, about an inch long, seem 
Bometunes to be the produce of a species of Commelyna, or Aneilema, but more frequently they 
appear to be the tuberous roots of the Ophiopogon japonicus. They are used as a cooling and 
expectOTant remedy. See Aneiiema medica. 

OOMSELTKA FOLTOAMA.— fg jjg ]^ (roA^AtWaii), ft ^ ^ {Ckuh-yeUs'at).— 
This ^duckVfoot grass,*' with its flat, narrow leaves and herbaceous calyx, is considered to be 
related to the Bamboo. The flower of this Spider-wort, as it is called by English botanists, is 
compared by the Chinese to a moth. This plant is much cultivated as a potherb, ii^hich is 
eaten in spring, and the juice of the flower is used as a bluish pigment in painting upon trans- 
parencies. Demulcent^ diuictic and lenitive qualities evidently reside in the herbage of this 
plant, which is taken internally in cynanche, fevera, dysentery, abdominal obstructions anf* 
dysoria, and is applied topically to piles, abcesses and bites. Dr. Hasskabi^ of Java, has pub- 
lished a valuable monograph on the Commelynaceoe of India, and the Indian Archipelago. In 
some countries the rhizomes of Commelynas becoma very starchy, and are eaten. Commelyna 
Rumplui is used in Lidia as an emmenagogue. llie identification of this plant is taken from 
Tatajomov. See AnetUma tnedtccij and Commelyna medica. 

OOSTBCmOH OF AIMOirBS. — :^ j^ {ffanff^i).--A fatty confection is directed in the 
Pen r« ott to be made by mixing blanched almonds with ginger-root and liquorice, adding 
cream and beating all t(^ther. A fermented preparation is also given. Lenitive, tussic and 
expectorant properties are referred to this sort of domestic tofiee. See Almond-4ea, 

COSncnOV of SOBES — ^ ^ ^ (Mei-kwet-hm).— An excellent Syrup of Roses is 
made by Kiangsu people, and is sometimes called by this name, more appropriately given to 
the confection, useful in pill-making, but not known here. 

OOHOXE — ^ (Chuh), ^ {Mt% f $ |R (i7f-/an).— Rice-gruel is an excellent demul- 
cent and cooling diet, or drink, in fevers, and after operations in Chinese Mission Hospitals. 
A Chinaman may be kept in bed for a week with nothing but this diet, without any hurt. 
Common or glutinous >|^7|c {Ju-mi), rice, maize, millet, wheat, taro-roots, Coix -grains, 
EuryalcHseeds, and some thirty or more substances are directed, in the Peti Ts au, to be made 
into ptisans, or broths and called ^jf^ {Chuh\ rice being added according to deshv. They are 
used as diuretics, demulcents, tussics, and laxatives, and are very serviceable in the treatment 
of all diseases having tLe word di/s attached to them. Qoodi rice-gruel, made by boiling stale rice 
for half a day at a steady rate, is au excellent means of increasing breast-milk in both natives 
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aiiJ foreii^ers. Pci-sons get very fat on a plenlifiil 8t;pply of this. Congtc ina^lc witli rice aod 
blanched almonds, with a little loaf-sugar, or ncc giiiel made by boiling good nee and the seeds 
of the Nelumbium speclosmn (Lotus) for four hotu^ are excellent diet-drinks. 

CAEAUBOLA — 3£ ^ -^ {Wu-lten-tszeX 5. ^ "^ Wu-iwff-tszeX J^ f^ {Yang- 
t^iu). — ^TLis fruit, the Averrhoa Carambola (Oxalidace.T) of bcjlanists, the Chinese gooseberry 
of Anglo-Chinese gardens, is met with in the sonthem provinces of Fuhkien, KwangUmg and 
KwangsL Tiie fruit when ripe is three or four inches long, yellow, very formally marked by 
five prominent ridges, very juicy and rather sharp to the taste. The odonr is pleasant, but dis- 
agreeable to some persons. The yield is very abundant, and the fruit sometimes reaches Han- 
kow. Cooling, sialagogue and antiphlogistic properties are attributeil to the fruit, wliich is pickled 
by some and preserved by others, according to taste. 

COKVOIVULTJS—gjgf g^ {Fang-la\ '^ ^ 2i (ffdn-fang^X TK E8^ B Wuh-fang4ai. 
— This is a doubtful identification suggested by Tataiunov. The dnig a^ Kcid in Hankow is a 
brown, bulky, amylaceous, tuberous root, split longitudinally into two or four pieces, and showing 
on its cross-section something of the same radiated disposiiion of the vascular tissue as is met 
with in Adenophora and other Convolvulaceott TIte snn'Jl is agreeaKcy and the taste 
bitterish and mucilagiuous. Han-chung-fu in Sbcn^ I tu hien (Hupeh), and Kienp^ing hien in 
Nganhwui yield this drug called in Chinese "'selPprotector'' from its use In fevers, dropsieSy 
rheumatism, pulmonary, choleraic and urinary diiscaFf^ all of a giave character, and all to be 
cured by this drug, in connection with Sophora flav^escens, Behmannla, Ginseng, and such Eke 
mucilaginous medicines not one whit better than so much liquorile-root. Thf^ fruit ia officinal 
as a remedy in prolapsus recti, a very common disease in China. 

OOmroiVOLDS— ^ ^(T<»>g-»»n):i^'T^ {Lurtanf,), /fl !^ {Otnen-tang), ^ ^j^ 
{Afing-tangX — ^Tliis name denotes a species of Gfinseng brought from Jl. ^, S/Mng-timg, (the 
present Lu-ngsm hi in Shansi), for which it is substituted. It is met witli in long, slender, 
tapering, pale yellow pieces, slightly twisted. They ai-e about five incht« m length, mncb 
smalls than the Fiing-tang-aaiiy, which they very much resemble, being wrinkled or furrowed 
longitudinally and transversely. The interior tb T)rittle, brownish-yellow, open m structure, with 
a lighter central pith. The taste is sweetish and shightly mucikginous, resembling that of 
malt The Hankow market b supplied from Shansi. The Scch uen variety, called CliaeH-tang^ 
is much larger, darker and more like Shordcaif or Adenophora. Tliis ]dcntificatk)n is by Tatar- 
iNOY, but there is do doubt that this as well aa Adenophora, is a Campanulaceovs plant, 
either a Campanula, or a Phyteuma. Its useR are much the same as ginseng. Jfling-tangy or 
clear ginseng from Shang-tang," is brought from Hupeh, and is very different in appearance. 
It is in hard pieces of four inches in length, tapering at both ends like a cigar, ooe being tnm- 
cated and the other pointed. The cuticle is of a yellowish colour stained with reddisli points, 
marked with fine lines or furrows, and the interior hard, white, porous, and easily se|)arated 
from die translucent cortical part. Its uses are the same as the Tavgsan, All the^ dnigs, 
including Fimg-tangsanf may be called Bastard Ginseng, as they are all used to adulterate, or 
to replaoe Ginseng. 8ec Campanula, 



COinrOI.VTJnjP — ^ '^ (7s:M/uen\ ^ ^ 2|l (re-kien-nhi). This Con^•o^vllIaccons 
RX)l 18 fibrou.", flexible, and of a reddish brown colour, having a fragrant smell, and but little taste. 
I*-chan fn in Shantung, Han-chung (Shcnsi), and the country of the Ngai-lan-i, a tribe of Laos, 
yield iJie best kinds. Hingkwoh and other places in Hupeh also yield the drug, which is muoh 
used in the treatment of pulmonary affection?, and in hoemoptysia, hcsmaturia, puerperal 
hcemorrhage, and dysuria. The plant has never been examined, but it probably differs but little 
from Convolvuhw (Pharbitis) Nil. 

COHVOLVTOTJB KEPTAH8.— ^ ^ {Po-lwff), y^ ^ {Po-ts'ail— This plant is largely 
cultivated in Central China as a vegetable eaten in spring, and somewhat resembling spinach in 
flavour. It is said to be cooling, domulcent, laxative, and alterative. This plant Ls said to have 
been originally brought fmm some such country as Nepal. 

C03KU PUNCTATA — ^ |^ l^ (nivan(;-pi-kwb).—Th\s Aurantiaceous plant, yielding 
the delicious "yellow-skinned" fruit called WkimpeCj is common in Southern China, and in the 
Indian Archipelago. It is briefly mentioned in the Pen Ts\ni as coming from Hwang chau in 
EwangBi. 

COPAL, nroiAK— «*Q R^ yft (Po-mi-yt/).— Tliis White Dammar, or Gum Animi is the 
product of certain species of Dipteraccous trees, allied to, if not identical witli, the Vateria Indica, 
met with in Borneo and Sumatra. Il exudes from the tree in a liquid or oily form, which 
gradually becomes dark and hard with «age. When fresh it makes an excellent varnish. As 
Plney Dammar, some of it comes to China, and the harder sorts as Copal, or Gum Animi, are 
uaerl in caulking ships. Dr. WirxuMS says " There is a bard sort, found in big lumps under 
the trees, or on their trunks, in large qu«antiLies. It is mixed with a softer kind to make it less 
brittle. It is brought to China in native vessels." No use is known to be made of this bal- 
samic substance, which might be used in making plasters for rheumatism. See Dammcti^ and 

OOPPEB — j^ {tnngX ^ ^ {Cliih-t' ung\ ^ ^ (CAV^-ibn).— The word tung, 
used for copper is said to be intended to denote its close relation to gold which is sometime's 
spoken of as red, like copper. It may also refer to the frequent amalgamation of these two 
metals in the making of ornaments and coins. Ning-kwoh fu, Tai-ping-fu (NganhwuD Yen- 
ping fu (Fuhkien), Ching-tu fu, Ning-yuen fu, Chung-king fu, Tung-chuen f\i (Sech nen), 
Kwang-chau fu. Lien chau, Shau-cbau fu, Kia-ying chau, Shau-king fu (Canton), Rwei-lin fu 
(Ewangsi) Ching-kiang fii, Yung-pch-ling, Tung-chuen fu (Yimnan), Tai-yuen fu, Kiai chau 
(Shansi), and Si-ngan fti (Shen-si) yield copper, acconling to the Chinese at the present time. 
Wu-chang fu in Hupeh does not appexir to yield any at j^rcsent, although formerly the mines at 
Peh-man produced large quantities. The sulphnret and carbortate are the principal ores. A 
mineral said to produce brass jBf ^^ (IIwang-t^ung\ by smelting with calamine, is called 
@ fffi ^K (Tsze'ien-t\ing\ or ** native copper." The substance called by this name at the 
present day is a peroxide of iron. Alloys of copper are very numerous. Argentan or white 
copper Q ^q {Pek't^ung), contains copper, zinc, iarsenic and nickel. False argentan y§^ Q 
j^ (Kkt-peh-t^ung), is copper and tin, or nickel. Gong-metal fg- y^ {Hiang-i^ung), or tuten- 
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ague LU ^^ iSfiaw-t^iingX is made by melting copper witli tin and 2inc, Many useful do- 
mesUc articles are made of these alloys, which arc very various in their composition, and sboidd 
be very cautiously employed in the preparation of food or drink, as they often contain arsenic 
or antimony. Copper is not used in medicine, but old copper cash, ancieiit coj^r vessels, and 
copper ore are directed in the Pen Tsau to be used io the treatment of diseases of the eye, of 
the skin, and of a host of disorders, of which the most intelligible is the internal employment of a 
kind of Vinum Cupri in dysentery, in cblorods, and other diseases. It is rather the verdigris, 
naturally or artificially produced, which is actually employed in these cases. 

COPPEB, HATIVE — g jp^ ^^ {Tsze^jen-tunff). — ^This substance erroneously supposed by 
the Chinese to be a native copper, as the characters fiignify, is a native peroxide of iron, as now 
met with. 

GOFFEB, OXIDE OF — ^^ j^ (rwi^foA.)— Bkck oxide of copper in scales, produced 
by heating the metal, is ufled in the preparation of a Vinum Cupri, answering, to the Vinum 
Ferri of European pharmacopsias. The Chinese have just the opposite view of our own <m the 
relation of the two metals, iron and copper, to the human consUtulion. They consider copper to 
be the more friendly and wholesome, and therefore medicines and food for the ack are always 
directed to be cut, served, and cooked with copper articles rather than with iron vessels. Oxide 
of copper and nut-galls are used to dye the whiskers and hair of a deeper colour, if needed. 
Copper from Japan, met with in bars six inches long and four or five pounds in weight, is of 
a cuinabar-red colour, which is said to be due to a pellicle of protoxide of copper t What is 
commonly called jjpH f^ (Hunff-tunff), or ''red copper" is not an oxide of copper, but an 
arsenide of nickel, of a yellowish-red colour, sometimes containing antimony. 

COFFEB, ACETATE OF..^ ^ Tun^s'inff.^See Ve^-diffris. 

OOFFEB, CABBOHATE 0F_||^ ^ {Luhryen\ j^ ^ (run^-ZuA).— This is the name 

of a natural carbonate of copper, said to come from Persia, and from Kbarashar. It is very 

costly, and in high repute as an ophthalmic remedy. See Malachite and Verditer. What is 

called (Nau^aha) or Sal Anunoniac, a greenish kind of common salt, as it is in many cases, 

would appear to go by this name of "' green salt," and with great propriety. 

COFFEE, SULFHATB OF — ^ ||[ (Shih-tan), ||[ |^ {Tan-fan), $^ ^ (Tung-loh). 
— ^There is some doubt as to the point whether or not the Chmeae salt, commonly suppoHed to 
be a cupreous sulphate, is really a salt of copper at alL No genuine sample of Uue copperas 
has been met with, the sulphate of iron, highly purified, being always furnished and described 
as Tan-Jan. Certain ores of copper are evidently confoimded with this artificial salt Ytt- 
luang hien in Shansi, Tsin chau in Eansuh, Yuen«han hien in Eiajigsi, and other places are 
said to yeld sometl -ing called Shth-tan, An ore of this kind is directed to be treated with 
sulphate of soda and crytallized. Emetic, astringent^ ^odnerary, escharotic and alexiphannic 
properties are attributed to this salL It is applied as a powder to buboes, bad eyes, sores, and 
the bite of a mad dog. On the whole the Chinese have thoroughly appreciated this powerful 
drug, which is still in general and effective use. They understand and occasionally make the 



use of it as an emetic in cases of opium-poisoning. This salt has an excellent effect when used 
as a wash for the sores of lepers. 

OOFFEB, WHITE — Q ^ (PcWttn^).— This is the Argentan or German Silver of 
Europe, containing nickel, zinc and copper, with a portion of arsenic There is an ore 
called Pehrt^tmg^ which is brought &om Yung-chang f n in Yuman, and is an ingredient in the 
alloy oalled by foreigners Argentan. What the composition of this ore is, if it be a natiual min- 
eral, is not known. It possibly contains antimony, which certainly appears in these pewter alloys. 
See ArgenUxiv 

COPPERAS. — y^ ^p (Tsm^'/an), — ^This term is commonly applied to an impure sut" 
phale of iron, obtained by roasting iron pyrites as described under Sulphate of Iron. TVn^- 
Jan, in Chinese works, is said to come from Tnng-yang fii, in Nganhwui, Hang-chau fu in 
Hunan, and from Tai-yuen fu, and Ping-ting chau, in ShansL Sulphate of copper is some- 
times called blue copperas, and with much more propriety, 

OOBCHQBUS 0AP8ULABI8 — jj^ Jjjj^ {Ho-maX -^ ^ (ro-ina).— This Tiliaceous 
plant is apparently confounded with species of Cannabis. The Shanghai delegates, who give 
Pehrtsze-tow as a synonyme of this plant, report it to be grown in Wan-kiang hien, in Chmg-tu 
fu (Sech'uen). It is not known to be used in medicine, as distinguished from the Cannabis. 

OOBCHOBTTB PTIBFOBMIS — ^ ;|^ (T^ang-tiX—Dr. MoRmsoN, gives this as the name 
of the Chino^Japanese species of Corchorus (Tiliacese), which with Triuibfetta, another Tilia* 
ceous plant, yields the hemp-fibre called Fo-lcHncu The fruit resembles that of the genus 
Pyrus, for which Tang seems to stand, in part, in Chinese botany. 

00BDTGBP8 BTMBMBIB — ^ ^^ ^ {Hiortaaurtung-cJiung), — This fungus, the 
Sphaeria of some writers, described by the Chinese as a plant in summer, and in winter an 
insect, grows upon the head of a caterpillar, as a disease of the insect It is said to be com- 
mon in southern Thibet, but the present supply comes from Kia-ting fu in Sech uen. It is 
not so rare nor so much thought of as in the days of Ddhalde, who praises it immoderately. 
It belongs to the class of drugs called }^ Jf^ J0( {Lang-tan-hoX or thmgs uncommon, but 
not m any demand. It b sold in bundles weighing two mace (116 grains troy) each, on an 
average. The bundles are three-quarters of an inch in diameter, and from three *to three-«nd-a 
half inches in length. Each c^ the many pieces £>rming the bundles consists of two distinct 
portions, one which is larger, belonging to the insect, of a yeUowish brown colour, more than an 
inch long, showing the rings, joints and more or less of the characteristic structure of the grub, 
and the upper fungous porUon, conosting of a spurred filament of a greyish-brown colour, flex- 
ible, more or less twisted, and internally of a light colour. The insect is probably a species of 
Hepialus, of the moth-tribe. No account of this fungus is found in the Pm Tsau, It is said 
by DcjHALDE to be found in the province of Hukwang, answering to Hnpeh and Hunan of the 
present time. It is reported to be as good as Ginseng, and to be worth four times its weight of 
silver. It is used in jaundice, phthisos and in cases of injury of any serious nature. Very few 
peraons know much about it at the present time. 

OOBIMIBSB — |g ^ (SMo\ /j> "^ ^ (Siau-hwet-hianpl— The globnlar, brown 
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mericarpe of llus nnbelliferous plant are occaaonllj met with in samples sold as Stau-kum^ 
hianfff and are used in the same way as fennel-fraits. 

COBX-TBSE._f j^ jj^ (Fflw-ato).— The tree known by this name is said to have a bark 
resembling that of Qoercus Suber. The bark is called p!fC j^ >^ {Shwui'/au^muliX but has 
never been met with. The Chinese make only very small toy-bottles, which need no corks. 
Foreign corks are called in Hankow, ^ -^ (Shuh-Uze), 

C0BNTJ8 OFFIdHALIS — [Jj ^ ^ (5Aa«^A(!^).— This Cornelian cherry is brought 
from Kiangsu, Shensi and Shantimg, and is met with in Japan. The shrub is prickled and 
the flowers white. The red drupes are sold in the dried state, have a sab-acid taste, and 
contain a good deal of oil, which seems to have escaped the attention of the Chinese. This oil 
may be expressed, and used as larop-oiV, or for any other purpose. It is contained in cells 
surrounding the albumen. The fruit, spoken of sometimes by the Chinese as pq ^^ {Jau-tsau). 
or the ^ fleshy date," is suppnsed to have tonic and astringent properties. The bark of some 
of these Cornels has decided power over intermittent fevers, but the- Chmcse do not seem to 
have tried it. 

OOBHira 8IHSH8I8 — '^f^^ {Hur4m-48z').—Thk tree, with its slender, supple^ 
branches^ long pointed leaves, downy on the under surface, and white flowers, rtsemUeB the 
Comns mascula to some extent, but deserves the distinction of a a separate species. Its fniits 
are marked with eight ribs, and are much less stony than the drupes of Comus officinalis. They 
are used with the root as astringents. The leaves are prescribed in coughs and asthma. 

C0BB08IVE 8TJBLI1IATB_Q ^ ^ {Feh^anff^an), Q ^ (PtfWiVw^).— This 
substance should be white precipitate," which is a literal translation of the ordinary name. 
Tatarikov speaks of it as p^ Tpf^ {Tsing-feiii^ a name not met with here, or in Chinese books, 
and probably a mistake for K^ing-fen which is Calomel. It is made by the Hankow native 
chemists from mercury, nitre, borax, sal ammoniac, orpiment, ciimabar and massicot The 
massicot (monoxide of lead) and the orpiment are added on medical grounds, to neutralize 
the injurious tendency of the mercury. The Cb'nese^ ignorant of the properties of lead, imagine 
that the massicot goes over with the mercury. Many substances are found in these compounds, 
which have no chemical brittle, crystalline masses, smooth on one surface from (he impression of 
the pan in which it is sublimed and deposited, in precisely the same way as calomel is made. This 
drug is highly poisonous, and contains arsenic as a rule, with other impurities, It is never used 
internally, but is constantly used as an escharotic or detergent application to buboes syphilitsic 
sores, and occasionally to indolent ulcers. It is obvious that some of this mercurial preparation 
when applied for instance to a chancre on the penis, must be absorbed. 

OOBUHDUM. — ^^ p|j| "^ {KhUxmff^h,) — ^A kind of adamantine spar is as likely to 
be the substance known to the Chinese under this name, which is generally assumed to refer 
to the diamond. Conirklam crystallizes in sixHsided prisms, but the Chinese siliceous stone is 
said to be octohedral in its form. Blackish emery, containing iron, is also described imder this 
heading in the Pen Ts^au, Cambodia, India, Asia Minor, the country of the Hwui-k'i (Turkic 
tribas), and other countries of Asia, are said to possess this stone. The Chinese samples are 



aid to fttse with litharge,5K> tliat tbey are, probably, silicate of alumina. Extraordinary stories 
are told of a stone called ^ ^* ^ {Ktoan-wu^h), large enough to be made uito a knife^ 
very brilliant, and able to cat gems with ease. The prefecture of 8hun-ning, in Yunnan pro- 
vince yields the present supply of corundum used in cutting gems. This stone is said to be 
worn in the girdle as a charm or prophylactic. The powder is recommended as an application 
to scalds and bums. 

C0BTDAII8 AMBIOTTA — ^ ]|Q ^ {Yen'Jm-soh\ ^ '^ f^ (/Tm^-Ziw-wrt.— The ♦ 
tubers of this Fumariaceous plant are met with as small finn buownish-jrellow, flattened pelleis 
with a depression on one of the siu^es, giving them some sort of general resemblance to the, 
Pwan-hia (Pinellia tuberifera) tubers. They are from four to six lines in diameter, and are 
marked externally with wrinkles, or reticulations. When broken ihey present a homy, semi- 
translucent, yellow or greenish appearance. The flavoiu: is bitterish, and bean-L'ke. Siberia, 
the country of the Amur, and the district of Ngan-tung, in Kiangsu, produce this root The 
Corydahs Goviana of India, and doubtless this species also, contains, according to Sir W. B. 
0*SHAuaHNESSY, a pearly, crystaUine principle called Coiydalia, soluble in acids, and intensely 
bitter. Acrid, diuretic, emmenagogne, deobstruent, astringent, alterative and sedative properties 
are attributed to these tubers, which enter into the composition of many formulae prescribed for 
deficient lochia. It is given in hcematnria and in other bloody fluxes. The active principle is 
suggested in the Pharmacopoeia of India as an antiperiodic, and by presumption the tubers 
might be inferred to have some such projierlies. The positive identification of the Chinese 
drug as the product of this species is due to Hanburt, a most indefatigable observer. 

(Shwrti'/efi), ^ ^ff, 7^ {Fu-jfung-fen). — These are the most common names in local use for 
the dusting-powders used by Chinese women for toilet and medical purpoeesL The shells of 
several molluscs are washed, scraped, calcined and levigated, and certain scenting ingredients 
such as musk ^ ^ {Shi&^ianffX are added. The addition of Borneo Camphor makes some 
of these powders exquisitely cooling to the skin, especially when threatened with " prickly beat" 
The powdered musk-^eeds, or those of the Okro, indicated by the name Furyung^ are also added 
sometimes. The Shivui'/en is so called, because water is used in laying it on the face. 
See Cktkined Shells and Ilaliotis. 

OOTTOH BAKDA0E8 — ^ ^ ^ (Pu-tiaU't8ze\ — Bandages are not much used by the 
Chinese surgeons, except in their nide apparatus for retaining fractures. Newly bom children, 
young women's feet, and the legs of braves aud coolies are regularly bandaged to preserve the 
normal or some artificial shape, or to steady the tendons of the leg. Chinese cotton-cloth la 
too dear and too coarse for use in Mission Hospitals. It marks the skin, and is much less 
.serviceable than the common calico of the foreign market, which is much cheaper as it rule. 

COTTOV TLkST.—^ )g| {Muh-mkrd, "^ ^ XKu-^dX "^ ^ (Ku-cldngl— The 
lialvaceous species Qossypiimi herbaceum and G. religosum which yield the cotton-wool, are not 
carefully distinquished in Chinese writings from the Bombax ceiba (Sterculiaceae), the Cotton 
tree. From the resarcbes of Mr. W. F. Maters it appears that the cotton plant was known 



in Soath China in the llth century, hat was only cultivated to any extent daring the Mon- 
gol domination. It may be that the nse of this important staple was introduced by way of 
the Boothem sea by fineigoers trading with the Chinese, as well as by (he Uongol nsorpers com- 
ing in from the north-west It grows all over China at the present time. The fj^ ^ (Tu- 
huxi), IS the name of the Nanking variety, fL ^J^ (Kumff-hwa), that of the plant growing 
in Central China, :((j ^E (Peh-hwaX the cotton-plant of Shantung and Fehchihli, and jj^ 
^ {Cheh-huxd that of the province of Chehkiang, which supplies a good deal ci cotton. The 
Pen Tsau gives | jf[ ^ {San-poX or t^ |^ ^ j^ {Kiarlo-po-kieh\ as the Sanscrit names, 
the first of which hardly agrees with the Indian name Katpasi usually given in lxx)ks. Kan- 
chang, the country of the Uigurs is named as possessing a cotton-plant, producing a textile fibre 
called Q jg (Peh-tieh). The cotton plant is not known to be used medicinally. Oil is ex- 
pressed from the seeds. See Oil of Cotton seeds. 

OOTTOH T2EE — -^ jg| (.Vuh-mien), {S ^ ^ (Pon-cAt-Aim)— Theie is a most 
anneoessaiy confiiuon, evon in the pages of the Pefi Tsau^ between this Sterculiaceoos 
tree, the Bombax ceiba of botanists and the cotton pUnU It is a splendid tree, with a red 
flower like Uiat of the Camellia. The large fruit has a white silky down covering the seeds, 
which may be used to stuff cushions, and is said to be capsble of being worked ap into cloth 
of a rough description. There is some doabt about this latter fiict^ as the fibres will not felt 
Changteh fu in Honan furmshes the tree for any medicinal purposes to which it may be ap- 
plied. The hairy down is said to be burnt, and the ashes given in menorrhagia, and to Staunch 
Hood from wounds. The Bombax Malabaricum of India is held in some repute by the 
natives, without, sufiScient reason according to Dr. Warino. The bark is said to be emetic. 

COTTOH-WOOL_fj| :f^ ^ {Fi^hrva-jung\ )|f| ^ |A {Mienrhwa^ng) )^ )g| (5r- 
mt'en).— The Chinese card cotton by means of a bow, producing a very lig^t floss. The /V- 
hwa-jung is the lightest sort^ Bough cotton-wool can be purchased very readily to be used as 
a substitute for the abominable sponge, so dangerous as a conveyance of infections poisoos. 
Sz-mien is a veiy silky staple, of great length. The Chinese make clothing for the winter, 
warmer than flannel ; bed-clothes, not to be despised ; and knee-pads, and coverings for ihenma- 
tic joints, in a very simple manner. They con&ider the foreign cotton whkh they have had to 
buy so largely of late years, from the failure of their own crops, to be not so warm as their own 
staples. The treatment of bums with cotton-wool is not very succcssfol in China. 

C0T7LEB0H BEBBATA — yj ^ ^ (Tau^hang^ld,— The -Chinem name of this Saxi- 
frage denotes its use as a st}'ptic and vulnerary remedy, employed by native surgeons, although 
it is not officinal. The leaves are applied to cuts. Tlie plants of this genus of which there axe 
two or three varieties in China, have been elsewhere successfully employed in epilepsy. The 
juice of C. Rpmosa is used to dress and dye women's hair, and to prevent baldness. 

COW BEZOAB — ^ ^ (NxU'hwangX ^ ^ (CAaM^«).— The concretion found in 
the gall-bladder of the cow, as in tliat of the goat, antelope, and the ruminant or other domes- 
tic animalsi, are alonti to be properly called Bezoar. These stones are really biliary calcuG, 
consisting in greatest part of a peculiar crystaUizable principle^ called Uthdfellic acid, the formula 
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of which is 20 36 H 4 0. The camel piodaces a BesxMT'fitone (^ J^ f() whioh is naed 
to adalteiate the Gow Bexoar, which is sold at a ridiculonsly hig^ price. The Dog Besoar 
^ K (^^^^^iP^A^ beBeted to be a a caidiac cakalus, although both biliary and lenal cal- 
culi are evidently incladed under this term of Kau-pau* A similar concretion in the horee is 
called .S^ ^ (Ma-mehX A general term for these calculi in all quadrupeds is ^^ ^ {Chd- 
taA). This latter is siud U> be used by the Mong^ik and others in certain prayers and incanta- 
tions to bring down rain. All these concretbns are understood to be the result of disease. J^ 
JSi 4ffX WP 0^iJ^^h^*^o\ is the Sanscrit name apparently transferred into Chinese. Dr. 
WiLUAits is hardly correct in saying that the name Nm-hwang is applied to than all. The 
cow sometimes vomits these concretions, which fact explains their presence in the stomachs of 
slain animals, with which organ however they have nothing to do. These Cow Bezoar-fitones 
are globular or ovoid, of a yeUow colour, have a concentric structure, and are not very heavy. 
They are frequently sidulterated. Dr. Wiluaus says that '' the genume throws off only a small 
scale when a hot needle is thrust iuto it, and in hot water it remains unchanged.*' It should 
leave a deep yellow stain, when rubbed upon the Hnger-nail. Fart of Hk^ supply comes from 
India, but Lai chau, Tang-chau fa and Ts mg-chau fu in Sbangtung, Tnnnan fu in Yuiman, 
Eau-chaa fu in Canton, Ya-chau fu, Ching-tu fu in Sech uen, and other places supply this 
drug, according to native official returns. It is generally given in the chorea of children, in bad 
small pox with petechioe, and in delirium, insanity, tetanus, apoplexy, palsy and aphonia. 
It is supposed to act as a sedative and tonic, aud was formerly given to newborn children as a 
charm or prophylactic. It is not used as a paint in Central China, as Dr. WtLUAMS asserts fiir 
the South, as it is manifestly too dear. 

CRABS, FOSSIL._;g j|| (^AiA-^tt/i)— Several species of foaal crabs of the Post-Tertiary 
Period, such as the Macropthalmus Latreilli, and living, or very recently extinct, species <^ 
Cancer, such as Portunus leucodon, are met with in the district of Yai chau, on the island of 
Hainan, and upon the adjacent mainland of Kwangtung province. Hanbury in his Notes ** 
says that there are specimens in the British Museum showing that very similar species, such as 
the Macropthalmus serratus, are still to be found in Chinese seas. The Portunus crab would 
app3ar, from the observations of French naturalists, to be much larger than the ordinary speci- 
mens, which consist of portions of clams, or broken fossil fragments of the carapace, of a grey col- 
our, and very heavy. These fossil fragments are crushed, powdered and finely levigated, to be 
used in opacities and other affections of the eye. The drug is said to excite uterine actbn 
when taken internally, so as to produce abortion, or quicken labour. It is also said to be an- 
thelmintic and alexipharmic, neutralizing all mineral, metallic and vegetable poisons. See 
Havhunfs Notea on Chinese Materia Medico. pAB. 

CBAKUBOTTB BIBTTS — ^j^ Ig ^ (PUp'a^hX— T AT AJSHOv gives this as the name of a 
species of white thorn, the leaves of which are said to be officinal Such a medicine is not 
known here. The name P*^\-pa is assigned in Chinese works to Eriobotrya Japonica, which see. 

CBAXAEGU8 PIHHATIFIDA.— [Jj ||| {Shan<hai, ^ |g(if«i«:Ad).— The largish, red 
pomes of this Rosaceous moontaia shrub resembles the haws of the whitetfaoro. They aie fleshy 
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and Bour, and the favourite food of wQd aminals on (be hills. They are strung as beads bj 
the Chinese children, to whom they are given in the dried, crashed state as a peptic remedy. 
The Mcnirchd is a smaDet variety, much resemUing the fruit of Crataegus oxyacantha. Antis- 
cori>utic, laxative, stomachic, deobstraent, and alterative properties are ascribed to the fruits, 
which must be very harmless in their effects. They are also given in the Kan disease of pot- 
bellied children, in diarrhoea, scrotal hernia and hydrocele, and in lumbago. 

CBEAM. — H^ ifg {La}i)y {Tung). — ^The milk of camels, cows, sheep, mares, buffaloes, 
and asses is all ii^ed in China, as most residents in China know to their cost The cream from 
buffaloes' mUk is very thick, but of a strong flavour in most cases. Cream is said to be known 
better in the north of China. A sort of preserved milk is described in the Pen Ti^auj where 
butter and cream, although described separately, are confiised to some extent Cooling, demul- 
cent, lenitive, and lubricating properties are referred to this domestic article, of which little 
is known in Hupeh at the present time. It is appUed to erraptions of various kinds as an 
ointment 

CBEAH OF TABTAB — ^^ Q ( Tshi-t^unff-pa). — ^No reference, beyond a mere 
hint in the Pen Ts*au of the existence of some such deposit, has been found in Chinese works 
to this substance, an impure acid tartrate of potash, called argol in the crude state, as deposited 
from grape-juice in the act of fermentation. It is subsequently purified by solution, decoloris- 
ation by means of pipe-clay and animal charcoal, and subsequent crystallization. Wine 
containing this argol, or the argol itself is said by Li Shi-chin to be very injurious. The name 
given here is coined, meaning wine*cask crast*' 

0BE080TE — ^ JjH y^ {KrirJa-yu), — ^Nothmg is as yet, of course, known by the Chinese 
of this substance, which is to a great extent nothing but carbolic acid. The name here brought 
forward for use refers to the remarkable power of this substance to preserve meat The 
Chinese very commonly use wood-smoke, which contains this substance, to dry and flavour 
their preserved meat This process is called f ^ {TsUu). 

CBIHXJll SIHEH8IS — ^^ jj^ |g (Wanshu4an\—ThiB beautiful plant (Amaryllidac«) 
or an allied species the Cinum Toxicarium, is confounded by the Chinese with Orchidaceous 
plants, and has not been met with in the Pen Tsau as a distinct plant It is cultivated in 
China and India, and is met with in Cochin China, the Moluccas, and in Ceylon. Four or 
five species are said by Burnett to be found in China. In India the bulbous root, which has a 
terminal, stoloniferous, fusifonn portion L^uing from the crown of the bulb, as described by Dr. 
Warino, has an unpleasant narcotic odour. It is there used in fi^esh slices as an emetic and 
diaphoretic, or the root is carefully dried, and reduced to powder as a substitute for squills or 
ipecacuanha. It is said to contain a principle analogous to scilitine, the active chemical ingre- 
dient of the Scilla maritima, not met with in the East, so far as known. Dr. Wakikg bears 
testimony to the efllciency of this ^ drug. China is singularly deficient in known drugs of the 
class of safe emetic and diaphoretic, or emetic and diuretic drugs, as represented by ipeca- 
cuanha and squills respectively. This name is given on the authority of Dr Morrison. 



CB0C1T8 TUlAKTA^aS. — |j^ j|X ^ {Tsanff-hunff-kuxd. — A kind of saffron mentioned 
by Tatarinov id his list of drugs as coming from Thibet It is not known in this market. 

GBOTOH BBEBB—^^ R (Partem), — ^Groton oblongifoh'nm, Ooton Pavanum and Croton 
Tiglium are all met with in China, Burmah, India and the Indian Archipelago. The character 
Pel refers to Sech uen, the province from which the dnig is procured in great part. Kia-ting-fa, 
Mei chaa and other places m Sech'nen appear to yield the present supply. Several species or 
varieties are described in the Pen Ts^au, The seed^, or rather fruits, resemble those of the 
Oynocardia odorata. They are oblong, obscurely triangular, about three quarters of an inch 
bng, three-celled, and of a yellowish-brown colour. Each cell contains an oval, flattened, or 
impeifectly quadrangular seed, resemUing a coffee-seed. The dark brown testa encloses the 
yellowish albumen, within which is the large dicotyledonous^embiyo, often much shrunken. The 
taste is very acrid. Highly drastic and poisonous properties reside in this Euphorbiaceous 
fruit, every part of which is officinal amongst the Chinese. A single decorticated seed was 
formerly prescribed in dysentery and diarrhoea as a revulsive remedy. Rannla, apoplexy, 
paialyBs, toothache, obstinate constipation and affections of the throat are samples of the 
diseases in which this drug is recommended. Cases of poisoning are sometimes treated hy the 
use of the seeds in a coarse powder. See Oil of Crofon-^eeds, 

CUBSBS.— ^ »^ 35^ {Pih-ch'ingrh'd).— The true cubeb, the Cubeba officinalis cif 
botanists, has probably been introduced from Sumatra or Java into the provice of Canton. No 
sample of the drug has been met with here, but the description in the Pen Ts^au^ which com- 
pares the berries to these of the Vitex incisa, than which they are said to be a little larger, 
leaves no doubt that the cubeb has been used in China. The Daphnidiwn Cvbeha^ included 
under this same name perhaps, has come more into use. Cubebs would seem lo have been 
formerly exported to India. There is a ( J_f qj^ fpl (San-hu-tsidu), appended to the notice in 
the Pen Ta^aii^ which may stand for the officinal cubeb. See Daphnidivm Cubeba, 

CUCUMIB — j^ JJ^ (Yush4wa\ fj^ ;Q^ {Shau-hva). — A kind of cucumber, eaten raw 
by the Chinese in Siimmer, goes by this name. It is about a foot long, has a dark green skin, 
and is marked by longitudinal, pale stripes. The taste is sweet, and indicates its relation to 
the Cucumis melo. This is perhaps the JJ\ JJ\ (Siati-hoa), of Tatarinov. 

CirCUllIB LOHOA — ^ JJ}^ iSz'kwa), ^ jjR (3/a7i-JtitYi).— Tatarinov gives this as the 
name of the Egg-plant, but here it refers to a species of Cucumis which creeps by means of its 
long threadlike tendrils, and covers trees and bushes of all kinds. Its fruit Ls sometimes a yard 
long, when cultivated, and is marked by ribs which run the whole length of the deep-green 
scabrous surface. When old, the internal vascular filires of the fruit may be dried and used 
as shoe-strings, or as a sponge to wipe crockery with. The juice of the leaves was formerly used 
as a dye. The cicada is very fond of feeding on the flowers. The fruit is much used as a 
vegetable m Hupeh. Several prescriptions in the Pen Tiau attest the value formerly placed 
upon it as an anthelmintic, alterative, galactagogue and general remedy given in smallpox and 
a great variety of diseasies. 

CtrcimiS MELO — ^ jK^ {Tien-hvaX ^ /E^ (;/«/W(/-i-t«/).— Several varieties of the 
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tuelcMi are met with in China. The fruit is kss juicy, and more mealy, as generally solcl in 
Hankow, than the exquisite fruit of Portugal and other countries. Coding, diuretic and dightly 
deleterious qualities are attributed to iL The seeds are also oflBcinal, and ate said to yield 
an oil 

OUCraifl MELO_]|^ JJ!^ (Hurhoa\ ff JJJi (^u»fi^4tDa).— Chang E*ien, the not4?d 
legate of the Han dynasty, seems to have brought thip ^ foreign cucumber,*' from Central Asia 
to China. It is lai^ely cultivated and eaten both raw and as a pickle. Its leaves and root are 
credited with medicinal properties, but the most sensible use of the plant is to make a kind of 
cucumber-salve from the fruit, which is a very capital application to edematous emptions, or to 
bums and scalds. Care tdiouki be taken in eating this vegetable which causes, in some ezcep* 
tional cases, very severe diarrhoea. 

OUCTOBITA PBPO — i^ JJJ^ (Tuiiff^haaX Q JKl (PeWww).— The Chinese pumpkin, the 
Benincasa.cerifera, or Tallow-gourd of some writers, attains an immense mze in the hands of 
Chinese cultivators. Ftchu its weight the fruit generally assumes a flattened fbnn. The 
surface is covered with a thick white waxy bloom, especially in the case of the large ooeii. 
This gives it the name of FeUwOj or '' white goiudt" just as the fact that it grows best when 
sown towanis the end of the year has induced the Chinese to call it Tun^-ibai,' or *^ winter- 
gourd.** The seeds Q jEi "j^ {Peh-hm-Uze), are eaten as a dessert with tea, and are sidd to 
be vulnerary, demulcent and cosmetic in their properties. They have been lately highly 
recommended by American and Anglo-Indian physicians as an anthelmintic remedy in 
tapewonn. Two ounces of the fresh decorticated seeds, are given with honey or ^gar, or in the 
form of an emulsion in the morning fasting, followed in an hour or two by a dose of castor-oiL 
The seeds contain an oil, which may be expressed and used as an anthelmintic. SUoes of the 
gourd make a very soothing application to be laid on eczematons erupti(x», inflamed joints, or 
inflamed eyes. This gourd is one of the most whole some of its class. 

CTCTOBITA MELO-FEPO — ^ JJJi (Nan-hwaX ^ jKl (^tw^mi) — The southern or 
foreign origin of thb large, rouod, red-fleshed gourd is indicated by its name Nca^4lajDa^ 
"southern gourd.** Its flesh when cooked reaembles that of the Swedish tutnip. These gourds 
may be kept in a warm dry place for many months. They are presented with great ceremony to 
married, childlefls women on the evening of the festival of mid-autumn, which happens on the 
fifteenth of the eighth month of the Chinese year. A similar custom prevails in India, accord- 
ing to Ainslie, who says that the white, or Tallow-gourd is presented to the married pair at their 
wedding-feast to insure prosperity. The seeds of this gourd are anthelmintic, but are scarcely 
known to the Chinese as a mediciue. 

CUCUEBITA AUBARTIA — ^ jK^ (Tifirkwa) — ^A gourd grown m Chehkiang, having a 

deep golden colour and a thickish rind, is probably the Orange-gourd of European botamsts. 
Its grows best in sharly places, as the Chinese name would indicate. 

CTOBEAB — j^ >^ {Taze-fenX ^ ^ (aSAi^:/w).— Cudbear, or "carnation powder," 
the dried, thick, warty, dirty-white crusts of certain Lichens is said by Dr. Wiluams to be im- 
ported into China, to some extent^ from Europe^ for use as a dye. 8ee Lecanora and Litmus, 
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CUHHIHOHAIIIA EXCaSMA—;^ jj^ (5'Aan-ste)— See Fir, and Pine. 

^SOBCUTA — ^ ^ ^ (rti-«e'^«rtf).— See Dodd^. 

CU8TABD APPLE.—^ ^ j^ {Fannlih^hil— The delicious fruit of the Anona fiquamoea 
has been ininjduced into China, Cochin China, India and other places in Ana for more than a 
hundred years at least. The leaves have an unpleasant smell, and are velvety underneath. It 
is a true native, according to Dr. Hance, of the West Indies, and of Brazil Pu-^wanrska is a 
name given in foreign works, but it has not been met with under this or any other name in the 
Pen T6aiL Thb renders Crawfurd's statement that it was known in China m the sixteenth 
century very doubtful. The seeds are said by Lindley to be insecticide, but the free is not met 
with in Central China, so that nothing is kno^vn of its properties here. 

^"™^— ^ % ^ O^ca-rh^h'dX 7^ ^ (yan<7-cA'£i).— See Cateclm. The name 
YiMff-chd, ' foreigntea,'* refers to the idea that this drug \g made from rotten tea-dust* 

CUTTLE-PIBH.—,^ |^ ^ {Wu-t'silMju), || ^ {Meh^ul— The Sepia, with its 
eight suckers and two long lentacula is supposed by the Cldnese to be a Urd transformed. The 
black pirate fish," as the Chinese name agnifies, is met with all along the coast of China. 
Ningpo, and Wan-clmu fii, in Chehkiang supply it in large quantities as an article of diet, or 
as a medicine. There is a legend to the effect that Ts*in Cni-nwAWi having dropped his writ- 
ing-case into the Eastern Sea, it became tliis " inky fibh ! " A species of dibranchiate cephalo- 
pod, with eight arms, is called ^ ^ {Jau-yii). The flesh is eaten as a pickle, or dried, and 
is said to be tonic and emmenagogiie. 

CUTTLE-FISH BONE — y^ |® J^" ( Hai-pwu-mi ).— The boat-t-hapcd bones of the 
cuttle-fish are met with in light, \>hite pieces, tluee or four inches long, one to one-and-a-half 
inches wide, and from five to seven lines thick. These bones were formerly engraved, or 
inlaid, and used as ornaments. It is said to be astringent, styptic, alterative and anthelmintic. 
See Pounce. 

CTCLAMEIT — Jf^ ^-^ (Ilai-yuX — ^The luge acrid root of this species of Sowbread, which 
is dedicated to the Groddess Kxvan-yin, is esteemed as very poisonous. It is recommended as 
beneficial in pestilential or seasonal diseases, and as a discutient remedy for swellings. 

CTDOHU JAPOKCA _ji^ ^ {TlaukungX '/@ ^ ^ {ILd-t\vig-li\—k monograph 
entitled Ilai-tung-pu^ was published in 1259 by Cu*in-sze on this beautiful flowering tree, 
which originally come from Sin-lo, a foreign coimiry in the Yellow Sea. Sech uen has produced 
very fine sorts. M3i chan and Ching-tu fu, in the latter province, supply the tree at present 
A variety called |^ /jj ^^ Thiurhai't\ing is brought from Kia-ting fu (Secl/uen). The pale 
red flower produces dni|)es smaller, but s>milar to the quince. The seeds are demulcent and 
are used in diarrhoea. 

CYPBBUB ESCULEHTUS — ^ '^ {Sha-tsau), ^ R^ "^ {Hiang-fu-Uze)^^!!^ 
sedge-plant, with s|)ecic3 of Carex and Scirpus, is used to make hats and matting. Its small, 
dark, hairy tubers have a strong smell, and are in as much request in Churn as those of C Bo- 
tundus in India. Kwei-teh fu, in Hunan jwirtly supplies the druggists. Stimulant, toniC| 
stomachic, sedative, astringent and other properties are believed by the Chinese to reside in the 
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rools. The flowers and sboots are also officinaL Cholera is said to have been benefitted in 
India and China bj the use of this and the next species, which resemble the Acorns Calamus 
in their properties. 

CYPKKUB SOTUHDirB:— ^J ^ ^ (Kin^^nrlinff\ 1^ H ^ {Ta'aursan-linffl— The 
plant which yields this roots is met with in Honan, Hupeh, Sech'uen and Shenffi provinces. 
The fibres aro used for textile purposes. The tubers are top-shaped, pointed at one end and 
hard, and have, apparently, been cut and trimmed with a knife to separate them from the ranning 
root which connects them together in the growing state. The Chinese name S(m4ing indicates 
the ''triangular" shape which these tubers obscurely exhibit in some samples. The mternal 
texture is hard, yellowish and woody. The taste and smell are aromatic to some extent £m- 
menagogue, galactagogue, stomachic, tonic, deobstruciit and vulnerary qualities are assumed to 
reside in this comparatively inert root^ which is far inferior to the Cyperus esculentus in medi- 
cinal properties. 

CTPBE88 J^ j^ {Pien-peli)' — ^Dr. WiLUAMS sets this down as the Cnprcssos thyddea. 

The name peh is commonly applied by the Chinese to the Cupressinoe, and to some of the Coni- 
fers of the genus Abies, having their leaves in the same plane, m distinquished from the Juni- 
pers, whose leaves are spreading. The leaves, resin, and wood of these txees are esteemed to be 
astringent, arthritic and lenitive* 



DA]|]IAB.-.P(Q |l|| -^ {Pa-^m-yu\ |^ |g {Lan't'ang\—Th\& Malay name is applied 
to a large variety of substances, such as the India Copal, or Gum Animi, the New Zealand 
Copal, yielded by Dammara australis, the haul brittle resin of the Dammara amboyna, the 
brownish Dammar of Bengal, tlic product of Shorea robustca (^ ^ 5b-/o), and the Black 
Dammar, or Dammar Pitch yielded by Vatica Tumbugaia, and certain species of Canarium, 
W^ v^ {Ken-lcai), Dammar is imported into China from Borneo, the Straits, and, mdirectly, 
from India for the purpose of paying seams in boats. It is not known to be nsed in mediciue^ 
although as Dhoona it is held in some repute as a gum-resin. The Chinese Dammar, Lan- 
t ang^ is made by heating the natural exudation of the Canarium Hmela, with the leaves and 
bark of the tree, so as to produce a t<irry inass for use in cauUung baat& A purer resin, 
answering to the Black Dammar described by Dr. Waring in the Pharm. Ind., is called ^ 
^ {Lati'MangX and answers to the Elemi of commerce. 

DAHDEUOK — jf^^Si^^t (P^Vrkwig-ying), — ^Thc globular, pappose fruit and milky herbage 
of this familiar Composite plant are noticed in the Pen Ts'au, Its tendency to spread is spoken 
of, but it is said to be not found further south then the Mei-ling hills. Its tender shoots are 
eateiL A re Idish-flowered variety is spoken of. The plant is referred by Bubnett to Leontodon 
Chinense, and by Tatabinov to L. Taraxacum. Tonic, longevous and discntient properties are 
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referred to this plant in the Pea Ts auy but nothing is said of any diuretic effects. It is princi- 
pally used, both topically and iuternaliy, to disperse swellings, and is applied to bad teeth and 
snake bites. 

DAffiHIDnja CUBZBA — J^ jg^ ^ (i^7i-c/«SVi^^ci).— Two drags are evidently named, 
and exported from China as PiK-cfnnff-kia, On this point see Hanbury's '* Notes." p. 25., and 
the article Cubef} in this work. The Daphnidium, or Laonis Cubeba, firat described by 
liOUREtKO as a native of Coi:hin China, is generally understood to be of foreign origin, bnt now 
giowuig in the South of China* Its fruit is officinal in the form of small, one-seeded, globular 
berries^ sometimes pedicellated, with the surface of the dry pericarp finely reticulated. The seed 
being stripped of its brown testa, reveals the heioispherical. oily cotyledons. The odour is 
agreeable and the taste warm, aromatic, and bitterish. Carminative, peptic, stomachic, tonic, and 
expectorant qualities are reported to reside in the fmit, which is given in cystic, bronchitic, dy- 
speptic, and choleraic affisctious. Hanbuky quotes Loureiro to Uie effect that the fresh fniits 
are used for preserving fish, and that the bark of the tree has pro][)enies similar to those of 
the berries. 

DAFSKIB MTBBKX.— ^^ ^ ( FTti-yo/i).— The identification of this Anacardiaceous 
tree b from TATARn«ov. This genus is api)arent ly llio Daphnilis of Sprengel, bat no oppor- 
tauity of examining anything but the prepared root has been aflbrded. The tree grows to the 
height of more than ten feet, anJ is met with in Sz-ching fu and Wu-chau fu in Kwangsi, in 
Tai-chau fu (Ghehkiang), and in Hang-chau fu, in Hunan. It is compared to the tea-shrub 
in look. The drug is usually sold in the foim of thin slices of the dried root, of a whitish colour, * 
and having an aromatic odour. Tonic, astringent, carminative, stomachic, and many othex 
properties are assigned to lliis root, which is supposed to act like the Lign-Aloes. 

DATS8. — ^ (r^/i). — This Chinese word, usually transUted '' dates,"- is most generally 
given to the fniits of Zizyphus and Hhamnus. The tree-date is the frait of tlie Phcenix dacty- 
lifora, called jf^ *]^ -f' ( \Va*LiU'tsze\ or ^^ ^ {Fun-tmui^ with several otlier synonymes 
denoting foreign origin. Tonic, expectorant, tussic, and nutrient properties are ascribed to this 
important food-fnilL The fniit of the Diospyros is called the Date Plum, in Ameiica, and jp^ 
^[ ( Yuet^au)^ by the Chinese. Sec Zizyphus, 

DATVEA ALBA — ^ |Jg j^ ^ {Manrto-io-hwa), — HoFPMAN and ScHVLTES have de- 
termined one of the thorn-apple plants, known in China by this generic name, to be this white 
Bpocies, which is a common weed in China and in India. The names Afun4chio, or Mandai-a 
in Sanscrit, signifies a variegated flower. This plant is said to have b3en ramed down from 
heaven. ErrBL (HandbDdk of Chuiese Buddhism, p. 71.) refers the name to Erythrina fulgens, 
(Y £. Indica, both of which are probably met with in China. The flowers called Q^ fllj ^ 
(Tiui-ein-hioaX are used as a wash for eruptions on the face, oedema of the feet, and prolapsus 
of the rectum. They are digested in wine and given as an anoesthetic, or prescribed with 
other drags in the chorea of children. The leaves of this plant, called Dhatmxi in India, are 
said by Dr. Waring to contain an active, po'isonous alkaloid Datura, which is a white, crystal- 
lizable substance, identical with the active priociplc of Hyoscyamas niger. They are useful as 
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poultices to palaful swellings The seeds, officinal in China, are strongly ivcoiniuendwl by Dr. 
Warinq for use as a tinclnre, which he has foand to be equal to laudanum as a narcotic. 
Twenty drops of a tincture niade by macerating two ounces and a-lialf of tlie bruised seeds in a 
pint of proof spirit for a week, are estimated to be equal to one grain of Uiat ex|)en8ive drug 
opiiun. An extract of the seeds, and one made from the leaves and young branches in the 
same manner as the extract of henbane, have found much favour in India. The Datura stra- 
monium differs but little from the D. AIIki. J^ 3/0 yu (i^ufifz-kicM-h), and [Jj yjU "f-* 
(Shan-Hii'tszeX are given as synonymes of Datura Alba, or D. SUamoiiium, the thorn apple of 
popular botany, which is weaker than flie former in its medicinal qualities. Hoffman and 
ScuuLTES assume ^ ^Jp ^J {Fuh-kia-r/dy as the name of D. Stramonium. Such name is not 
kno^vn here, and may be a mistake, or a popular exchange, for Fang-Ua'^-K The Datura 
ierox is said by Burnett to be found in China. 

DATUBA METEL — ^ ^^ "^J^ {XaU'-^anff^iwa), — ^This 8[jecie8 of Dat(u« is included in 
Bl'rnett^s list of tl)e Flora of China, and this name is assigned to it by Dr. Bridgmam, in his 
Chinese Chrestoma thy. The Andromeda, Hyoscyamus and Azalea arc more coiTectly called 
by this name. 

DATUEA STBAMOKIOT —^ ^ ^ (FtJUiorrh), M. ^ ^ {Fung-ha-rhl'-^SeB 
Datura albcK The leaves of this plant, or of the D. Alba are woith trying as a remedy in as- 
thma. The Chinese are inveterate smokers, and as tlie weed is very commcn, it is easy to 
direct the numerous sufferers, of all ages, met with amongst the Chinese, to dry and smoke the 
leaves. The leaves of the Datura fastuosa, a purple-flowered variety, have been very cflicacious 
in asithma in Indian medical practice. 

DAUCirS GABOTA — "^ |^ ^ (//iWo^Wi).— See Canxd. 

DECOCnOir of BABLET _ ^ ^ ^ {Ta-meh cAw/i).— The Chinese decoction is made 
by boiling plain barley or a mixture of it with ginger and honey. The simple decoction is used 
as a wash in cases of wounded abdomen, with extrusion of ihe intestines, and is given internally, 
as well as the compound decoction, as a cooling, demulcent and k*nitive drink. 

BEGOCTIOir OF ELM BABK _:;j^ ||^ *^ ( l'w./i-f^m(/).— The inner bnrk of tiie 
Chinese elm is used to make a demulcent, soothing and diuretic remedy, strongly recommended 
in urinary and dropsical disorders. It is chiefly used as an external wash at the present time in 
the treatment of skin-diseasee. 

I)BOOGT»>N OF LIK8BED — |^ j|| ^ {HtMmH;h'a).—Th}& "tea," tnade by boiling 
linseed, is often drank by the Chinese vfllagens, who compound it with tlie Sesamum, or Til 
seeds. The medical books recommend it in fevers, rheumatism, dropsy and hsematiu:iii. . 

D200CTIOH OF Hirr4>ALLB_'g' |g| ]^ {Peh-f/oh-t'atiffl—See Xitt-f/alis, 

DECOCTIOB OF OAK.BAEK._|^^ ^ ^ {HiJi^p'Uafif/l-SeG Oak-bark. 

BEOOCTIOK OF PDMEOBAHATE— ]^ ^ ^ (Shik'ltu-t'an^X—See Pomegi-amite. 

BECOCTIOH OF P0FPT-HEAB8 — Jj^ ^ j^ ( Ying-kuh't'ang\—^QQ Po^qvj, Wttite, 

BBGOCnON OF 8AFPAN-W00D.— ^ -^ ^(^ {Su-muh-chihX—See Logwood, 
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DEOOCTIOH OP SAMAf ABILLA.^^ ij^ j^ (F/tWm<7-/Viiiy).— See Chi^uA Root, and 
Smiiax Chineiisis. 

DECOCnOH OP BTAECH.— ^^ (J/f-fW^).— Tills "rice^np- is reaHy made by 
boiling cummon rice in water. As it is alwajp at hand, it makes a cheap and ready mens- 
tnram. 

DBOOCnoH. tOHlO —gg -;g- Jp ^ (5?'-*mjWi^<?-f ait^).— The imporUnt "sovereign" 
remedies presjcribed in the old herlial of Shin-nwtg as tonic, to the number of some one hun- 
dred and twenty innocuous drugs, were called J^ Khin, and subordinate medicines, aiding as 
" ministers,*' tbe Ktmi^ or prince, were termed f£ Ch^Hu This decoction prepared by boiling 
Ginseng-root, the root of Atractylodes alba, China Root and Liqaorice-root, is given in general 
debility phthisis, liver diseases, and marasmus. 

DBEB'8 HOBK — J^^ ^ (LwA-^A).— See Hartshorn. 

BSHBBOBnm C2BAIA — ^ fS^ (5At-A-A?iA).— Several species, or varieties, of this genus 
of Orchidaceous plants have been obv^rved iu China, and in Cochin China by Lourriro^ who 
looked upon Ceraia as a distinct genus. Tlie Shih-huh grows upon BtoooeB, and is sometimes 
called y^ !^ JIwanff'ts\tu, It comes from Fung-yang fa and Luh-ngan chau in Kganhwui, 
Nan*kang fu and Eiu-kiang fu in Kiangsi, Shan-chau fu and Nan-hiung Iu in Canton province, 
and fi'om Kwang chau and other places in Honan. A kind called j£ ^^ •^ ^n ( ^''^^ 
siUk-huh) is brought from Wu-ting chau. in Yunnan, "^ f^ {Mtdi'-htth) is an epiphytic variety, 
sometimes called, from the yellow colour which belongs to all of these Orchids, ^^ f^ {Km^ 
huh.) They are all remarkably tenacious of life, recovering after having been dried. Two 
smaller samples of this plant with the grassy leaves attached have been met with in the Hankow 
drug-warehouses, labelled ^ ^ ^ i Kanshih-huhX and j|^ ^ ^ {Sten^sMhrltuJO -^ ^ 
{Km-ch^ai) is another name of these smalkr-fitemmed epiphytes. All theses dnigs have straight, 
jointed, solid, cylindrical stems of a yellow, golden color, and often deeply striated, ct farrowed. 
Parallel-veined leaves are attax;hed (o some of the stems whk;h commonly have traces of their 
r«x»t8. Tlicse stems are said to be quite green when freshly gathered. Species of Tiiticum, of 
a wild nature, such as tlie Triticum rcpens, and species of mistletoe are evidently included' under 
this term for a partKular class of epiphytes. These drugs have scarcely any notable proper- 
ties, but they are nevertheless credited with tonic, stomachic, pectoral and antiphlogistic quali- 
ties. Tiie yj> ^ 5^ {Siau-kiG(m<h\ii) of Handurn*s notes (page 34), is probably a Shih- 
huh. See Triticum repens, 

DEZTBIBE — 1^ ^f {Mieh4oau), — ITiis substance, more correctly called Biitisb Gum, is 
made by heating common wheaten flour up to about 4000° Fah. It is very useful in the pr&- 
paraUon oi the starched bandage for ihe ready treatment of fractures, a plan very desirable in 
Chinese hospitals, where the native patients are very restless, and intolerant of restraint 

DIALIUM — Jjg ^ ^ (FefW^jfm-totf).— This identifkation is put forward, doubtfully, 
by Hanbury for what is most probably the JJE 5^ "^ {Fei-tsaurtszeX of the Chinese, the seeds 
of Acacia concinna, which see. 

DIAMOHD. — ^ |j|) ^ (Kin-kam/'sht/d.— The Chinese account of Corundum shows that 
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they had s«7ine noLi;)n of the dlamonfl, which is said by ihe Buddhist priests to \ye a symbol of 
the all-conquering nature of Buddha, India would probably supply them with both articles of 
the gpnuine type. See Coj^undum, 

DIAlTrHTIB CABYOBaTLLUS — "^ ^ ^ (rij'ie/i-cVtt«-/o).-^eyeial specie* of DiaiOhuB 
are found iri the wild and cultivated states in China. The dried fruit of this and the next plant, 
being covered with a gTuinace<jiis cal}'x, the Chinese have been led to look upon them as allied 
to the Graminese. The long, dried stalks are often made into brooms. 

DIAHTHtrSFISCHEBI—^ ^ (Kii-meliX ^ Yf {Shih^/tuh).—The dried flowerinfr 
plant is sold in the herbalists' shops in largi*, yellow bundles. It appears to have some of the 
active principle $a|)onine, fomid to exist in Silenads. It is used to produce abortion, as a 
diuretic and anthelmintic, and as an eye-wash. The Chinese look upon this plant as allied to 
the bamboo. This plant grows all over Cliina. Lohyang, in Honan, the gaitkn of the 
" Flowery Kingdom," formerly had a large number of varieties of Car}'ophyUaceoas plants. 

DieiTALIS _% ^ ^ (J/aii-^M'a«^).— See Foxghwf, 

DI0800BEA 8ATIVA — '^ ^ iShu-yui, [if ||| (-S^wtnyo/*).— Several species of (his 
Dictyogenous genus are used in maliciue as nutrient, tonic, astringent apd discutient remedies. 
The wild plant is preferred. Tlie long, fleshy tubers, bristled with radicular fibres, disposed 
quite regularly; are met wiili in the streets of Hankow, more than a foot in length. They are of 
a brown colour, and their white fleshy substance Jias an agreeable flavour when boiled with meat, 
after the Chinese fashitio. There is a drag called {fffe (Jj ^5 (^^'^^'-^^^'w-yoA), or the yam 
from .Hwai-ning hiou« in Honan, which is said to be derived from a Dioscorea akin to this 
species. It is in hard, smooth, beautifully white, tapering pieces, shaped something like cigais. 
They are prescribed in cliarrhoea. See Yam. 

DID800XEA TBIFHYLIA— ^ ^ (5/w1-j^).— The temate leaves of thi« phint -are 
officinal, and the nauseous tubers are sometimes cooked and eaten by the omnivoroos Chinese. 
They are used topically as applications to swellings and frostbites. 

DI08FTB0B OLUTIinrESA.— :J3^ j^ {Pi-U'zX ^ ^ (Tls'i/i-teV*).— The Chinese caH 
this the " green persimmon " from the fact that the fruit when fully ripe is of a dark yellowish 
tint The fruit is of the size of a plum, or small apple, eight-see<led, and contains a glutinous, 
very astringent juice. Hing-kwoh-chau, Lo-tien hien and Siang-yang in Hupeh are local 
sources of this fruit and of tlic varnish extract, or oil, which is extracted by pressure from the 
pidp of the fruits. Nganhwui, Fuhkien and Canton provinces have the tree, which is not turned 
to any medicinal account at the present time. The authors of tbe Pen Tsau have quite 
misunderstood tlie properties of the fnu't^ which are set down by them as antifebrile, anti-vinous^ 
and demulcent. Dr. Waking strongly I'ecommends the extract of the fruit as an astringent in 
diarrhoea and chi-onic dlssenieiy, and as the basis of vaginal injections in lenconhfea. This tree 
(Ebenaceas) is variously called Embryopteris glutinifera, and DIospyros Embryopteris. See Oil 
of Pertfutmon. 

DIOSPYBOS KAKI — ^ {S/ or Tsz).— The fruit of this tree, which is common in China 
and Japan, is the persimmon, a large, thin-skinned, juicy fruit of an orange, or yellowish colour, 
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and having a sweet taste, with an occjisional afteMasTe of ansrterity. Traces of the eight-celled 
character of the fruit, which presents a great variety of shaiies, sizes and tmts, are sometimes 
mot with. The dried fruit is preserved with sugar and sometimes exported. The ordinary 
fruits mst with here have been artificially ripened by inserting a piece of bamboo by ttie side 
of the Rtalk of the fruit, which becomes prematurely ripe. Burnett 8i>eaks of the DiospjTos 
▼accinioides as met with in China, It is jtfobably the ^ 5^ -^ {Kiun-tslen-tsz^X of the 
Pen Ts'au, The name ^^ (Tsau) is given to these fruits, which do not differ in some cases 
from the D. Virginia, or Date-plnm of the American Dispenpatory. ^ 4R ^ {Chin-fu-kia) 
is said to be tlie Hu, or Tungusic name for the D. Kaki. Pulmonary, febrile, stoniaehic, and 
urinaiy disorders are said to be benefited by the fruit in various forms. The dried trait is 
given to children with worms or pot-belly. 

DI08F7B08 LOTUB— H ^ ^ (3/€^-fcwf/-rA).— TATARiNm' gives this name for the fruit 
which 18 the ^ixyphus lotus, or true lotus of the ancient Lotophagl, a Rhamnaceous fruit No 
reference of this " black dale " to any kind of DiospjTos has been met w ith in Cliinese 
botanical works. 

9I08PTB0B MELAHOXTLOK—,^ TI^ (Wu-/W/), ,^ ^ (Tr«i-piO.— The heait-wood 
of this tree, as well as that of the D. cbcnus, is imported into Cliina from the Straits. Kiung- 
chau fn, on the island of Haiuan, Yung-peh ting, and Yun-nan fu in Yunnan, and Tai-p 'ing 
fti in Kwangsi, supply ebony wocxl. The Pen Tsmi attributes much the same astiingent 
properties to this tree as are mentioned by Waring in the Indian Pharmacopaia. 

BlOSmtOS TOMSHTOBA — % :^ OlTaM-^jV).— The fniit of this tree is not known in 
China, but the wood called Camagon, an inferior kind of ebony, b met with, and is probably 
indigenous as well as imported. 

SmaHT. — ^^[g gig ^^ Lun^tan-ts^m) — The root of Dictamnus is apparently met 
with under the generic name of Lnng-tan^ or ^dragon*s gall,'* which stands for .Gentian, and 
for any other very bitter root. 

DOCK — .^ j^ {Yang-t^i). — Several species of Bumex are met with in Hupeh. The 
Yang't\ is the common Bumex hydrolapathum, aUo called P* "y^ "^ {Ye'ta-kwang)^ or 
''wild rhubarb," Rtmiex acetosa, or f^^^ {Swan-mo), and Bumex alpinus, or Monk's 
Bhubarb, calle<l by the Chinese | J_[ y^ ^^ (Shan-tit-htrcmg), or " mountain^ rhubarb," are 
eaten as herbs, and the roots used as purgatives and vermifuges. The principal use of these 
docks at the present time is as a popular application to lepra, porrigo, scabica, and swellings, 
the root being generally used. The Yang-{'i is set down as cooling, anthelmintic, and good in 
the ephemeral fever of lying-m women. 

BOBDEB — ^ ^ ^ {T^v-szUsze) — ^The seeds of Cuscuta Europcea and C. Chinensis 
are met wth as roundish bodies of the size of black mustard-eeed, and of a brown colour, with 
little or no taste or smell. Tonic, diaphoretic and demulcent properties are believed by the 
Chinese to reside in these inert seeds. They are given in blenonhcea, incontusenoe of urine, 
knconhoea, and as a nostrum in cases of cro6s*birth. H^ai-king fu in Honan, a no^ source 
of drugs, Bopplies the Hankow druggi8t& Tho yomig shoots of these leafless paraaiteSy bo 
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desinicttve to trees, are acrid, and used exlerually, to make waslies for sore beads and inflamed 
eyeR. Hanbury says that the plant vas formerly officinal in Europe as a piu^tive, under tho 
name of Herba CuscuUe Majoris. 3^ |^ {Xu-loX is the name of certain CuHcntaceons para- 
sites growing upon fir-trees and other trees. Acrid and emetic pro|)ertics belong to these plants 
which are met with in Manchuria, North Ciiina and Corea, and are sometimes called ^^ 
fg^ CSunff-4o). These dodders destroy growing crops to a frightful extent, muler aome 
circumstances. 

D00-B08B. — ^ fj^ ^ {Kia-ying^zei. — See Rosa canim. 

BOUCHOS 80JA — ^ -^ g (IIicanff'fa'tau\ % g (Mau-tau).— The hairy, bhort 
pods of this Leguminous plant are eaten, when &eed fiom the valves. They are mixed with 
vinegar and sesamum-oil, and drank as a cooling draught in summer. The ri[)e, ovoid, yeSow 
beans are used to make bean-curd J^ J^ {2au'/u\ a substance lai^gely consumed by the 
Chinese when vegetables are not very plentiful. It is the cheese of the Chmaman. The beans 
are ground and pressed to produce the bean-oil, or |)ea-oil, as it is sometimes miscalled by for- 
eigners. The beans are said to be laxative, peptic and nutiient. Bean-Eprouls Q ^ (7au-^), 
are the germinating beans of this plant, artificisilly raist^d in large quantities for food in winter. 

MLIGH08 TBILOBUB. — J^ {Kofi), — Six or seven species of Doliclios are found in Cliina. 
The Pachyrizus trilobus is sometimes included under this name. T.\tarinov gives "J^ ^ ^ 
(Koh-t^iau'hwa), as the name of P. trilobus. A fibre resembling linen, called "J^ ^ (Koft-puX 
or ^ J^ (Kunff4:oh\ of a yellow colour, very fine and durable, and much prized in Hankow, 
is obtained from the climbing branchea The best of this cloth conies from WuK^hang hien 
(Hupeh), and from Kwang^an fu in KiangsL The root is eaten, aUhougii to some extent 
deleterious, if not thoroughly cooked. A kind of arrow-root, called ^^ /^ {Koh-fcn), is made 
from the root in Ngan-king fu (Nganhwui), Ewang-siu fu (Kiangsi) and at Teh-ngan fu (Hu- 
peh). Emetio, diaphoretic and antiphlogistic properties resiile in the root, which is given in 
fevers, exanthemata and rashes of all kinds, and ui bloody fluxes. Every part of the plant 
is officioaL 

I>0U)1IITB. — ^ ^^ .^ {Hioa-jU'shih). — ^A granular mineral, met with in Tai-chau fu 
(Chdikiang), in Wan-hiang hien (Honan), Tai chau (Sbansi) and in T ung-chau fii (Sbensi) 
It IS found in irregular ronndisdi masBes, mammillated and greyisli-browii on the outside, and 
of a greenish colour in the interior, vaiiegated with white and bright spots. Sheusi people make 
veaaek out of this rock for common, use. A more scarce, variegated kind, brought from Tai 
chan (Shansi) is said to be used to. replace cinnabar- It is i^owdercd^ and used internally or 
externally, as an astringent, styptic, vulnerary, absorbent and opthalmic remedy. This is one 
of the few mineral remedies now in constant use. It dissolves slowly, with eflfervescence in dUute 
snlphorio acid, leavmg a solution of the sulphates of lime and magnesia. 

♦ ]>0¥EB*8 POWBBB — J^ )t ^ ^ Ya-pien-scm), — A name used by Dr. Hobson. 

ABAGOri BLOO]>_|^ J^ ig {K'i4in4:kh\ J^ jig {Hiueh4deh\ ^ jj^* (CAo- 
JbeA) <-— I>r. W1LUAM8 gives ^|g ^^ ^ (Lung-aMiiang) or ^ dragon^s spittle gumresin,'* aR 
a name of this drug, placed by him amongst the importa. The tree growing in Sumatra, Java 
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and other connlries to ihe south of China is said to be met with in the soathern provinces of 
China. Its name is given as f^ ^ {Kok-imX ^^ ^® ^^^7 ^'^ '^ described as resembling 
the Balsamodondron Myrrha. The tree is said to be chopped to yield this gnm, which is sup- 
posed to come from Ta'Mh4acoh (Arabia). Dr. Williams describes the drug as ^in drops, of a 
bright crimson colour when powdered, and semi-tranqMirent" It coven the fruit of the 
Calamus draco, and is obtained by beating the fruit in little baskets.*' The best of this descrip- 
tion is imported ^m Singapore. The common drag of Hankow is sold in large dark- red 
friable masses, which have evidently been packed in matting. It makes a deep biiood-red| 
gritty, almost tasteless powder, soluble in spirits of wine. It is probably the product of Ptero- 
carpns Draco (Leguminoseae). Astringent, styptic, tonic, alterative and vulnerary properties are 
assigned to it by the Chinese medical authors. Dragon's spittle is an item in the list of 
drags obtamed fitmi the dragon and is evidently a kind of ambergris. 

DBAGOV*S BOHES — 1^ *^ (Lunff4Mh). — ^Irreguhir pieces of fossil ivory, weighing a 
few ounces, are sold, as Hamburt remarks, in stamped packages. They ha\e been examined 
microscopically by the latter observer and proved to be, at least in some cases, fosril ivory. 
Fossil bones of the Stegodon orientalis of Swinhoe are brought from Ching-tu fu and Ch^ong- 
king fu in Sech uen in large broken masses, showing the cancellous stmcturo of the large fossil 
bones of proboscidians. Portions of lime-stone matrix, bearing the impressions of iheee bones^ 
are sold with these genuine fossils, which are also brought from I'-chan fu in Shantung, Tsang 
chan near T'ientsini and from Tai-yuen fu in Shanse. They are powdered, levigated and 
used in chorea, spermatorrtuea, ague, fevers, hopmorrhages, and fluxes. 

J^BAQOVB SPITTLE — ^||^ ^ {Lunff^n)^^A costly, odorous, light-yeDow, gummy 
sabstance found floating on the sea, or procured from the belly of some laige fish in the Indian 
Ocean, is described in such a particular way, under this name of Lung^siny as to leave no 
doubt that ambergris is meant This is probably the origin of Dr. Wn^UAUs' lAmg-emMmg^ % 
name applied to a counterfeit ambergris, made by mixing together Borneo Camphor and Musk, 
The dragon is said to cough up this ambergris. A similar substance called ^ f^ J|p (Kih- 
tkuhehOf brought from Canton and Foochow in former days, is said to be the egg of the dragon 
or a kind of sea-serpent named "^ ^ (fCth-^iau). This drug is of a greyish, or ydiowj^h 
iX>1our, according to Chinese writers, and is asserted lo liavu marvellous diseutient, vuhieraiy anu 
healing propertiea The name Kihrtiau is singulariy like the Greek name for a sea-monster. 

SBAOOVS TEETH.. .||{| ^ {Lung<Ki\. .Fossil teeth of the Stegodon Sinensis (Owen), 
have been found in the marly beds of the country round Shanghai by Lockhabt, and of the 
Stegodon Orientalis (Owen), by Swinhoe, near Ch'ung-king fu in Sech'nen. These, with the 
horns of the CihaGcotherium Sinense (Swinhoe), the teeth of Hyla Sinenris, from Ch'ung-king Ai 
and from Chbg-tu fu, in Sech'uen, and molan of Mastodons, Elephants, Sheep, Stags, teeth of 
the Hippotherium, describerl by Hanbcry, after Waterhousb, as coming from Shensi and 
Shansi, are sold under this name of Zrm^-cAV. They are supposed to acton the liver, and to 
be of great service as ccxdtal or sedative remedies. 

DIVLOAIIAXA — ^ ^ j^ (Shnhf€mp4$*hteny — Sec Sdanum dideamara. 
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DUHO OF THE AVADAVAT —^ ^ ^.— See Fvingilla atnanduva. 

DUNGOFTHEBAT.— j^ ^ ^.— See Baf. 

DUKO OF THE 03MM3K 8PABE0W ^ f^ ^ ^ (/ui/i^-wia-^ibA/e'/i).— Tbeexcre- 

mant of the common hoase-sparrow (Passer montaniis), is mixed with pepper-corns, powdered, 
and then mixed up by means of spirits of wine. This mess is used to diminish the pain of 
opening abscesses, the thick compound being first applied for some time to the skin. It is also 
applied to the wounds caused bj arrow-heads or shot, to diminish the pain of extracting the 
foreign bodies. See Chht-o/orm. 

DTTHO OF THE MAGPIE.—^ ^ {Han-hau-ch' mig\ £ ^ ^0 (Wu4mg^hi).— 
The nest of the magpie is burnt, and the ashes given in nervous diseases, fluxes, and otiier 
diseases. The droppings of a biixl which is not a magpie, as Tatarinov asserts, but a Loriculus, 
found in Shansi and Shensi, are called by the names Han-hau-cKung and Wu-img-chi^ the 
latter name denoting its supposed relation to the five elements. The dung of a species of 
Cotumix is perhaps mixed with the drug, which comes to Hankow from Tai-yuen fn, in 
Shansi, in the shape of small, oblong, round or conical pellets, of a black colour, very lights 
easily broken, and having a burnt or sweetish flavour. It is said to be cordial, sedative, anti- 
periovlic, astringent, anthelmintic, and vulnerary, with almost any other quality that could be 
enumerated. It is one of the rerasdies for leprosy, being appHed to the benumbed parts in the 
form of an ointmenL The brain of the magpie is eaten to increase the thinking power. 

DTTKO OF THE WHITE FI6E0K. — '^ ^ ^ (Tso-ptv'an'lung). — ^Veiy mteresting par- 
ticulars about Pigeons and Doves are given by Mr T. Watte ks, in Vol. IV. of the New Series 
of the Transactions of the N. C. B. R. A. S. The dung of the wild pigeon is used as a veter- 
inary medicme, and is credited with discutient, deobstruent, alterative, anthelmintic, antiscor- 
butic, and vulnerary properties, Tlie name " left coiling dragon " is given to this disgusting 
article, from the assumed fact that the excrement which, in dropping from the bird, coils itself 
from right to left, is wonderfully eflScient as a drug. 



EAOLE.W00D ^ ^(Ya-hiangX-^A Hghl, spongy wood, fonned of coarse, parallel 

fibres, devoid of aroma, but having a bitterish taste, thus described by Hanbcry, on page 36 of 
his "Notes." It is not known here, nor has any special mention been found of it m the Fen 
Ts'au, Dr. Willums refers it to the Aqnilaria Chmensis of Sprengel, which is the Ophiospermum 
Sinense of Loururo, who gives Pd ttioa {Pah-muh-yar^X as its Chinese name. Eagle-wood 
is properly the name of the GVinw, or Oakru wood of the Aquilaria Agallocchum, whose wood 
when decaye*! is the C/un-hiang, or Lign- Aloes, of the Chinese. 

EQG-FLIP ^ ^ ^ (Tu'tafUaftgl'-The Chmese are very skilful in whipping up 

egg.s. This mixture of sugar, e^^gs and boiling water, with a little 8oy or some other flavouring 
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ingredient, is used by Cliinese drunkards after a debauch. With a little brandy or wzjie it 
makes an excellent drink for the sick. See Branihj-mixture, 

EOO-FLOWEB. — ^|| ^g ^^ {Ki'tan-hwa). — This Chinese name for the Plumieria acumi- 
nat;i, an Apocynaceous ^ lant, is not very intelligible. Several si>eci(is, such as P. obtusa and P. 
alba are met with in China. Dr. IIance suggests that tliis milky, fragrant plant is of Ameri- 
can origin, and this is confirmed by the aljsence of any mention of the plant from all Chinese 
works. Acrid, cathartic, and even drastic proix?rties attach to this gcnns. 

EGG-FLAKT — ^p ;\^^ ^p {Xiu-sin-l'iu\ jj^ {Kin). — The first name, " ox-heart sola- 
num," refers to the white, or variegated, fruited varieties of Solanum melongena, the Brinjal, or 
Aubergine, of European comitiies. The purple-fniited variety, uuich cultivated near Hankow, 
is litile like an a^^^ being long in shajx; and of a djirk puri)le c<jlour. The white variety fully 
deserves the name of Egg-plant, for it becon.es of a beautiful yellow colour when old. It is 
then used as a poultice to dis])er8e Fwellings. See Solanum MiUvydia. 

ELilOCOCCA VEEKUC08A.— ^^ ^ |^ {Yhuj-tszi-t^mj) yft K^ (Yu-t\w(j\—i:\m 
Euphorbiaccous tree is confounded with Jatrcphas (Ciiicas) lurgan-, and is p7c bally idintical 
with tlie Dryandra cordata of TniNBEro. It f.rov8 [lentifully In lie valley of the YargtFre. 
The seeds fumisli the Wood Oil (fl^ -f' YH {7^v7ff/-n:e-i/u) of Chirese ccn nurce. The 
fruits are verj' acrid, caubuig vomiting, pain, and purging. The Elacc cca vtmica alf o fumibhes 
some of the w(xxl-oil or varnish-oil so extensively used in daubing over boats, junks and rough 
wood-work. See Wood Oil. 

IXAPHTOUB DAVIDIAOTB — ^ (O/m), l|E J^ {to-htl^—TUs peculiar kind of deer 
was formerly much more common m China than at the present linjc. It has been described 
by Alphonse Milne-Edwards fixmi specimens prcx:ure<l by that veteran naturalist Pere David* of 
Peking. A pair is now to be seen in tlie Ix)ndon Z<x)l(>gical Gaidens. The tail is long and full 
and the feet clumsy, as those of the cow. The Chinese call it y^ yp "^ {Sc-puh-sumf/), as 
like, and yet not like, either of the four animals fi-om wliich they conceive it to have borrowed 
the plan of its body, namely, the horns from the stag, its feet from the cow, its neck from the 
camel, and its tail from the ass ! It Is in the Imperial Park, on the south of Peking. The eastern 
pjirt of Manchuria, the south-western ix)rtion of Kokonor, the district of Tarbagatai on the fron- 
tiers of rii, and the northern and central part of Sech'uen province would seem to have been 
places freipiented by this curious animal. The herds of deer are said to follow one of I here as 
their leader, known by his tail, whicli sweeps the ground. The Pen Ts'att, quoting other woiks, 
says that they arc large animals, of a brownish-yellow colour, without any markings, and have 
large, solid, shining horns >Wth lines on the surface. They are u.sed to make the hartshoni, 
and the preparation^ from that substance, but they are not in great request. The tiil is canied 
about by some of tlie Tauist monks as their fan, called §5^ *^ (Tan-^'himX to keej) tL<*ir jxt- 
sons free from the dust and contamination of the worltl. The tail is alho kept along with cloth 
to preserve it from the attacks of insects. 

ELATEBIUM — '^ JJk^lJT (AViJ^m-f-/"/*).— The Juu-hca is the Balsam Apple, or 
M)mord»ca Balsamina of Linnieus, which has purgative properties although eaten by the Chinese, 
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after careful washing in warm water, and subsequent cooking. This name is coined, as the 
Momordica Elateriam (or Ecbalium Officinarum), has never been met with in China. See 
Mamordka Bcdsamina. ^ ^ (K*u-p*au) is probally a species of Ck>locynlh Gouid, used in 
dropsy, and very efficient as a purgative, or emetic. 

BLSCAMPAKE — ^ ^ :Jg {Siuenrfuh-hwaX—Sce Inula Chinensis. 

SIKMI — ^J ^^ {Dm-hiang), — ^A soft, sticky, dark resinous mass, compared to cow-glue, 
and having a strong aromatic smell is procured, or prepared, from the Canarium Pimela, and 
is spoken of in the Pen Ts\m. It resembles the East Indian, or Manilla Elemi of commerce, 
the prodnct of Canarium C4)mmune, in all probability. It is not useil medicinally. See 
Dtnnnuvr, 

ElaOCHABIS(iCIBPUB)TUBKBOBtr8 j^ I^ {Wnyii),^^ (/\*/i-fe/).— The tubeiB 

of this ^ black taro^" are compared by the Chinese to the . navel in form. They are laigely 
cultivated, boiled, and sold as fiiofl all over China. They grow wild in Hupeh, in watery 
places, and are not often specially planted. They are sweet, juicy, and resemble the chestnut 
in flavour, so that foreigners call Uiom '* water-chestnuts,** as the Chinese do ^f^ 7^ (Tt-iikX 
or " g^oun l-choHtnut3.** A kind of arrow-ntot is made from it, which is called j^ |^ J^ 
{Ma-^i'feiv, The term Ma^Ci-^Sau proporly belong? to another water plant, the ^[. {Shun)^ of 
the Pen Tscul, It is g^ven in mucous an<l bloody fluxes, hsematuria, and is a ver}' common 
nostnim given to children when they swallow cash. 

ELM-BABK — ;||| ^^ ( YiX-pii, — ^Ulmus Chinensis and U. pnmila are given by Bubnett 
as Chinese species of the Elm. A white variety is called f ^ (Fen). The liber is brought from 
Sz-ching fu and Si lung chau in Kwangsi, and from Han-chung fu and Sang cJiau in SheiisL 
A bark called "^ jj^ )f|| Jj^ {Tiden-^fthryu-pi) comes from Ching-tu fa in Sechuen. The 
sawdust and bark enter into the composition of incense, just as they formed the basis of certain 
kin Is of snaflf in Europe. A kin 1 of paste ased to bo made of it, and, in times of great scar- 
city, tho ground batk, tha loaves, and the msmbranoa? fruit aro all eaten as food. Demulcent 
lenitive, diuretic, and antiphlogistic properties are referred to this useful drug in the Pen Ts^au, 
It 13 applied, with oil or vinegar, to sundry parasitic and porriginous erruptiona. The fruit of 
the elm, the leaves, flowers, and a large fimgiis growing npon the elm are all officinal 

BlITi. — ^|jj P^ (PieMItjJi). — ^Tlie carapace of a species of freshwater turtle, or tortoise, 
b BO named by the Chinese from its shuffling gait Chinkiang in Kiangsu, Yuen-kiang hien 
and Yoh chau fu iu Hunan, are said to yield the best llie animal is met with all throogh 
the Yangtsie valley. The flesli is eaten with vinegar, and is considered to be strengthening 
pectoral, ami deobstnient The fat is said to prevent the hair from becoming gray. The 
empty carapaces found on the ground are rpputed to make the best medicine. The animal 
used medicinally weighs from nine to ten ounces. The oidinary shell sold in the shops is abont 
five inches square, oval in shape, and marked on the concave mtemal surface by tlie eiglit ribs, 
which prr)ject to the extent of some half-an-mch beyond tlie carapace. The external convex 
lur&ce IB darker than the inner surface, closely reticulated, and marked by lines corresponding 
to the middle of the intercostal spaces. There are foramina near the anterior part Some gf 
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the specimeDS, said to be marked with nine ribs, are in great repute. The shell is heated in 
rinegar, and then boiled to produoe the jelly, which is in so much repute in fevers, acute rheu- 
matism, debility, and amenorrhoea. The shell is sometimes burnt and reduced to a powder, 
and made into a tincture as a remedy in ague. 

KKDIVB.—^ ^ (/Tw^m).— See Cichorium. 

EPHEDRA VLAYA — ^ ^ (Ma-hwdng). — A large number of species of Ephedra is met 
with in various parts of Asia, and the plant, belonging to the Coniferous order of Gnetac^ae, is 
sprearl all over China. The best drug, consisting of the yellow, jointed stems of the plant, tied 
up in small bundles, or cut up into cliaff, comes from K ai-fung fu, in Honan. The plant is 
said to be dioecious, and to have yellow floweis. The branches and flowers (Amenta Uvoe 
Miritimoe) are said by Likdlby to have been formerly officinal in Europe as styptics. Anti- 
phlogistic, diaphoretic, pectoral and tussle properties are ascribdd to the branches. They are 
now almost exclaslvely u^el as derivatives to the skin. Hieir taste indicates some astringency, 
which is said by the Chinese to be very marked in the root, officinal as a remedy in critical and 
other sweats. The fruit is eatea by the Chinese, and is mucilaginous, with a slightly acid or 
pungent flavour. 

EPIFHTTE8 — ^ -^ ( Fa- wmA).— Epiphytes differ from Parasites in the fact that they 
do not ordinarily derive their nourishment from the trees upon which they are found. ^^ ij^ 
{Ki'Sang) is another name for these '^ lodgers.*' ff^ (HuhX b a name applied to parasitic 
Orchids, as well as to Loranthaceous plants. See Malbeny Epiphyte, and Willow Epiphfte, 

EPSOM 8ALTB — ^ f^ {tusiavD-^K mineral salt is alluded to in the Pen Ta'au, 
under the article f§ ^ (5<a«^A/A), or Nitre, as present in the bittern, or mother-liquor, from 
which salt is prepared. It is described as yellowi&b-white in colour, bitter to the taste, cooling, 
stomachic, purgative, hydragogue and deobstruenL This salt is referred to the Ying principle, 
whereas sulphate of soda ^p f^ {PohsicmX is said to belong to the Yang principle. 

EQUISETTTM HYEMALB — ^ ^ (1/ttA-teV^).— This species of HorseUil grows to a 
considerable height in nmrshy places in Kansuh and Shensi, and with Equisctum arvense, also 
met with in China, is used to polish wood. A large quantity of silex, arranged in a beautifully 
regular manner in the cuUcular structure, confers this property. For medicinal ptuposes the 
Chinese deprive the leafless, striated, fistiilar stems of their cuticular sheaths, and reduce them 
to a rough [X)wder, which was formerly much used as an astringent remedy. It is at the 
present tunc mainly used to treat inflamed eyes and epiphora, pq ^J ( Wen-l^ng\ is a 
species of Horaetail, brought from Pehchihli. 

SBOOT — 4^ ^N {Mei-mefii, — The Chinese do not cultivate the rye, unless it be a form 
of their ^p (/*«»), or (Pi), or ** tares." This name Mei-meh, " mildewed com " is coined to 
denote the ergotized grain. Maize sometimes becomes ergotized, and nee, according to the late 
Dr. Tytler, has been known 1o pvuduce cholera in India, from having undergone this change. 
Under the name f ^ ^^ {Ktvang-meK) various grains are mcluded, some of which are said to 
produce abortion under some circumstances. 

ESIOBTBTA JAPOWCA — |J^ ^g (pV^'a).— iTie panduriform leaves of this Japanese 
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me liar resemble tlie Cliiii.'se violiii, or guitar, \^itb f«>'.ir or fi\e sliiiip?, calJed J^ p^T {l'^i'pa\ 
anl Lena; its name. The fruit is Yellow, hnirA' and j^nnaceous, and Is comintuxly coijft)unded 
with the fruit of the Crat:t<nis bibiis. A fruii s:iid t'3 l)e the P'i'^j*(U 6<.»1 1 in Hankoixr during 
the fifth (Chini'se) month, of a Yellow colour, one to four celloti, containing larg^ brown, shin- 
ing obscurely triangular seeds This would seem to be the Crat(egusl»ibus of TATAiaxov. The 
leaves of the Pi-p\i are u^ed in coughs. Co*)liiJg ami aFlring.-nt proj>ertJes are refemxi to the 
leaves, deprived of their down, according to tlie Pen T^\tu. 

ERIOCAULOK CAKT0NIZ98E ^^^ { Kuh-t^iutj-tAin), — ^This tr.nd»leiome weed 

in Chinese gardens and cornfields, with its snuiU leave's and tinv flu^^e^?s is a gruii.t remedy for 
tiie eye-<liseases of children, after s>niari>ox, and in tinea t^irj^L Thl- sjx.*ei^«, and E. setaceum, 
known by the same name, is sold in bundles of tlie dried herkige. fonnerly U5<.'d as a ceph die 
remi^ly, and as a slyplic hi nose-Meei]ing, a common afiection anu)rigsl the Cliinese. 

ESBIOLOSSini jg ^ ;f^ ituufj-ta-hti).—^^ Buugiidiii 

EBTTHBIVA nTDICA — ^ ^ ( A'V/ 7/1*. y ).— Mr. Etteu hi hiij IL'n.dl«K,k of Chinew 
Buddhism (page 71), gives^ ji|^ ^{g (Mau-Uhlti) a£ the Buddhist name for this species, or 
the E. fulgens. See Gwn Lac. 

E8CH8CH0LTZIA CBI8TATA ^^ ^ (Hiittyj-jn). — A fragrant plant is st»t down by 

Tatarinov imder this name. It Is apparently the siime as that called in the Pen Taau^ and 
by the local druggists ^^ y^ {Ilving-jiiX and is a kind of Vervain, perhaps, grown in gardens, 
and used as a jwt herb, or c^)ndimeut It is used in nmch tlie same cases as the kindred 
Lcibuites, namely as a cordial, tonic, htomachic, astringent, and carminative. 

ES8EHCES. — jfj^ ^^ {Ilicd'iti). — Prei»aratJons. cal.-^l ''dew of flowers," made by distil- 
Img the flowers of the JaHuine, Rose, and other flowers, are mentioned in the P(n 7V^/m. The 
dniggl-ts sjwrt these words Jlira-iu on their numennis gay sigid)oards. hanging like loose shut- 
ters in front of their o|>en, front-less shops. See Tytvcndcr Water and n*t>e Water. 

ETH£B — ^ ^ (Joh'shtrui). — ^The Chinese know nothing about ether. This word for 
a fluid brought from the West, of the lightest possible specific gravity, is adopt4.*d for this 
mobile, volatile fluitl. 

EDOmniUS — ^ ^ (Jloh-ijueu). — This name, given by Tataww^v, has not been met 
with in Hankow. 

ETTOVmns lAPOVIcns — i^ ^iS^ {Tu<h.Wf/\ 7|^ :|§ (JA//i-?//?>;<).— This Celaslrace- 
0U3 tree gnjws in H)naTi (Nan-yang fu), Shen^i anvl Shan^^i. It Is called by llie same name 
as the Cotton-tree (.1/tf /<-//< /e/i, Bombax Ceiba). It is met with in quilLJ or shrivelled pieces of 
some four or five inches in length. Tlie brown, roughened cuticle is ofi.en iem(»ved in greatest 
part, exposing th*? dark brown liber. On breaking the bark, and drawing the fractureii edges 
asunder, a delicate, silvery, silky fibre Is seen, which may be drawn out to the length of al- 
most an inch without breaking. The leaves of this tree are eaten when young. The iniit is 
astringent The wwxi was formerly ased to make pattens. Tonic, invigorating, and arthritic 
qtialities are ascrib-*d to the bark, which is given in spermatorrhnea, excessive perspiratioas, and 
in pueqieral diseases. 
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EuraORBIA. — 'y\^ ^Jq {Ta-kili). — The acrwl, i)oisonoii8 roots of this piirgjitive plant are 
brought to Hankow from T'ung chau in Kiangsu, and from Honan fu in Honan. The stem 
yieMs a milky, acrid juice, said to cure the t*x)lhache. The branching, flexible roots are sold 
in small bumlles, being attached to the rootstock. It Is given as a purgative, or hydragi>gue in 
dropsies, and in couglis as an exi)ectorant. It is also given as an emetic. 

ETTPHORHIA CHAIIJE8YCE._:HJJ $^ {Ti4nn\ ^ %1SK W^ {Tmh-rh-ngo^an), 
— Ch'u chau, in Nganhwui furnishes this creeping plant, which is little used at the present 
time. The juice is purgative and the whole plant would seen to have been formerly used, in 
combination with other drugs, in fluxes, and the topical tR'atment of impetigo, scabies, and 
other skin-diseases. 

BUPHOBBIA LUHULATA — y^ j^ (Tseh-tsihX ^^^ {Mum-yen^h'aul—TXn^ 
*Cat'8-eye" Euphorbia is so called from some fancied resemblance of the leaves to the eye of 
the cat The young shoots ai^ said to be eatable. It is used in precisely the same diseases as 
the 2\i lih above mentioned. 

EUBTALE PBBOX—^ ^ (K{et^Mi\ f^ g^ (A7Vtt).— This misnamed species of 
the order of water-lilies is much cultivated for the the sake of its stems, rhizomes, and seeds, all 
of which contain much starch, and are eaten by the Chinese, who also prepare a kind of dry bis- 
cuit, called ^ ^f 7f^ {Kien-ithi/i-kctu\ from the meal of the kernels. The plant derives its 
name AV t^u ( Cock's head) from the resemblance of the flower to the Cock's comb The largt, 
pear shaped, indchiscent fruit, are many-celle<l and full of oval see^ls, compared aptly enough by 
the Chinese to the eyes of fish. They are of a reddish colour, mottled, and veined with a 
whitish marbling, and pale at the hilum. The interior is white, hard and btarchy, and has a 
roughish taste. All parts of the plant are officinal as tonic, astringent and deobstruent remedies. 
The square biscuits sold by the Chinese confectioners, are very commonly given to children suf- 
fering &om the Kan disease. 

EXTRACT OF BELLADOKHA — ^ B|^ ^ (Kuywff^yef^^xml—The Chinese know noth- 
ing of this preparation. The name given here is coined, and is Che equivalent of Belladonna, 
in some sense. 

EXTBACT OF CHAMOMILE — ^ ^ ig (A'l/^iwA^xm).— This Dame is coined. See 
Chcunotniie, 

EXTBACT OF BAKBELIOK. — ^ ^ -J^ {Ifwanshau-^anX — The tonic extract known by 
thb name is said to renew the youth, hair and teeth of old men who take it 1 

EXTBACT OF OEVTIAK — 1[| ||[ ^ {Lunff-tafi-hiul—This name is adapted. See 
Gentian. 

EXTBACT OF OIKSEKG. — ^ ^ ^ (Jinsan-hiu). — ^This extract is carefidly prepared 

in silver vessels. It is used to make the llj^ ^ ^ (Tsfn-tsaU'/ttvanX or "regenerating 

pills," sold at two taels apiece in Hankow. 

EXTBACT OF LEOKUBITS ^ (ij: ^ (Yih-mu-k(iu), — See Lronwits Sibinca, 

EXTBACT OF LIQTIOBICZ -^ ^ *^ {K^n'tsaU'tiu). — Although liquorice is much 

used by Chinese druggists, they never make an extract of it alone. This applies to many other 
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drig> 80 that compmnd extracts are more freqnenflj met with in Chin^9e worksL Foreign 
6ti?k-liquorice wotild selj well in China. 

EZTBACT OF VI7T4ALL8 — ^5 ^ :f^ {Tuh'SO-tan). — ^A preparation made from the 
galls of the Rbas semi-alata, and China Root, and given in urethral dL«^*harges and spennator- 
rhcea, is called by this name Jewelled lock." Dchalde speaks of an imperial electnarjr mJKle 
frr^m these galls, and held in great repute. 

SXTBACT OF HUX TOMICA — J^ ^ >^ (Ma-t/ien-hiu). — ^An extract, or rather a 
confection, ma^le of powdered nux vomica se*^ is used by Chinese practitioners to biing on 
premature birth in cases of disease calling for this operation. Criminal abortion is becoming 
very common in Hankow. Extract of nux vomica is very aseful in the treatment of chronic 
diarrhoea ot dysentery amongst the Chinese. 



FABA TVLOAmn^^ ;g (T/im^(m\ ^ Jg (//ii^M.— This, the common bctae- 
bean, and the pea, are of foreign origin, having bemg brought from Central Asia by Chano 
K*iEN, tlie ambassiidor of the Han dyruisty. Parched beans are largely sold and consmned by 
the Chinese. Tliey are held to be strengthening to the stomach, and quickening to the peiis- 
taltic action of tlie bowels. The shoots are boiled and given to the dmnkanl to recover bim 
from dead drankenDe^s. Mr. ErrEL in his ^Hand-book** gives Hu-tuu as the name of 
Phaseolns manga 

FALLOPTA RBTOSA — ^ ^ f^ {Kai-pou-yehX ^ {1} ^ {HmKhm'^lfai.—k 
plant described as a tall shrub, found growing wild at Macao and Canton, and famishing a 
tea-leaf, is called liy these names by liOURCiBO and Briogman. 

-3L — /j\ py ^^ {Suiu-'kund'hiany). — See F<eniculum dulce. 

BOOT — J^ {Kiueh). — ^Both species of Nephrodium and Pteris are common in 
China, and are mclnded under this name in the Pen Tsau. The young slioots are eaten, and 
a kind of arrow-root is made firom the ibizomes, which are also eaten in spite of their IntteTness, 
after proper washing and cooking. The nomerous pubstitutes for food in times of famine, 
mentioned in the Pen TsaiL, tell a sad tale of the distresses of the country, oveipopnlated as it 
is, in large districts. Demulcent, diuretic, sop^srific and vulnerary properties are reckoned by 
the Cliinese as their only avaOable use in medicine. 

FEBV-APOXSS. — Jf^^ ^^ ^^ (Jlai-h'nsha). — ^A plant of some species of fern growing 
amongst trees, and adhering to their trunks to some extent, yields this ''golden sea sand.** 
It is an exceedingly light, fine, reddish-brown, powder, which bums almost as readily as lycopo- 
dium powder. It comes from Chang«ha fu in Hunan, as well as from Sech'ucn and Cheh- 
kiang. It is given in fevers, in dysuria, hoematuria and other urinary disorders. It is a cheap 
Babstilnte for magncisift m the rdling of pills, worth using m Misskm Hospitals. 
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ncm CARICA_^ :^ ^ ( Wu^htoa-hvo ).— The fruits of this *' floweriess •* tree, as the 
Chinese call the whole genos of fig-trees, with other trees mis-described by tliis name, bib 
brought from Yang-chau fu, in Kiaugsu, in large quantities. It is grown in Canton provmce, 
and the tree thrives well enough in Hupeh. 'Stomachic and corrective qualities are ascribed 
to this nutrient, laxative, and wholesome fnut, which is sometimes called }^ ^g^ ^^ {Muh- 
manrt^u). The leaves, thought to be slightly deleterious, are recommended to steam punfnl and 
swollen piles, commonly called luemorrhoids. 

nous 8TIFULATA — ^ gg ||[ (Aftm-t^u-hX ^ |§ SJ| (Muh-man-t'u) —Thh species 
of fig-tree grows in the south of Chma, and is calleil ^g 3& (Ngcd-yuK) in Formosa. The 
Ficus pumila would seem, horn. Mr. Sabcfson's account in the Chinese Notes and Queriel^" 
to be called by the same names. They are sold as hard, dried, woody, immature, tasteless 
fruitF, generally attached to tlieir stalks, or sometimes separated, and cut into two, showing the 
characteristic fructification of the genus. These fruit are used to steam and foment painful piles. 
Mr. ErrsL gives (Handbook of Chinese Buddhism), "^ §s$fC ft! (X^'f^^^^^-poh'-lo)^ as the 
name of a tree, the Udumbara of the Buddhists, which is the Ficus glomerata, probably referred 
to under the Ficus carica in the Pen Tsati, 

7IB. — ;|^ ifg^ {Sunff^u). — ^The fir-tree is met with on most of the hills of China, where 
the rebels or soldiers have not destroyed all the available timber. There are several species of 
Finns, such as FInus Sinensis (Lamb) P. Mnssoniana, P. Lougifolia and i)erlmpe Finns Pinea 
7$ 4^ "^ (Hai-sung-tsz% These firs aro to be distinguished from the China Pine #^ }^ 
(Srnt-mttA), the Cunninghamia Sinensis of botanista. The fir-timber is used for fuel, piles^ and 
flooring in damp places. The resin, wood, knots (>^ T^ Sutiff-t^ah), brandies, leaves, flowen^ 
the pollen "^^ ^^ {Sang^Htxtng) fiuit, bark, <!bc., are all ofiiieinal as stimulant, antiphlogistic, 
astringent, anthelmintic, prophylactic, topical, and refcntive preparations. A tincture of several 
of these substances is a £ivonrite formula. A kind of Deodar Oil is used ui skin-diseases, and 
in veterinary practice. 

FLAX 8EZ]> — ^ in ^ (^ii.7na.&i;«).— See Linxed 

TLSMl, — y^ ^^ (JlihdtiJt). — ^Native flintrstones are yellow, or reddish in colour, and are 
brought finom Hnpch, Shansi and other provinces. Flints are largely imported, as the foreign 
manufacture v* much more handy. They are not mentioned in the Pen Ts cnu 

nuOB 8PAB. — j^ ^ ^j^ (Tsze-sMh-i/mff), — ^This mineral is brought from IJen-chau 
fu, and Kwang-chau fu in Canton pn>vince, and fron Wu-chiug hien in Chehkiang. It is sold 
in large, irregular, pieces of a green colour, veined with purple showing the octohedral crystal- 
lization. The substance is deflagrated, levigated, after washing with vinegar, and used as a 
cooling, sedative, and tonic remedy. It is given in sterility, lung-diseases and in chronic 
disorders. Specimens hare been examined consisting of crystals of qnarti^ which are sold under 
this name. 

TMBlCULVm mn/SE — ij^ ^ {Huxxi-hiangX /|^ "^ ^ {Siaurhiciu-khngX—Thi^ 
stalks and leaves of this plant are eaten in China, but the seeds are in roost firequent request as 
a oondiment The anise and this ^' sweet fennel" are confounded toother in the Pen T»^<m. 
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Some of the names denote a foreign origin. The common fennel fruit of the shops, caDed Si'iu- 
hirui'hianff, are greyish-brown^ slightly curvetl, beaked, with five prominent rklges^ and the 
characteristic ;iroma of the common fennel. It is used in dyspepsia, colic, and other abdominal 
disorders. The leaves and stems are similarly employed. 

FOBSTTfilA 6V8FE98A.— ^ fg^ (Lien-k'iau).— The fhilte of this Oleaceoos sfanib are 
Bold in the form of the separated valves of the oval, brown, woody capsules, originaUy two-cd- 
led, and containing a few, dark, ^x^ndulous seeds having an aromatic taste. It b ciuious that 
the seeds are not officinal The inert, woody, boat-shaped valves, about half an inch long 
and markal with a longitudinal partition on the smooth inner surface, are reputed to be anti- 
phlogistic, anti-scrofxilous, laxati\ e, diuretic and emmenagogue I The root is said to be slightly 
poisonous, and anti-febrile in its effect TLe leaves are also officinal llie cajwides are brought 
to Hankow from Shensi and other northern provinces. 

POWL, DOMESTIC — ^ (AiO, ^ ^ (Chuh-f/eX— The Chinese namf« for the comm<Mi 
fowl all refer to its crowing, which they say is regular all through tlie day as well as at dawn. 
Corea, and countries to the east of China seem to have fumishecl the breed- Honan iiimishes 
the kind with featherevl leg^, calle<l CVrhin Chinctse in England. A long-tailed variety from 
C )rea, and s-jveral other doubiful d^scrptions of birds peculiar to different parts of China are 
mentioned. The Chinese iiaving no m'»Jins of rcrkoiirig time, pay special and supei'slilious re- 
gard to the crowing of cocks. The flesh of the male bird is ?;»iJ to be injurious, esjiecially to 
those suffjring from b.id eyes, or from growths, or sores of any kind. This objection is more 
likely to de[)end on the fact that ih-* c«x:k is used in oMtks and Ricrifices, and is not to be slain 
on ordinary occasions. 131ack-l»n?d fowls are calle<l 5^ ^§ {Yoh-Li)^ being much prized for 
milking soup for those suffering fnnu lung-diseases, and dehilily after hceniorrhages. ^Liny 
other distinctions are made between the colour and sex of birds, as to their siutability, or other- 
wise, for particular classes of sick folk. Fo>\ Is' eggs, calletl ^§ "^ {Ki-tscf), ^g ^p {Ki- 
iw.tnX or ^g ^ (Ki't(w\ are largely consumed by the Cliiiiese. The courieis or postmen 
tike tliem nearly raw. Kggs are seldom boikxl and eaten in the European fashion, unless sold 
in the streets for eating cold. Cordial, tonic, and many other fanciful pro|K rtiea are attributed 
by the Chinese to the alljumen and yolk of the e^g. which they compare to the sky and soil of 
the univei-se, respectively. The w hite of egg is applied bke collodi«>n to bums, soies and enip- 
tioiis upon the head. Egg-shells ^ ^ {KU(fh\ are burnt and pulverized, to be given in 
dysuria, and for use, topically, in scalled head. The Chinese fowl is subject to vesicular erup- 
tions, calletl ;;JC jH {S/uvuUav\ the chicken-pox of western oountxies. Eggp are procurable 
at a very modem te price all through the year in Central China. 

FOWLS' OIZZABD — ^ ^ ^ (lu^lui-Ln), gig ^ (C/iun^pi).— The lining mem- 
brane of tlie gizzard of the common fowl is peeled off and dried, to pnxhice this dnig. The 
male bird is used for preparing the drug for female patients, and vice t\r:Kt. This substance 
l)rost^nts a wrinkled, or plicated surface, yellow or brown in colour, brittle in texture, and hav- 
ing {xjitlons of grain eaten by the fo>\l still adherent. It is pres-criU'd m the Kan dis(^•lse of 
(•liiMn-n 'U-^;h'1-^Iu «li:'.V!]n«'a, ^I nr.a!"ii]i<ea and uil'iar\ (llMTchr-^. Iliv ti.c Clane.se wvniM 
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Rcem to have anticipated the ase of pepsine, which is prepared from the etomach of Uie pig at 
the present time in Europe. In the London Pharmacopa}iii, for 1721, the Pelliculoe stwnacM gallm 
interiores is given as a preparation which is precisely the same as the Chinese drug, now still 
in use. This formula did not appear in the Pharmacopaia of 1740. 

roXOLOTE — ^ Ji^ ^ {Mav^ti-huxingiy ^ ]^ (Mauri/ueti). — ^These are prepared 
roots of a species of Digitalis, brought from Honan. They are named, prepared, and used in 
the same way as the Rehmannia roots, which see. The pieces are smaller and more fusiform 
than those of the Ti-htoang, Both Hba Digitalis and llehmannia have downy leaves, so that 
this fact cannot be depended upon as a distinction. 

ntAOASIA VESCA — ^fe ^ (5/«V-w€i*) — This common plant is the Wood Strawberry of 
Europe, remarkable in Cliina for the rich red colour of its fruits, assumed to be poisonous, from 
the name ** snake-bunch." The juice of these acid fruits is taken in fevers and in amenoirhoea, 
and is applied to bums, bites, and apthce of the mouth. 

TBINOILLA AMAHDTTVA — i^ i^ ^ {Met-hicii'tsioh). — This Avadavat is a species of 
finch foimd in China and India, and kept in cages. It is about the size of a sparrow, of an 
olive brown colour, desciibed as yellow by the Chinese, and marked in some varieties with red 
spots. It feeds on all sorts of giain. Buffon calls it Pinson de la Ckhie^ or Fringilla Sinica, 
after Linnosus. A similar biid sometimes called Tiskin, is the K. Sinensis of some naturalists. 
Its eggs are speckled. The bird is apparently called ^' "^ {Ilurmg-fsioh), and is often des- 
cribed as a sparrow. The dung of the clean-feeding bird is called Q "j ^^ {Peh-ting-Mang) 
or " white cloves." mS^ ^ ^^ (ffiung-tsi'ohs/ie), and pg tt" {Tsing-tan), are synonymes of 
this drug, which is said to be peptic, deob?truent, and detergent, and good for bad eyes. The 
stuff generally met with is the uro-foecal excretion of the common sparrow. 

FUILEB'B EAKTH — 3£ ^ ^ ^^ {Wu-sih-ff/nh-chi). — There are several kinds of 
Lithomarge, described in the Pen Ts'au as detergent, absorbent and astringent The red and 
dark varieties* contain iron, and were formerly used to paint the eyebrows, and to make ink. 
They are unctuous to the touch, as is indicated by the Chinese name Shi/irchi, which is the exact 
equivalent of Lithomarge, or stone-marrow." See Lithomarge, 

FULLER'S SOAP — -^j^ -^ (A'an-/a).— This is a kind of fuller's earth, brought from Shensi, 
Honan, and Pehchihli. It is used to remove grease from cloths, and is reputed to be an antidote 
in cases of poisoning by mushrooms and plants. 

FUMIT0B7 — ^ ^ J^jj ^ {Tsze-hwa-ti'ting). — Fumaria ofiicinalis and F. racemosa 
are common weeds in China, having purple or white flowers. The herbage of these plants is 
used as an application to glandular wellings, stnima, carbuncles and abscesses. It was for- 
merly given internally In jaundice, and in cases of accidental swallowing of the beard of grain. 

PUHGIJS — jg^ ^ {Ti-rhX "^ J^ (.ViiA-r^).— Fungi growing on trees ( " woody eare " ) 
are preferred by the Chinese to the more delicate mushrooms. Many of the latter are ap< 
parently poisonous, or are at least very scarce, leading the Chinese to the same result See 
Mushrooms^ 
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GALAKOAL IBUir^^JjO: ;g ^).— See Alpitiia Galanga. 

OALANOAL BOOT.^^ ]^ g).— See Alpiida GalangoL 

OALBAVUll. — 1{^ J^ (O^). — ^This drag has been never met with in CbiDese writi^p 
as a distinct dnig. India, which supplied China from its kingdom of Tsaukutay now the region 

aronnd Ghuznee, in the N.W^ with Hinga ^ J^ {Iling^yu^y or Assafcetida, may have sent 
both drugs. As the Galbanum is said to be the prodnct of a Persian plant, the Persian name 
for aasafoetida, given in Chmese in the Pen Tiau^ has been appropriated to the former dnigi 
for mere distinction. 

OAlLS.—^ ^ -y. {MurshiJi-iszeX ^^^ CVii4^iA-ter«).— These ** fruits for the 
foodless " as the Chinese call these excrescences, produced upon a species of Oak-tree by the 
Gyiiips or Diplolepis insecl, are said to have been really eaten for want of better food. The 
discription of the tree in the Pen T^au Is very vague. Galb from Persia and Arabia have been 
long prized in China. The Persian name Mazu is fairly given in the Pen TiaVj wlJch frequently 
furnishes foreign names fur drugn. Arabian countries would include much the same sources, as 
Aleppo in Asia Minor, from which the European market is still largely supplied. The Chinese 
are ignorant of the morbid character of these galls, which they suppose to be the fruit of the 
tree, alternating with the proper fruit They direct the perforated nuts, which differ very little 
from those of the European market in appearance, to be used in medicine. They would seem 
to have bsen formerly used in making ink, and are known to be useful as a hair-dye. They 
are powdered and given in dysentery, chronic diarrhoea, nocturnal sweatings, seminal emissions, 
in tootahche, and in the K(m disease of children. They are applied to sores and skin effections 
a^ a sUm'ilant and de.siccanL O.ilb have hxn successfully employed in some parts of India, in 
very mild and chronic fonns of iutermittent fever. Gallic acid seems to have an antiperiodio 
effect in some such cases amongst Chinese patients, as frequently observed in Hankow. 

OAMBISB — ^ ^ ^ {Pin-lafu;-kau\—T[i]a "betel-nut extract" is the Pale Catechu 
of comm3rce, obtained from the leaves and shoots of a Rubiaceous plant, the Uncaria (Nau- 
clea) Gambir, which grows in the Malayan Peninsula and the Indian Archipelago. Dr. 
WiLLiAVi says that it is mado '* by bailing the leaves for five or six hours, until a strong decoc- 
tion is formed. They are then taken out and strained above the cauldron. The extract is 
boiled almost to dryness, when it is cooled and tlie water drawn off. A soapy substance 
remain^ which is dried and cut up.** It occurs in cubes, or cakes, foimed by the coherence of 
these eubtti They are about an inch square, porous, externally of a brown colour, and inter- 
nally of a pale brick-red, or ochrish yellow. The pieces become much darker with age. Gambier 
b fleven or eight times richer in tannin than Oak-bark, and is perfectly soluble in boiling water. 
The solution i* bitter, astringent and slightly sweet in the after-taste. The decoction should 
not bo very smooth to the taste, nor should it give a blue colour with iodine. The drug is im* 
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ported into Shanghai iiom Singapore for dyeing purpo8c& It is not used in tanning at all in 
Central China. The dmg called Hm-rhrcKa^ or Wu-iit-ni^ consists of Pale Catechu in part. 
Its taste. 18 mach more pleasant than that of the Black Catechu, and it is more soluble, bat it 
contains less astringent eztractire. See Catechu. 

QAMBOOS ^j^ ^ {Tang-hwcnig^ 4*^ ^ {Shie-hwaiig). — This drug is understood (o be 

'serpent-bejsoar," a substance vomited up by serpents, analagous to the Nxvnhwang^ or Cow- 
bezoar. They also believe it to be the product of a species of rattan, analagous to the Tabasbeer 
of the bamboo. It was formerly re-exprted from China, after having been imported from 
Cocliin China and Cambodia, but is now among the imports irora Siam. This Siam Gamboge 
has been proved by Hanbury to be tlie inspissated juice of the Garcinia Morella, var. Pcdicellata 
Indian Gamboge, which may come to China, although it has not been met with here, all the 
specimens conmsUng of short, cylindrical pieces of a tawny yellow colour, is the juice of Garcinia 
Pictoria, dried in irregular masses. Ceylon Gamboge the product of the true Garcinia Morella 
tree, is a much coarser kind. A tree called J^ ^^ {Hai'4\mg\ common in Hupeh and Hwnan 
is said to have formerly produced a gambogeltke substance called ^[J^ ^f {SJta-hwtmgX or 
ij^ ^^ {Lah'hwcmg), Chinese draughtsmen use Gamboge as a pigment, but it has no 
medicinal use here. The Pen Tsscm sensibly enough puts it down as poisonous, and gives it only 
the power to cause decayed and painful teeth to drop out, when applied to them. Gamboge is 
an excellent anthelmintic, but is too violent a remedy for the Chinese. 

OABCnnA IIAirQ<)8TAirA._[lj Yf ^ {Shan-chuh4wo),—llh& thick, fleshy rind of this 
delicious fruit, the Mangosteen of the south, is said to be an excellent astringent in cases of 
chronic diarrhoea and d3r8entery. It has been found useful in India as an external astringent 
application. Dyers are said by Buknett to use it as a mordaunt for bkck. 

GABDBiriA nOBIDA — \[\ j^ ^ {Shan^hi-tszel—Thfi fruits of this shrub are met 
with as ovcHd, smooth, six-ribbed, light or dark brown, or even black, berries, crowned with more 
of the calyx than the berries of the G. Badicans. They vary from half to one inch or more in 
loigth. The pericarp is very similar to that of the G. Badicans. The berries are much more 
generally used in medicine being given in fevers, flaxes, dropsies, lung diseases, jaundice, &c, and 
are used externally as a vulnerary remedy. The two species are not caiefuliy distinguished in 
the Pen Tiau. Emetic, stimulant and diuretic properties certainly belong to these drugs. 
The leaves enter into the composiUon of cosmetic preparations. 

OABDBHIA BUBBA — jj^ ^ ^ (flwig-cfd-tszei, — ^This isa species of Ganlenia grown 
in Sech*uen, and said to have brilliant red flowers. The seeds are used to dye articles of an 
ochrish red colour. 

OABDBHIA BADICAMS.—^ ^ ^ (Hwang<h{Asze\ ;4C :^ (3/ttA-ton).— These 
large, oblong, orange-brown, or yellowish berries are much crJtivated in Ju-ning fu, and Nan- 
yang fu in Honan. They are from three^narters of an inch to one-and-a-half inches long, 
strongly marked with mx ribs which termmate in the remains of the superior, permanent calyx 
which generally crowns even the dried fruit of the shops. There are numerous seeds within the 
fragile, imperfectly two-celled pericarp, which is full of an orange pulp in the fresh fruit The 
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seeds are soar, and some what acrid, staining the saliva of a deep saflfron yellow. These fmits 
are only nsed extomally, the pulp being applied to swellings and injuries. They are more 
commonly nsed by dyers, the colonring principle, called Grocine, resembling the polychroite of 
saffron. The flowers are very oppressively fragrant, and are supposed to be nsed in flavouring 
tea. A Ganlenia grandlflora b spoken of by Loubriro as a native of Cochin China. This is 
l^e ^g ^15 ( Yueh'fnu) of the Chinese and is merely a variety of Gardenia Radicans. 
OASLIC — -ju^ (Swrm). — See Allium sativum, 

OASNET. — f^ :^ (TIuvg*hit\ — Tbig is a mineral substance described by Hakburt as 
a * coarse, reddish-brown stone, which, when examined by a lens, is seen to consist of transpa- 
rent, angular fragments, mostly of a pale, pinkish hue, mixed with some of a yellowish-brown, or 
more rarely greenish-black. S. Gr. 3.818." Glibourt sets it down as aluminous, and akin to 
gamet A substance sold under this name in the Hankow drug-shops, and said to be capable 
of removing opacities of the cornea consisted of cinnabar. Gramets, or Jacintlis, are found 
in the Lu-ehan, a range of mountains in Eiangsi, not far from Kiukiang. See Grenaiite. 

GELATINE — ^^ ^ ( }'d-ihaw), (^ ^ {P'iau-kiau\-See Isinghtss. 

OEKDABUSSA — ^^ j^ (T^fnn-lciu). — ^The drug sold under the name is brought from 
Liau chan in Shausl, and from places in Honan. It is in the form of dried, twisted, wrinkled, 
brown roots varying a good deal in size. These roots, doubtfully refered to the J'lsticia Gen- 
daruEsa of botanL>ts, have a very bitter taste. They are boiled with milk, and given in rheuma- 
tism, dysuria, fever, jaundice and in carbuncle. Diphoretic and diuretic properties belong to 
this root, without doubt 

OZHTIAH — ^^ ^ ^ (Limff'tan4s^au\ — ^This ** dragon's gall plant" is probably the 
Gentiana ascljpiadea of botanists, with other species. The Chinese term is appliid to any 
intensely bitter plant, bat there is no need for any confusion between this plant and the 
Hwang4kikt the Justicia of systematic writers. The long, reddish-brown, numerous rootlets 
sold in the shops as Lung-tan-tsau^ aie attached to a short, twisted, rhizome, which is seen on 
section to be much closer, and more of a brown colour then the European gentian-root. The 
taste b agreeably bitter. It is brought from Hing-ngan fu in Shensi, and is prescribed in 
much the some cases as the Gendanissa. It is believed to be iiseful in nocturnal sweats, hnem- 
ataria and in ophthalmia. All bitter medicines are set down by Chinese ph\'sicians as emi- 
nently antiphlogistic and anti-rheumatic in their healing qualities. 

®^ ^ M is (//o^n-««*«).— This "Dutch spirit" is scarcely known to the Chi- 
nese. The Pekingese make a spirit much stronger, but something like gin. It is flavoured 
with some sort of berries which give it a pleasant flavoiu*, and a greenish colour. It is made 
in Hupeh by northern people, and is called ^ ^^ *jQ {Pih-lulhtgiu). 

0ni03B. — ^ Jj {Kan-kiangX Q ^J (Feh-hang), — The Chinese ginger grows in 
Hupeh and Eiangsi to a large extent, but is eaten largely in the green FUte as a condiment 
and corrective. It has a very fragrant smell, but is too sticky to make a very excellent pre- 
senr'e. Ginger sweetmeat ( ^ j^ ^^ ) is largely exported from tlie Kouth of China. Dry ginger 
is not easily made from the Chinese root, as the skin does not so easily separate by maceration. 
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It is met ^ith in flat pieces of an inch in length, much shrivelled and nrinklcd. The taste is 
much inferior lo that of ihe West Indian and other gingers. SUmnlant, diaplioietic, Ktomachic. 
carminative, tussic, rubefacient and vulnerary properties are commonly referred to this drug, 
which is largely used in regular and domestic practice. Ginger is applied to the forphend and 
temples in headache, to the gums in toothache, and to the biles of aminals. It is said to have 
some good effect in opthalmia, and in epiphora, <\'hen applied as a wash. 

OnrOXO — ^ "^ (Yin-hanffX Q ^ (Peh-hvo). — Gingko, or Jingko, is a Japanese 
name formed from Yin-lico ("silver fruit,") the seeds of the Salisburia adiantifolia, a Taxacicus 
(Yew) tree of great beauty. It has been introduced into Europe fur some years, and its yellow, 
fine, plum-like fruits sometimes ripen in warmer latitudce of the Continent. They are resinous, 
bitterish, and astiingent. The ' white fruit," or Pehrkuv of the t^hops are the nutlike, oval, 
pointed seeds, from three quarters to an inch long, keeled lengthwise on two sides, and having a 
whit'sh brown, smooth, hard shell. The kernel consists of two yellow, mealy c'oiyledons, covered 
with a beautiful, thin, reddish membrane. The Chinese oon&umc these nuts at weddings, the 
shell being dyed red. They have a fishy taste, and are srppoEed to benefit asthma, coughs, 
irritability of the bladder, blenonhoea and uterine fluxes. They are said to be peptic and 
anthelmintic, and are similarly use A by the Japanese to promote digestion. They appear to 
cause peculiar symptoms of intoxication, and occasionally to destroy hfe. They are sometimes 
used to wash clothes, and are digested in wine, or oil, to make a kind of detergent cosmetic. 
The pulp coutiins a peculiar, crystallizable, fatty principle, called by chemists Gingkoic acid. 
The wood of the tree is made into seals, which are usel by quacks as charms in the treatment 
of diseases. Those brought from Lin-kiang fu in Eiangsi, and from Siuen-ching hien in Ngan- 
hwui, are esteemed to be the best Tliey are not much useil here at the present time. 

OIHSEHO — ^ ^ {JinsanX ^ ^ {Hmmg-san\ jf|||l ^ {Shm-UauX—Thla far- 
famed drug is the root of an Ara]iaceous ])lant dctennined by ?ileyer to be a distinct si)Ocies, the 
Panax Ginseng. The American Ginseng ( 7^ ^^ ) is the product of Panax quinquefolium, 
and is largely used in Central China. There is an Indian species, described by Dr. Walucii 
as a native of Nepal, and referred by him to a Panax Pseudo-ginseng, llie latter closely 
resembles the Chinese root. This drug is the cinchona of China, and is brought from Fung- 
tlen fa m Shingking, and from Tsnn-hwa chau in Pehchihli. ^^ ^^ {lAau-san)^ brought 
&om Uan chau in Shansi is said to be a Ginseng. Formerly two classes of this dmg were 
sold, tlie f^ y^ /^ ^P^ {Kuxm-iuny-jm-san) from Manchiuria, now represented by that com- 
iDg from Shingking, and (he ^ j]@ \ ^^ (Kwarhsi-^msan), which came from J^ ^^ 
{Shang-tarigX in Shansi, answering to the Lu-ngan fu of the present day. The latter class 
of drug, although the name is still retained, is represented by species of Campanula and 
Adenophora, called j^ ^^ (7firi^-«i«), used in the place of the real Ginseng. The plant 
is probably cultivated in Corea or Pehchihli to satisfy the great demand for it, the Shing- 
king drug being almost entirely an irapenal monopoly. Corean Ginseng (^q jpg ^^) 
ranks next after the Manchurian supply, and in fact constitutes the only availnblo drucr in 
lli»: haiuls of tradi;rb. Tliis i.s, 1io\nc-\(T, oflrn aduJlcraled with Japanese (TiiiK-iiir, which is 
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often itaelf adulterated with roots of Campanula glanca, <fec. The root is careftilly hunted 
for by Maiichus, who lK)ast that the weeds of their country are the choice drugs of the Chi- 
nese. The pieces after careful trimming with a hamboo-knife, and drying in stiU air are made 
to assume ^mthiiig of the form of the human hody. They gent-mlly do resemble a miniature 
human hand, the larger pieces being of the ^ze of a man^s little finger, with some two to four 
finger-like branching rootlets. They are yellowish, semiiransparent, firm, brittle to some extent, 
and of a sweet, mucilaginous taste, accompanied with a slight bitterness. The drug is usually 
prepared for use by steaming and finishing off, so as to approximate its appearance to the nonnal 
standard of clearness. Fabulous stories are told of the finding of special depots of this root, 
which is as$ot?iated with guiding voices, stars and other good and peaceful omens. Conntiies 
called Sm-Io and Peh-td, absorbed into Corean, or Chinese territory, and many parts of piovin- 
cial China, such as Fuhkien, Kiangnan and Shansi, fi^rmerly yielded Ginseng. Their stock 
would seem to have bejn exhansted, or a plan of cultivation by seed, described in the Pen Tsau^ 
might have been given up, in the face of the growing fashion in favour of tlie Manchurian wild 
plant. The trade in the dnig is a speciality Great care is required to preserve choice ff ecimens 
from the effects of damp and the attacks of worms, to which ikts drug » very liable. This drug 
is prepared as an extract, or as a decoction, in silver vessels as a nile. Its eficcts are apparently 
tlioee of an alterative, tonic, stimulant, caiminative and demulcent nature. It is prescribed in 
almost every description of disease of a severe character, with few excejitions, but with many 
leservatioas as to the stage of the disease in which it may be administered with the greatest 
benefit and safety. All forms of debility, FpermatoiThoea, tlie asthenic hremorrhages, the various 
forms of severe dyspepsia, the per8L<«tent vomitmg of pregnant women, malarious affections of a 
chronic cliaracter, the typhoid stages of fevers, especially of an epidemic character, are occasions 
in which tlie Chinese resort to this drug. Several cases in ^^ hich life would seem to have been 
at least prolonged by the taking of doses of thiri dnig, so as to allow of intelligent disposition of 
property, indicate that some positive efficacy of a sustaining character does really exist in this 
species of Ivywort. Tlie leaves ( ^^ ^^ X are sold in bundles of the green, fragrant, excel- 
lently-preserved foliage of tlie shrub. They are Isaid to be emetic and expectorant in their 
effectSL 

OIHSSNO, (BA8TA11D) — ^^ ^^ {Tang-aan). — Several species of Campamilaceoe, such as 
Adenophora, Campanula and Platycodon have been, and are still, largely used to adulterate, 
and to replace the genuine Ginseng. The Japanese seem to put as much faith in the Campanola 
glanca as in the Chinese drug. Species of Phyteuma are also apparently to be classed with 
these substitutes, or sophistications. The roots of those plants are much more open than the 
worst specimens of Ginseng, all of which have a much sharper, and more aromatic flavour. 
Much of the Ginseng has been already exhansted, and again dried for re-selling. The full 
name of Tang^san, should be _L ^ ^ ^ {Shang-iang-jin-sanX formeriy applied to the 
Ginseng from Lu-chau fii. in ShaasL 

GIHSSNO (BLACK).—^ ^ (H{uen-scm\ S| ^ (TZe^^irm).— The black, fleshy roots 
sold under these names have some resemblance to Ginseng. The first name Hiuen-vm is after 
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'written 7^ ^t Yuenscin^ as it entered into the cotnpoBitlon of that of the Mani-hu emperor EuK 
ING. It is grown in Ho-chau (Nganhwiii), and in the northern and north-wesU m provinces. 
The plant is said to have a square stem, some five or six feet high, and eenated, woolly leaves. 
A white and a purplish flowered variety are met with. The roots are ahout three or four inches 
long, and nearly an inch in diameter in the middle, tapering oflf to either end. They are hrown 
externally, and very irregularly furrowed and wrinkled. They are fleshy and dark internally, 
and moist in fresh samples. Some of the roots are branched and jointed. Although this root 
is said to be used by uicense-makers, it has very Utde smell, and the taste is raw and sweetish. 
It is very liable to be attacked by worms. This plant resembles Ti-hurwr/, or Eehmannia, in 
its botanical and medicinal characters. It is prescribed in much the same cases as the It- 
huxmg^ ua an alterative, tonic, antiscorbutic, and eliminative remedy. 

OLAiniBB'8 8ALT8_^ ^ 3^ ( rwen-mm^w).— See Sulphate of Sola. 

GLSOITSCHIA CHIirEK8I8 — ^ ^ (Tsau^oh).T—he8e dark, dry, table-knife-like pods 
are the fruit of what Lopretko called Mimosa fera, a Leguminous tree met with in Cbiiia and 
Cochin China. These pods also called ^ j^ (Tsau-kiah), are from eight to twelve inches 
long, and are much thinner and drier than those of the Acacia concinna, the Fei-ts du-kiah of 
the Chinese. They contain many flat brown seeds, and are used in bathing, and in washing 
clothes. They are not used in medicine to any extent here, but are set down in the Pai Ts cm 
as expectorant, emetic, pm*gative and generally useful in a multitude of diseases. The seeds 
and pods are used in the ?hape of a bolus as an antidote in cases of metallic poisoning. 
The coarse powder is blown in o the nostrils, or put into the rectum of the victims of accidental 
drowning and hanging. It is said to extract the water, and to open tlie passages of the body. 
The spines which cover the tree, called, ^ |p| (7sau^t%e\ are taken as an anthelmint'c in- 
ternally, and are supposed to have considerable power in discussing various tumours and 
growths. The leaves and bark of both the stem and the root are officinal in the treat- 
ment of skin diseases. These drugs were all in much request dming the Ming dynasty. A 
kind of algaroba is referred to under Taau-hohf or Gleditachia, in the Pen Ts^au. It is call- 
^ tS ^ ^ ?5 {Cluiifa4satp4ciah\ and is referred by Hanbuby to Prosopis. See Prosopit 
Algaroba, 

QiLJSZ — ^ ^ ^^ (Iluxxnff'minp-kiau), ^ ^^ j^ (Ntu-pi-hau), — ^This is common 
glue, made from cow-hide, used to adulterate O-ldauj called Asses' Glue. It is recommended 
as a demulcent^ tussic, astringent, tonic, vulnerary, and nourishing remedy. Ha?morrhage6, and 
urinary disorders are treated with this substance dissolved in warm water, and a kind of plas- 
ter is made for topical application as a mode of treating fractures as well as wounds. Glue is 
not so much used in joining articles together as the very excellent pine-resin of the Cliinese (^j^ 
%\ ahnost equal to mastich as a gum. 

QLTCEBIHE. — ^Jf yp] (j^im-tfu), — ^This name of "sweet oil" is coined as a fair descrip* 
tion of this very useful agent 

QQUi..^^^ (Zirn). — This metal is met with in the sands of the Upper Yangtsze, some- 
timoB called the Ein-sha-kiaQg, or ''Qold-sand Biver," m the highest part of its course in 
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Chinese territory pro|ier, in those of the Min river in Sech aen, and in very many of the small 
streams near CliefvN), ia Shantong, according to the researches of the Bev. A Whlzambom/ 
The island of Haiuan (Kitmg-chan fa), Shan-king fn and Lien-chan in in Canton province, 
Liu-chan fu, Sz'-ngnn fn and Smchan fa in Ewangsi, Tang-chang fti, Ynng-pch ting, and Tnng- 
chnen fu in Yunnan, ami T ung-jan fn and Tsun-i fa, in Ewei-chan, all yield goid at the pre- 
sent time. Hunan province formerly sapplied gold. Gold is met with in la^ qnantiUes in 
the valiies of Thihet, according to Mr. T. T. Coofer. Indian gold called H^ f^ jJH {Su^ 
fal^o), Persian, Cambodian and Corean gold are referred to in the Pen Tsau. Gold-dast 
(^ ^) » directed to be given in choreic, cardiac, pulmonary and arthritic diseases. ^^ 
^^ {Kia-tsiang) an Oxymel of Gold of uncertain composition, said to be an Elixir Vitce. ^^ |§ 
Kin-poIiy or Gold-leaf is roughly made in China and laigely exported to India, accoid- 
ing to Dr. Wiluams. It is used for suicidal purposes, the metal swallowed producing meclumi- 
cal irritation and death. Solid g(>ld is also swallowed with similar objects and results. (Sold 
needles are used in acupuncturing for certain diseases^ and a hot gold needle is thrust into 
the gums for the relief of toothache. It is curious to remark that in direct opposition to Euro* 
pean observers, gold is said in China to be a remedy for mercurial salivation. Gold articles are 
directed to be applied to the skin to draw out, and amalgamate with the mercuiy. It is also 
taken internally as a remedy iu bad salivation. 

O0B8E. — ^^ ^g ^^ {Hvxmff48ih4t). — ^A species of Ulez, or Furze, is apparently called 
by this name. The flower of this beantifnl plant is also included nnder the descriptive name 
ai ^ rE (Kin-tstoh-hwaX or the "Golden bird-flower." See Broom. 

09DLABD WATBB — ^ ^ ^ (Tuen^ehwang-tsumg). —Thk name for the well known 
solution of the Diacetate of Lead, named after a French naval surgeon, is adapted to express 
what will be quite intelligible to a native student of the Pen Ta on. 

GBAIH8 OF PABADIBB — f^ ^ j^ {Skuh-^ha^.—ThcBQ are the aromatic seeds of the 
Amomum Xanthioides, and the simflar fruit of the Elettaiia Cardamomum. or at least, accord- 
ing to Dr. Waring, of the Ceylon variety of the Malabar Cardamom. Dr. Wn.UAiis gives their 
Chinese name as f^ ^p § (Si-sho'tauX and their botanical soaroe as the Amomnm grana- 
paradisa. They are used medicinally here as stomachic and sdmolant remedies. Those from 
Siam are said to be the best of the imported kinds. 

OBAPZ — ^ ^ (P^u-t^aid. — ^The grape-vine, existed in China Ptoper from very 
ancient date, but has been re-introdaced from Feigana, Ladak and other countries at varioos 
periods, and most notably by the veteran Chang K'ien of the eariy Han period. A wild plant, 
the Vitis Amurensis of Ruppius, is said to be identical with the Vitis vinifera of IjINN<eu& There 
is a Vitis Indica according to Lindlev, and there may have been an inferior kind of grape, the 
Vitis Sinica, more especially as the old Herbal of Shm-nung contains an account of the vine. 
Very interesting particulars about the Grai)e-vine in China are given by Mr. T. Sampson in Na 
4 of the Chinese N. <fe Q. for 1869. Shun-tlen fn, the metropolitan prefecture, T'ien-tsin fn, and 
Siuen-hwa fu, in Pehchihli; Fmg-yang fn, Ning-wa fu and Eiai chan, in Shansi province, 
yield notable qnanlitie? of grapes. Green grapes are grown in Sech'nen and Fuhkien provinoei^ 
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and a very excellent soltana raisin (Q ^^Q 'V^ ^ brought from T^ntsin and sold in Ilaukow 
ihopa, at a considerable price. Some prejudice would eeem to exist against the grape, as it is 
•'cry little cultivated in parts of China where its growth is a matter of no care or cosL Tlie 
grape is held to be nutrient, antifebrile, antiscorbutic, laxative and diuretic. The leaves, tendrils 
and roots of the grape-vine are given in rheumatism, dropsy, dysuria and abdominal disorders. 
See niitc. 

OBAPFUB.— ^ ^ (Jiati-t aiijf).— See Uncaria. 

OBSHATin — )p[ ^p (Jlung-^hdi, — ^This is a prismatic garnet, found in talc, or mica 
date. It b infusible, and answers to Banbury's Garnet 

OBXWU ZLA8TICA — ^ ^ (;fang4b> — Several species of this Tiliaceons genus, which 
bears wild bullace-like fruit, are met with in China. The wood is made into bows, and tlie 
berries, leaves aud young branches are oflScinally recommended in dy8pe]isia and diarrlKBa. A 
kind of pear is known by this name, and the berriei) i»f the Mountain Ash arc called by the 
same name. 

GBE7 POWBEB.^ ^ ^ {ShwuMfinMn\—l!)m name "meremial powder" is 
burrowed from Dr. Hobsox, whose terms are adopted as often as possible, to ensure uniformity. 

OBOUIID HI7T — jE^ "^ ^ {Loh-hwa-dOftg). — This Leguminous ^Lint, the Aracbis 
hypogoea of botanists, has been introduced into China in very recent times, as no account of it 
]a met with in the Pen Ts (tu Kang Muk, It is grown in poor and sandy soils all over Hupcli. 
It came to Central ( 'bina from Fuhkien and Canton, and the nuts arc baked and ealen on a 
very large sciile in Hankow. They are thought to be demulcent and |>ectoral. Veiy little is 
known here of their capability of yielding an oil, which is said by Dr. Waring to }« a most 
excellent substitute for Olive oil See OU of Chvund Nuts, 

CFUAVA.— ^ f^ (Fcm-ittCTi), $ ^ % (FaMhih^iu),—Th]s delicious fruit of the 
Myrtaoeous tree, the Fsidium pyiifemm of Linnoens, is not known here. The bark of the root 
is said by Anglo-Indian writers to be very serviceable in the treatment of chrome infantile diar- 
rhoea. The Bed Guava Tree, the Fbidium pomifemm, poBsesses similar astringent properties 
The Pen 2*8 au possibly contains these fruits, but they have not been met with hitherto. 

emi ABABIC — ;^ ^ (5AiHtiati).— This term ''tree^m'* is originally applied in 
Chinese works to the gummy exudation of plum-trees. It is used as a sootiiing, demulcent, and 
discutient remedy in opthalmic and surgical practice. Its composition is much the same as 
that of Gum Tragacanlh, and it may be used for the same purposes. This term is used here 
for the Ghun Acacia of European pharmacy. 

GUM LAC_jj|^ §)\ (Tsze*wang\ ^ ^ (Ch*thMm\ ^ ^ {Tsze-hang) —k very 
inferior kind of Stick-lac, or Shellac, the product of a species of Erythrina, a Leguminous plant, 
is imported into China, under the trade-name of ^ ^£ ^^ (Tsze-U^m-juftg), It very much 
resembles email ears, having been moulded upon the small branches of the tree upon which the 
Lac-insect, the Coccus Lacca, produces this resinous secretion. It is -rather a description of 
Seedlac, but is commonly believed to be the dung of sanguinary mosquitoes. It is nsed in 
medicine as^an as^ringcat^ styptic, and alterative remedy internally, and as a wash or phistcr te 
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ttnhealthy Bores. It is nsed as a dye, as a face-powder, and as a varnish. Il enters into liie 
com[x)sition of the best Chinese lacqaer-work, gamboge or dragon's blood, with ciipal, bein^ 
added to mcrease the colour, accoiding to Dr. Wirderuold. The tree called ]f^ ^ {E^tth- 
pin\ is said to be met with in the south of China, in Cambodia, Cochin China and other coun-> 
tries to the west of China. The resemblance of the insect to the Coccus pela is pointed oiit in 
the Pen T-t au, Mr. ErrEL understands this substance to be the gnm of the Butoa frondoea, 
which is the Benp;al Kino of commerce. He also gives in his ' Hand-book of Budt^hism '* the 
namo ^ |£^ ^g| {lyfanrto-io), usually applied to the Datiu^ to the genus Eiythrina. Two 
substances are perhaps referred to under this name. See Kino. 

OUHFOWDER. — y^ ^^ (llo-i/oh), — Chinese gunpowder, or "fire-drug," made from 
nitre, sulphur, and the charcoal of the Cunninghamia excelsa, is mentioned in the Pen Ts^atL 
It is very nearly of the com^iosltion and proportion of English powder. It is described as dele* 
teriouH, an expression which may be allowed to pass. It is put down as vermifuge, prophylactic 
and detergent in its proiterties. 

GYHOCAEDIA(CHAUllIUOBA)ODOBATA_;;f;^ JH^ ^ (Ta^/ung-tszel^See Lucrabau 

{Chaubnu(/ra) Seeds, 

OTPBUM CAKE.-.;g ^ {Shifi.hm\ ^ ^ ^ (.^i-Zt-^AiA).— This substance, the 
Bulpliate of lime of chemists, is met with in the district of Ying-ching, in Teh-ngan fu, and at 
Yun-yang fu, in the same province of Hupeh. In the former place it is associated with hot 
Bpring.% and the mineral is still de^x)6iting. Mui chau in Sech*uen, Ts*n-hinng fu in Yunnan, 
and Tang chau in Shantung also yield this mineral which is profitably exported. A pinkish 
variety is said to be met witli, but the Chinese evidently confoimd the carbonate of lime, or 
calcareous spar, with the sulphate. It Is reputed to be antiphlogistic, anti-riienmatic, astringent, 
alexipharmic, desiccant and vuhierary. It is said to increase the flow of breastmilk, to relieve 
incontinence of urine, and to be useful as an application, in the form of powder, to bums and 
scalds. The mineral is largely used as an ingredient m the bean-cunl of ordinary diet. It enters 
into the composition of some Rorta of putty, and is used to give rice a whiter face, after hulling 
and preparing it for sale. See Plaster of Parisj and HarkU. 



HJBMATITE BBOWH: — ^ ^ ^ {Yik-yu4{ang\ — ^The round, oval concrc^tions, large 
as a goose-egg, brought from Tseh-chau fu in Shansi, and from places in Sh.'intung, are 
specimens of hydrated peroxide of iron, or Brown Haematite, They have a central nucleus, 
with a scaly fracture, and a rufous yellow streak and powder. They are connected with some 
legend of the great Yn, whose name they bear. They are supposed to l« the cnimbs from his 
table 1 Smaller concretions are also described under this name in the Pen Ts\iu, lliis ore of 
iron is calcine<l and treated with vinegar or salt^ or levigated and usetl as a mcnlicine. A tine- 
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ture is also made of it, and if. is combinccl M'ilh Lithomarge. It is reputed to be tonic, altera- 
tive, arthritic, antifebrile, astringent., styptic and ttiesic in its properties, wbicb are turned to 
very little account at the present time. Like the old Lapis JEliUsSy which it resembles, as Han- 
nuRY has pointed out, it is said to have 6ome action npon the utems. 
Hsematite (Red). — See Bloodstone. 

HALIOTIB PXniEBRIB._:g j^ ^ {ShiJi4dwh^mmj\ |g ^^ lp(P«A-y7iV.T«/i).— These 
shells of a species of raoUusk, first described by Mes^^s, Ci^mming and Ref.ve as a New Holland 
8]XK?ics, is the Haliolis Iris of older writers, met with on t])e coasis of Shantung. Fuhkicu, and 
Kwangtung. They measure commonly four inches broad by five inches long, and are smooth 
and iridescent on the inner smface. Shells with seven or nine foramina are in greatest 
repute. The rough external layers are rejected, and the pearly portion is ground, levigated and 
applie<l to opacities of the cornea, and to the films of pterygium, to which Chinese eyes are so 
Bubjec^t It Is also prescribed as a cooling, and antilithic nostrum. 

EABTAL. — ^^ ^^ (Skift-hmng). — ^Native orpiment from Yunnan, and also from Bur- 
mah, is called by this nama It is used in Oude and other parts of India as a poison and a 
drug. It is placed by Dr. Williams amongst Cliinese exports. Dr. Waking has lately called 
attention to the fact that tliis Hindustani name Hartal is applieil, in India, to a powder much 
used by the natives as an anti periodic. It consists, in most cases, of nothing but selenite, or 
Rulphate of lime, which has been incinerated with fresh aloe-juice. 

HABTSHOBH. — J^ ^ (/>mWc/A), J^ ^ (Ltt^i >;i^).— The horns of the deer, ejk, 
the Elophunis Davidianus, and otlier s[)ec>]es of these genera hold the same important place in 
the Chinese Materia Me<lica as tliey did formerly in all European Pharmacop%ias. They are 
procured for medical purposes, and for exportatioi^ from Tai-wan fu in Formosa, Man chaii in 
Sech'uen, Han-chung fu and Hing-ngan fu in Sliensi, Kiai chau and Ts'in cbau in Kansuh, 
Fungt*ien fu in Shingking, and from Siuen-hwa fu in Pehch'hli. They are sorted as * old "and 
^ yoimg." The Liih-jung is the softer, internal part of the best horns used to make into pills, 
after careful drying and grinding into coarse powder. The inferior horns and the rejcctcl pieces 
are boiled to make a jelly. A tincture is also made from the horns. Stimulant, diaphoretic, 
tonic, antiperiodic, alterative, astringent, and many other doubtful properties are assigned to tliis 
substance, which is the medbine of the wealthy. Nymphomania, set down as " spiiitual inter- 
course,*' is one of the diseases, often mentioned in Chinese writings, sapposed to be benefited 
by a course of hartshorn. Burnt hartshorn is directed to be used on the Pen Ts au as an 
omtment made up with lard. It contains a large proportion of phospliate of lime, and may have 
some good effect in children's diseases. 

HABT8H0BH.XXLLT. — g ^ (Pehrkiau), ^ ^ f^ Luh-koh-kkml—This \s a kind 
of glue, made from deer's horns. It is brought from Shun-t len fu in Pehchihli, Yung-peh tirg 
in Yunnan, and from Shen chau in Honan. It is something like the Asses' Glue in appear- 
ance, but rather paler in colour. It is recommended in debility fluxes, and hoemorrhages, and 
is often taken after general bniising and shaking, from accidents. 

HABTSHOBH BHAVIifOS — jj^ ^ )y^ Z:tt.^v<*«^./?Ve/<).— Hartshorn is sometimes dried 
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artificially, and cnt ii]) i:\*o sbavings, or sawa into thin sections, for special uses. A coarw 
powder culled f^ ^ ^ {L'l/t-kohshwjtiffX is a favourite remedy in s|)ermatorrliaeft, hoema- 
tiiria, and incontinunje of nrine. It serves to make the white Decoction of Sydenham, a very 
us'jfiil rem?dy f ^r wetik, rachitic children, ftom the phosphate of lime in the horn. 

HAZEL — ^^ (Tin). — 'Clie fruit of a Corylus, or a kind of hazel or filbert, is brought 
from Siuen-hwa fu in Pt4ichiljli, Fung-t ien fu in Shingking, and from Fu chau and Fung- 
tsiang fu in Shensi. They are used in making confectionary, and are esteemed to be very 
whoL'some eatiii)^. Two varieties ;ire described in the Pen Ts oil 

HEDGEHOG — ^^ ( Wei). — The Centetes lUiger, or Tenrec, and the common hedgehog 
are mixed up together in the account given in the Pen Tsau. Mr. Swinhoe has recently des- 
cribed a new species of hedgehog in China, which he calls Erinaceus dealliatus. The snout 
of the hedgehog ( j ^ ]^ ) is used in medicine. A common name for the hedgehog in Hiipeh 
is jiplj 5§ J^. See Centetes lllujci-. 

SEDTSABUM — tjj| j^ (Ti-yn). — Several species of this Leguminous plant are found in 
China. The long, tmgh, wrinkled, fibrous root is brown externally, and of a puik, or yellowish 
colour internally. It i^a itstrlngont and Flightly bitter to the taste, and is used as a styptic, 
astiingent and vulnernry medicine. The leaves are sometimes used as a veget-ible, or as a 
substitute for tlio proper tea-leaf. The root comes largely from Hang-cliau fu in Hunan. 

HELLEBOBE BLACK — ^ jj (/>'-/w).— See Veralrum Nig^tuiL 

HSMEBOCALLIS GBAMINZA — '^^^ {niuen-tsaul—Thk species of Day-Wy, iden«ified 
by Tatarisov, hae been known for ages as a drug or charm for dispelling grief, and is sup- 
posed to favour the birth of st^iis when worn in women's giidles. Tiie y^ung leaves are eaten, 
and ap|.x?ar to intoxicate, or stimulate to so:ne exlxint. The flowers ai^e driwl to produce \\\e 
'^t ^V ^S {Klu-t<m-ls\a)^ or Lily-flowers, which see. The rtK)t is diuretic, and is given in 
dysima, lithiasis, dropsy, jaundice, and in piles. The deer is s;ad to feed upon the tubeif^ 
sometimes named siller it. 

HEMP - FIBBES — Q -^ jy^ {Lu-fiiwg-mii). — See Agave Awcn'ania, 

EE1IP.FIBBE8 — |^ {Afa). — Thn word for hemp is ajiBOciated in the Pen Tauu with tlie 
namjs of ab)ut a dozen diiTjrent plants. The name is sometimes given from the rough resem- 
blance of the particalar plant to the typical Urticaccoud, or Malvaccous species of hemp-produc- 
ing plants. See Agave Aniei'icana^ Dj/tjnana, Corchorus pyrifovmif^ Dolichos ttiiobuSj Jute^ 
Jlibiscus cannahinus Sula^ IJvttca fuf)efosa, THum/etta, 

H31IP, IITBIAH — 1^^ (3/*£-^oA).— This is mentioned by T.vt.viunov iu his list, bat 
the dnig has not been met with or hearil of here Happily the Chinese have le:n saved from 
any intimite acquaintance with the proi)erties of Churrus, or Gunjah. The terra here taken 
from Tatarinov's list (xscurs in a pa.ssage of the Pen Td au^ referring to the Dat-ura, which is 
there directed to be c )mbined with tlio seeds of the Cannabis saliva var. Cliinenj^ls. Tlie Ex- 
tract of Indian Hemp may be sometimes used in the treatment of opium-smokers, on giving up 
the latter drug. 

HEM? PALM ^^ {nung-hiX \^ ^ (Ping-lu).^T\xQ term Tsnng has bacn 
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proved by Mr. Sampson to be a gpiioral terra for Pahns, such as species of Livlstoni.%, Cliamoe^ 
rops, ('aryota and Bapbis. The palm here alhided to as producing the useful fibre called 
Coir, which is made into cordage, clothing, tnmks, brushes, <fec., is the Chamoerops Fortuni, 
growing to the height of thirty or more feet m the south of China. It formerly extended nearly 
AS far north as the Yangtsase. Tiie fibrous integument is annually removed, and steeped in 
water to separate the wury fibre. The bark itself may be used for purposes of supjwrt to 
diseased joints, instead of gutta |)ercha. Excellent matting is also made from it, combined with 
more or less of the fibre itself. Fans arc made from the large leaves of this palm. Astringent 
pn^rties are attributed to almost every part of this tree. The clustere of young fiower-buds 
are eaten in much the same way as bamboo-sprouts. 

HEMP-BBEDB — y^ Jf^^^ (Hihtna-jm). — A variety or two of tlie Cannabis Pativa is 
met with in China, described in the Pen T»au under the names of ^ ^ {Ta-mi), ^ ^ 
(Hwanff'imi), Jjp fj^ {Cht-rm), and numerous other synonymes. The liinum and Sesamum 
are also spoken of as kinds of J/(/, or ^ hemp/* from the oily nature of their seeds. From the 
use of the word ( ]!|Q Hu ), in connexion with these planta we may gather that some of them 
were, perhaps, brought from the same Scytliian tribes who taught the old Greeks tlie uses 
of the Cannabis. A dioecious, indigenous plant called fl^ fjjf^ {Ilan-tna or Torma) was formeily 
much employed as a source of hemp. The dried flowers or fruits called fj^ ^* {Ma-fan), 
answered to the Bang or Gunjah of Indian writers, and was known to have deleterious pro- 
perties. The stimulant properties are alluded to and its use in nervous diseases, uterine afifec- 
tions, and anoesthetic disorders indicated. The Ho^na-jm are the small, uhining, brittle achoenia 
of the Cannabis sativa, lenticular in form, and enclosing the white, oily albumen. The Pen 
Tbou assigns tonic, alterative, emmcnagogue, laxative, diuretic, anthelmintic, and demulcent 
properties to these fruits, which are prepared in the form of pills, panada, tincture and paste. 
,An oil prepared by means of heat and pressure from them is used as a hair-oil The leaves 
are saifl to possess antiperiodic properties. 

HBHHA. — J^ -fj^ 1^ {Yenrcki-kiafi), — ^A term borrowed from the Arabs, who used an 
antimonial preparation to paint the featnres. It has been more generally applied to various 
TegetaUe substances such as the leaves or flower of Lawsonia alba, Impatiens balsamina and 
Temstioemia Japonica, still generally mixed with mineral substances, such as lime or alum. A 
red or a yellow dye is imparted to the nails, which requires renewal. Sometimes only certain 
of the fingers are treated in this way. Lawsonia is used in the south, and the common balsam, 
called yQ f^ (Ilai-nah), in the Pen TaaUy combined with alum In the north of Chba. In 
Egypt the Lawsonia is collected and used as a dye, and exported to Turkey, where it has 
simOar uses, and is further employed to stain the manes and hoofs of horses. A circular spot 
of rouge or henna is often to be seen between the eyes of Chinese children, especially girls. 
There is a tradition to the effect that this mark was a sign of the separation of women during 
the ''ancleanneas'* of menstniation. Much interesting matter upon the subject of henna will 
be found in the second volume of the Chinese Notes and Queries. See Balsam anct £atr- 
50fiKi alba. 
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HEBMODACTTLE — ^ ^ (Pet-inu). — The conns caUed bj this name, and so celebra- 
ted for their efficacy in sooUiing the pains of aching joinl^ were probably the conns of tlie 
Colchiciun variegatum, according to the researches of M. Planchon and Dr. Royix. The 
Chinese drug called Pei-mu bears considerable resemblance to the Indian corms, of which there 
are two kinds, the bitter called Surinjan ttdh, and the tasteless variety, called Surinjan sharin. 
They have been referred by Hoffman and Schultes to Uvularia (Disporum) grandiflora (Melan- 
thaceceX which see. 

HETEBOPA A8ABOIDE8..:_3^ ^ (5i^Vi).— This species of Birthwort receives Its Chi- 
nese name from the subacrid properties and the fine, fibrous character of its roote^ the officinal 
part of the plant It is collected in Fung-t ien fu, (Shingking), TSuig-chau fu (Shena), and 
Fung-yang hien (Chehkiang). Its dark-brown leaves resemble those of the Asarum. The dried 
root is sold in the shape of fibrous nidicles, having a strong, aromatic smell, and a subacrid 
taste. Id the fresh state it is very acrid. Emetic, expectorent, diaphoretic, diiu^tic and pur- 
gative properties are apparently assigned to this drug in the Pen Tsau, It is largely prescribed . 
in rheumatic affections, and in apoplectic seizures, followed by palsy. The coursely powdered 
root is directed in the Pen 7> au to be tried in cases of polypus narium, and in all cases of 
deafness. It makes an excellent snuff. 

HIBI8C1I8 ABSL1I08CH1I8 — ^ ^ -^ {Tung4aJcei-t<ize\—ThQ description of the 
Malvaceous plants in the Pen Ts au is not very clear, and the Identification of the Tung-kwei- 
fo^e with the plant which yields the Musk-^eeds of the Chinese. export-table, given in foreign 
books, is not at all certain. The seeds sold here under this name are small, dark, or reddish- 
brown, ear-shaped and mucilaginous. They, and the whole plant, are used as demulcent, leni- 
tive, diuretic, laxative and discutient remediesi Puerperal diseases, urinary disorders, chronic 
dysentery and fevers are treated with the seeds. 

HIBI8CU8 CAHKABnnj8._j^ ^ (R{ang-ma\ Q ]j§| (Peh-ma), ^ Jjj/j^ (Ye^-maX 
The woolly, cordate, acuminate leaves, and bristled carpels of this Malvaceous plant, producing 
hemp-fibres in the north of China, mark it to be an Hibiscus. It is a very common weed in 
Hankow, its black, reniform seeds being eaten by children. They are said to be useful in 
dysentery, and in the treatment of diseases of the eye. The root is similarly employed. The 
Sun hemp of India is known to be made frran this plant. 

HIBI8CV8 XS0nLEHTU8 — ^ ^ ^ {Tlwang-shuh-hceb —The capsular fruit of this 
edible kind of mallow, called Ochro, with the mucilaginous root, is used as a demulcent^ emol- 
lient, diuretic and discutieiit remedy. It is said to expedite delivery m cases of tedious labour, 
and is taken internally as a vulnerary, after injuries of every kind. Carbuncles, buboes and 
skin-diseases are treated, internally and topically, with all the parts of this plant Dr. Williams 
gives this Chinese name as the identification of the Hibiscus manihot ^^ ^^ {T*U'kwei) and 
^1 ^^ {Skyh4cujei\ appear to be species of the Mallow tribe, having much the same properties 
and uses as the Hibiscus esculentus. Some of these plants are used in sizing paper in the 
arts. 

HIBISCUS MUTABILIS. — "^ ^ ^ (Muh-fu-gung), — The name Fv-yung is given to 
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the Nelnmbium and to the Poppy, as well as to this beantiiiil flowering tree. Red is the gen- 
eral colour, but several very curious varieties of colour are mentioned in the Pen Is oil The 
leaves are applied to swellings, and the flowers and leaves arc prescribed in pulmonary diseases. 
This and most of the other species of Hibiscus, have been turned to account at various periods, 
as furnishing textile material for making cordage or cloth. 

HIBISCUB BOSA-BIHEHSIS ^ ^ {Fusang), ^ jl^ {Fuh<ang\ ^ ^ (CAfl- 

kin), — A great variety of opinions has been expressed as to the actual plant referred to in Chi- 
nese writings by this name of Fa-sang. The discovery of America by the Chinese has been 
assumed on the ground of some fancied resemblance betwaen the description in Chinese works 
and the Mjxican Aloe. The description of the fruit points very distinctly to a Stcrculia, the 
columnar stamens of which resemble those of the Mallowa, Several species of Sterculia yield 
excellent cordage, a textile property attributed to the Fu-aang^ which is actually compared to a 
T'ung tree, a name of the Sterculia platanifolia. On the whole it is probable that at least two 
or three plants are concluded under this one term. Beaaons have been given under the article 
on Althoea rosea for believing that the Fu-sang is this plant, the gay Hollyhock. The Pen 
Ts^aa distinctly asserts that flowers of three different colours, namely red, yellow and white, are 
m3t with amongst plants of the Pa-sang, This cannot apply to the Hibiscus Bosa-sinensia^ 
whose (lark red petals commum'cate a blueish purple to paper, which is used in the place of 
litmus test-paper in Inrlia. The plant is sometimes called tbe Shoe-flower from the fact that a 
shoe^lye is made from the petals. The flowers and leaves of the Fursang, ef^pecially those of 
the white variety, are directed in the Pen Tsau to be mixed with honey and rubbed into swollen 
breasts, or applied to carbuncles. The petals of the Hibiscus Rosa-sinensis have been used in 
India in the form of an infusion, as a demulcent, refrigerant drink in fevers. See CMnese Re- 
corder^ October, 1870, Fu-sang by Dr. Bretsctineider. This tree is sometimes referred to 
in Chinese works as the 4§ ^ {Liu-hwcd, 

HIBIBCTrB 8YBIACIT3 — ^ j|| (3/aA-^"n).— The Malvaccous shrub, with its puce-colour 
ed, fugitive flowers, is a common hedge-plant in Hupeh, being often chosen as a fence. It i^ 
readily propagated by slips planted in the ground. The leaves are sometimes made into tea* 
or eaten when young. The dried leaves are sold in the drug-shops, and are held to be stomach- 
ic, astringent, expectorant and diuretic. The seeds, bark and root are also officinal, the latter 
having. some reputation in dysentery, and as an ingredient in certain washes for .lepra, eczema, 
piles, and prolapsus recti. 

HOLCUB 80BOHUM — jg |§J (Kau-liang) —The Barbadoes Mdlet of Central and North- 
em China is known by this name, and by that of Andropogon Sorghum, as a member of the 
onler of Graminacere, It grows veiy readily, reaching to the height of several feet. It is not 
much grown in Hupeh. The plant is named aflcr the old name for Scch'uen, and has been 
known since the Han dynasty. The colour of the tassel c(H)nected with the flower varies, ac- 
cording to the Pen Ts aii, making the yellow, white and other varieties of Eau-liang. The red 
seeds are used in Hupeh to make wine, the exhausted grains being a favourite food for pigs. 
In the north it is ground into meal, or made into a panada. Cooling, demulcent, diuretic and 
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other qualities axe referred to this graio, which is Qsed in dianlxBa and ciuuaj ^sorder& The 
gtafln are used as fbel, or to repair the banks of Luge nrerE. 

HDIXT — 1lfi§ *^ {KaurhJi)^ ^ ^ (TsV-ebuX — ^Sereral Epecies of Bex are wA widi 

in China. L comntnm has been foond near Xingpo^ and L agnlfofiam near Canton, according 
to Dr. Hance. Berried hoUj can be procnred afl along the vaBej of the Yau^lsze. The treb 
is also called ^g j^ Jfj^ (AfJait'r/i-ts^zcX and '^ ^^ y/f^ (Luh-koh-t^^zeX from the ^a^ie of the 
spinous, evergreen leaf. Tea, called y^ '^ ^^ {LuMxJt-r}ia\ is made fjxjm llie lea^ es, and 
the wax-insect is somelimes found ieeding upon them. The wood is turned into small boxes, 
and the bark is boiled to produce a gura, wbidi is nsed to snare birds. Touic properties aie 
aacribed to all parts of the tree. 

HOHST. — jgj^ ^ {Fung-mVi). — Wild hooey out of the rock is held in the highest 
esteem by the Chinese, who formerly called this and Biif;:ar by the same name O^ ^ ). Use 
honey from Nanking is the whitest an 1 best li chan and Yung-shun fu in Hunan, and 
Ngan-luh fu io Hupeh supply honey, that collected from the wild bee buHding in trees, as wdl 
as the domestic honey, being sup^died. As the ChineFe now depend upon the wax-insect for a 
large portion of (he supply of their wax, they have directed less atl^^'ution to the nilture of 
hooey of late. Pectoral, laxative, eraoDient and diluent properties are attributed to Uji^ uteibl 
household remedy. Honey is largely adulterated in Cliina, the land of 6opliisticati<Hi. It is 
imported, along with beeswax, from the Lidiaa Archipelago U> some extent. It is largely nsed 
in making up pills, and as a vehicle for unpleasant drags. Honey is uscxi as a FaKe ftA* chap- 
ped hands, porrigo, roughness of iihi^ face, and is apjiUed to the e^'e as a remedy b cataract! 

HOVSmCKLB ^ ^ {JinrttingX ^ ^ ^ {Kin-yin-hcn). — The genera Capri- 
folium and Lonicera both exist in the Chinese flora, but the names apply more coirecUy to the 
latter, the leaves of CaprifoHum being decidaooa. See Lmicera, 

H0B8S.LEECH — ^ @ {SItwm-ddh\ JS| JH Cl/"<i-//f«i/iy).— Several sorts of leeches are 
apparently to be found in China, including species of Bdella and Hirudo. Shantung yields 
notable quantities of these creatures, some of which are said to be a foot long T The Sangui- 
BUga medicinalis of Sa\ngny, or Sjx^kled Leech, may be procured in large quantities. Queer 
stories are told of leeche^s swallowed accidden tally, breeding in men's bellies, and causing 
great pain, until mud and muddy water are swallowed, when they are said to foe voided. 
Leeches are collected, dried, powdered and taken with s{)trit, or applied to bruises and injories. 
Leeches are seldom applied to the skin to draw away blood, as they are supposed to inflict 
poisonous wounds. They are directed to be con6ncd by means of a bambjo-tube over car- 
binclcs and patches of phlegiBonous eryapelas, to suck away the poisonous blood. * 

H0B8EBAOI8H — ^^ 1^ (Lnh-kan), — A species of Cochlearia, or Moringa, supplies the 
pungent root sold to foreigners, as a condiment, at the open poits. The plant is not officinal, 
•0 far as can be ascertained. 

EOBSXtAXL. — ^ ^. See Equtaetuni fn/emaif. 
HOVSELEEKS ^ ^ {King-tUai), — See Vmln'liais nwlacophyUuSy and Sedum acre. 
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These planU are grown in pots npon honse-tops, with the idea that thej ward off fires. The 
name here given is apparently that of the Sempervivum tectorum. The juice of the fleshy 
leaves is a common domestic remedy for external or mtemal use in eruptions, or for applica- 
tion to bums. The juice of some of these Crassulaceoe is used as a detergent hair-wasL 

HOVEVIA DUI.0I8 — ^ |^ {Chihrku).— The Rhamnaceous tree yieldmg the frnit-like, 
thickened branches, of a russet colour, and filled with a pleasant, yellowish, pear-hlce pulp, 
which has mislead many travellers, is the Hovenia dulcis of botanists. It is met with in Cheh- 
kiang, Kiangnan, Canton, Shansi, and PehchihU. It is supposed to be a date by the people 
west of Peking, where they call it ^( ^^ (Chih-4iau\ the name incorrectly given to this tree 
by Tataistnov. It is met with in India, Nepal and Japan. Its Japanese name Ktmponcu^ 
is the equivalent of ||p S£ 'f' {Ki-ka-tszeX or Cock's-claw firuit Tree-honey, Tree Coral, 
White Stone Tree, and several other names may be given as translations of the synonymes of the 
tree, given at great length in the Fen Ts^au. The real fruits of the tree are small, dry, and pea- 
like, and are pendent upon the fleshy peduncles, which greatly mcrease in size at the tune of 
their maturation. The seeds are flat, shining, resembling those of the Linseed, or the Bhamnus 
soporifer, and are of a dark red colour. They are sold under the name of ^^ f ^ -^ (Chih- 
ku-^sze). The fleshy, ripe peduncles are sold as grateful, laxative fniit, reputed by the anthora 
of the Fen Tsau to be very wholesome. The principal recommendation of this curious produc- 
tion of nature is its anti- vinous properties. It is said by both Chinese and Japanese authors 
to comiteract the immediate and the subsequent efiects of wine in a remarkable way. The 
bark of the tree is also officinal in diseases of the rectum. 

HUMTOITB LUPUDTTS. — ^ ^ -^ {Fuk-pw^an-tsze), — ^Tataiunov gives this name as 
the identification of the common Hop plant, which is unknown here. This name I^'kih-ptvan- 
Uze txrlongs to the wild raspberry, the Bubus idceus, clearly described under this name in the 
Fen Tsau, 

HTOSCTA1I178 HIOEB — ^ j^ ^ {Yang-chih-chuh\ ^ ^ ^^ {Nau-^ig-hm),— 
This identification suggested by Tatakinov is a possible one. Hankow samples of the drags 
going by this name have consisterl of flowera of Andromeda polifolia and Azalea. Narcotic, 
sedative and anaesthetic properties are referred to these flowers, which enter, with aconite-root, 
into the composition of certain benumbing applications, which take the place of chloroform, or 
ice-bags, in Chinese surgery. 

HTORAK OEA — 7^ ^ '^ ( Frtw^-^JM^VM).— This flower is cultivated in Chmese gar- 
dens as a foreign shrub, but is not known to be used medicinally. In Japan, according to 
Thunberg, tea is made from its leaves. It is sometimes confounded with the Viburnum opulns, 
or Guelder Bose, the " Snow-ball " of Chinese gardeners. 

BYFEBICVll CHIHEHSE — ^ ^ '^ {Kin-^e^'auX ^^^\ (A7ii-«c-« an.— The 
elliptico-lanceolale leaves, lanceolate sepals, 5-fid. stigma, and woody, round stem of this beauti- 
ful flowermg plant, distmguish it fiom ordinary specimens of St. John's wort. It is a fiequent 
ornament in shops here. It is credited in the Fen Tsau with astringent^ alterative and styptio 
properties. 
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ICTHTOOOLLA — jg| ^ P— See Isinglass. 

IOVATIUB*B SEAH. — =^ W flS § (K'uslfih'pa-tau).— The seeds of this poisonons 
member of the deadly order of Loganiacese, the Ignatia amara of Liknceus, w^ould appear to be 
known by this name to Chinese writers, bat the drug has not been met with as yet. It is also 
sold, apparently, under the same name as the Nux Vomica Bean. The Chinese name, the 
^bitter Croton-fruit " denotes the resemblance of these i-oundcd, or angular, seeds to Uie frail of the 
Croton Tigliima. Hanbury describes certam seeds under the name of § >|^ ^^ (Ltistniff' 
hvoX which as sold here are the seeds of a Pinus (4^), as the seeds of Stryclmos Ignatia, im- 
ported from the Bisayas provinces of the Philipine Islands, where this tree is known to be com- 
mon. There is same confusion here, evidently. If the fruits do come from Manilla ( § 7|^)) 
they dioold be called § ^j^ ^^, Lwsung-lcwo. 

ULICIUM AHIBATITM,-^ ^ {Hwax-hiang\ 'j^'^ ^ (Ta-hwui-hiamj), /\ ^ 
pf ^^ {Pah'hoh'hund'hkmg). — The fruit exported under these names is the product of a small 
Magnoliaceous evergreen tree, which g!X)ws in Yen-p*ing fu (Fuhkien), in Kwangsi province, 
and in Japan. They are called Aniseed Stars, or tlie Star Anise, from the radiate, star-like, 
arrangement of the eight follicles, which generally compose the fiiiit Each of the follicles is 
compressed laterally, boat-shaped, roughened, and opens at the top, more or less, disclosing a 
shining, yellow, ovate, solitaiy seed in the smooth cavity. The etar-fruit vary from one to one 
inch and a qaarter in diameter. One or more of the caqjels are often abortive. Within the brittle 
testa is a pair of shninken, oily cotyledons. The pericarp has a strong aromatic, faintly-acidu- 
lous taste, and an odoitr like that of anise. The seeds have a sweeter flavour. The finiits are 
riven in colic, constipation, hermia, lumbago and in fevers of all kinds. They are eaten with 
eat as a condiment See Oil of Star Anise, 

IHDIOO. — ^g ^g {Lan-iien). — ^A blue dye is obtained from several kinds of plants in CI ina, 
varying with the provinces of this large trjict of country. The Tnrligofera tinctoria ('^ ^^) 
a Leguminons shrub, is grown in the south. It is not used medicinally. The Polygonum tino- 
torum (^i ^) is also cultivated In the south for dyeing purposes. It is cut down three times 
in the year to furnish material for making indigo. The juice of its herbage is said to be akxi- 
pharmic. The Isatis tinctoria, or Woad, ("y ^), a Brassicaceous plant, sometimes called 
^£ yf^ (La^ts ai\ is eaten as a potherb, and is considered to be very wholesome and nourish- 
ing. It is cultivated in Shantimg, Shensi, Kansuh and in the Yangtsze valley. The Ruel- 
lai (^g jglj) is raised in Chehkiang, according to Dr. Wiluams, for making native indigo. 
Fortune says that a bastard species of Justicia, another Acanthaceous plant is grown in Cheh- 
kiang in large quantities as material for native indigo. Mr. Bowra repoils ( Customs Trade 
Report, 1869) that at Fu-yang hien (Hang-chau fu) and Fung-hwa hien, as well as in the 
vicinity of Nlngpo, tlie native indigo is largely produced from this Justicia. Tlie account given in 
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the Pen Tiau is to the effect that the plants ate thrown into pits, dag in the open field and 
filled with water. After the rotting of the herbage lime is added and the liquid thoroughly 
mixed up and beaten. The water is then drawn ofi^ leaving the thick indigo-paste at the bot- 
tom to dry, preparatory to being packed in bamboo baskets. Dr. Wiluams (C. C. Guide, 5th 
e«]., p. 124) gives a full account of this process, taken from Fortune. The froth rising ujioii (1 ese 
pits of liquid is collected, aud made into an extract, called ^ ^ (Tien-hica), or w ^ 
{Tsing-taiX in imitation of a sort of ^wwdtT, formerly brought from Persia, and in great r*«pute 
&s a paint and a specific medicine Indian indigo is now being imported into China by way 
of Canton and Ningpo, and is commanding some attention. Manila indigo, a Iiqui<l extract, is 
imported according to Mr. Bowha into NingjK). Fonnosan indigo is reported by Mr. Bowra 
to be an excellent dye, but is much adulterated with earth an<l refuse sugar. In Pehchihli 
very gtxxl dye is made and sold under the name of^ ^^ (King-tt'cn), IJquid indigo is cal- 
led JjC ^^ {Shtcui'tien)y dry indigo Jt ^g (T^v-ticn), and Indigo-dyt ^^ p| {7icti't^ntif/), or 
^ fi^ {Tsing-tai), The indigo ri»tail-tra<le is a very profitable one, for blue is the conserva- 
tive colour of the livery of tlie masses of China. The indigo-dye just mentioned is almost the 
only form oithls material employed medically. Swellings, bniises. stingc, htrnmous glands and 
tumours in general are treated with a daub of this remedy. Tl»e pages of the Pen Tsau in- 
form us that fevers, fluxes, worms, infan'Jle disorilers of all kinds were treated by means of some 
form or other of this perhai^s rarer remedy. Li Shi-chin projierly remarks that the lime used 
in its manufacture must make ils action not a little different fiom that of so much indigo-juice. 
It is curious that tlie Chinese have anticipated us in the treatment of convulsive diseases by this 
agent, the action of which in such cases deserves some further ti ial. The domestic use of the 
bluebag in Englaind as a remetly for the stings of bees and wiisps Is daily carried out in China. 
Indigo-extract was used in painting the eye brows in olden timtis, as henna was employed by 
the Arabians. 

INTirsIOKS jQ Y| (Pau-c/iih) — Chinese medical men and druggists generally prefer 

to extract the active principles of drugs by careful and repeater! boilings. Tea is the grand 
exception to this rule, although this drink may also be prepared by boiling. Cold infusions, or 
percolations, are spoken of as ^ Tkre. Hot infusions are calle<l JQ Pau, and a third method, 
in which the drugs are drenched with coM water, is called JjJt ^'^*^* '^^.® element of heat 
is very properly taken into account by the Chinese doctOTS, who when they direct a decoction 
( ^f ) to be taken, expect it to be drank off whilst warm at least Medicines in a liquid form 
are given in the acute stages of diseases, when sweating is called for. In place of cold infu- 
sions, spirituous tinctures are employed in chronic diseases. 

INK. — ^ {Meh). — The products of Cliina of old came to the west by way of India, 
and were commonly named after the latter couiuly. India-paper and Indian Ink were both 
and are still, almost entirely, purely Chinese manufactures. Dr. Williams has pointed out that 
the manufacture of that particular kind of isinglass now made in India, and used extensi^ely 
in the arts, was taught by the Chinese to the natives of Calcutta. The ink used by English 
artists is the Chinese (not Indian) Ink, from Xganhwui or Canton. There are some evidences 
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of the fact that the Chinese have had some trials of a chemical ink, somewhat similar to foreign 
writbg-fluid. Galls have been iiscd in some way to concoct an ink, and an acetate of iron solu- 
tion has been evidently experimented with, according to the authors of the Pen Tictu, The best 
Chinese ink, as that made at Hwni-chau fu in Nganhwui province, is com^xised of the soot col- 
lected from burning pine-branches under a movable ro')f of thateh, and isinglass or boiling gluo 
most carefully mixexl together. Oil, and formerly Rock-oil, have been burnt to produce an 
extra quality of ink, to which liquid storax is sometimes added. It is always scented with 
musk or some other perfume. The C'oreim ink is said to be good. Good ink is put up in plain 
patterns, except the very best which is gilt all over. It should be bright when broken, be free 
from griltiness when nibbed on the ink-stone, emit a strong scent, and render the writing glazsed 
when dry Chinese wTitten documents may be soaked in water for some weeks without 
washing out The ink may be used to mark linen, and will pass through the wash-tub in 
China several times without being removed. Ink is described in the Fen Tsau as astringent, 
diuretic, emmenagogue and vulnerary in its qualities. It is recommended as an application to 
the eye when irritatcl by the presence of foreign bodies. At the present time stale ink is em- 
ployed as a kind of paint for daubing over tumours and swellings of all kinds. This is its only 
medicinal use at the present time, in anything like legitimate medicine. 
nrBIGOFEBA TINCTOBIA — ^ ^. See Indigo. 

IHSECT-WIX Q ^ (Chwif/-peh-lah\ Q ^ {Peh4ah\ jgf} ^ {SM-lah). 

— From <he time of the Mongolian dynasty white wax is always to be understood in Chinese 
works as referring to the waxy secretion deposited upon the small branches of several Oleace- 
ous treed, described further on under the article «)n Wax-tree. This insect, the Coccus Pe-la of 
Westwood is of a whitish hue when small, but becomes of a dark brown coloiu: at the close of 
the season. The male insect is described in Hanbury's Notes as having large wings and an 
elongated anal point. The female insect appears to develope its body in such a way as to en- 
velope the twigs of the tree. The Pen Tsau describes them as about the size of a wood- 
louse. In the beg'uning of June they are found upon the small tender branches of the trees, 
around which they dpix)bit the snow-like wax. In the latter end of August, or thereabouts, 
the wax, which is an Imperial monopoly, is carefully scrapt'd off the trees, is melted in boiling 
water, strained whilst hot, and poured into cold water, when it immediately congeals into a white, 
opaque, cr}'stalline mass, very much resembling the beat spermaceti. If the collection be delayed 
the raw wax, called ^|^ |^ (Lah-cka), is inferior. In the autumn the dark chestnut-coloured 
insect begins to make a nidus, something like that of the mantis. It is at first no larger than 
a grain of millet, the whole covering the tree something like fruit As the spring comes on 
these reddish, round receptacles become as large as a fowls head. Each one of these insects 
lays several hundred eggs. At the beginning of May these collections of eggs are gathered, 
and wrapped in the leaves of a reed called ^^ ( VohX the same as the rice-dumplings of the 
Dragonboat Festival are wrapped in. They are put upon the proper trees, and by the early, or 
middle part of June, they are hatched and have emerged from the leaves to enter upon their wax- 
making upon tlie young branches of the trees. The insects have their enemies in the shape of 
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the anU) who climb up the trees and eat their fat fricndsi, unless lime be sprinlded frequently 
aver the trunks of all the wax ti-ces. These trees are planted upon the banks iKtwccn fields, or 
in clumps. In the latter case the trees are guarded by soldiers, and a heavy tax is collected, if 
the wax be not wanted by the government, who claun the right of pre-emption. Lu-chau fa 
m Nganhwui Kia-hing fu, in Cheh kiang, Hing-hwa f\i m Fiihkien, Li-p*ing fu and Hing-i fu 
in Kweichan, Chang-teh fu, Kwang-chau ting Thing chau, Yung- shun fu, Hang-chau fu, 
Kwei-yang chau, and other places in Hunan, with several districts in Yunnan and Set'h uen 
are known to supply this wax in large quantities. Since the Taipiiig rel^llion the price of this 
article has increased to some five or six times its previous cost, although there is some variation 
iu the price. The trade in these large, flat round cakes, sometimes carried without any pack- 
ing, is very extensive in Hankow. The insects and the trees are said to have been, originally, 
inhabitants of different parts of the country, until attention was directed to the culture of this 
wax. The wax is beautifully white and crystalline. It melts at about 152'', and is tolerably 
soluble in alcohol. It dissolves readily in essential oUs, but is not much affected by acids, or 
alkalies. There ui some difference ui the hardness of some of the samples, but a moment's con- 
sideration would satisfy any one that a substance which never shows signs of melting in the 
high summer temperatnre of Central China, and is used only in very small quantities to harden 
the outer coat of Chinese candles, could not have a melting point of about 81°, as stated in 
books. Its composition is that of ceryl cerotate (C27 H53 02, C27 Ho5). It yields cerotic 
acid and cerylene by dry distillation. It is used in making candles, when mixed with vege- 
table tallow, and is the basis of the black composition used in rubbing off visiting cards, or 
otUer simple impressions from small blocks. It is said in the Pen Tsau to he emmolllent, astrin- 
gent, styptic, vermifuge, and stimulating the growth of granulations. It is used in making 
ointments for sores, cuts and porrigo. A kind of bolus is brought from Canton, called Q jj^ 
J^ (PeMah-hivan) and is much prized here as a vulnerary and pectoral dose. Pills are sel- 
dom coated with wax in Hupeh. White wax is used in internal injuries, after accidents, in 
much the same way as spermaceti was in European pharmacy, up to the beginning of the pre- 
sent century. See Wax-ti'ee, 

INULA CHIHBK8IB — JjQ^ ^ :^ {Siuen-fuh-hva) — This beautiful golden-yellow, Com- 
posite flower is an exotic, having been introduced into China in the sixth century. It is collected 
in Lu-chau lu in Shansi, and in Ho-nan Iu, Honan. The leaves and roots are said to be vul- 
nerary and discutient The flowers are held in most repute. The dried plants, including the 
stalks, pappose fruit, and roots are commonly sold in the shops. The stalks have a bitter, aro- 
matic taste. Tonic, stomachic, alterative, deobstnient and laxative properties arc attributed to 
this drug. It seems to have some good effect in pyrosis, and is worth a trial. 

IODIDE OF POTABSIUll — y^ ^ ^ {ffai-tienski.)— This inestimable drug is in large 
demand in the practice of Medical Mission Hospitals, where the teiliary effects of syphilis are 
daily exhibited. See Iodine, 

lODnrs. — yl^ ^ (JM-tien) — ^The name here coined, " Sea-indigo,'* sufficiently ex- 
presses the sound to satisfy a certain class of persons and emlxylies some o^ the moRt remarkable 
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cbaracteristicR of this cnrions substance. Sea-weed iias been long used in China as a remedy 
in goitre of the neck, common in some parts of Sech uen, near Uic gorges of the Upper Yang- 
tsze, according to Chinese writers. 

lOBIHE PAINT — Jf^ ^ ^ (flin'-tienrhm) — ^Large use has been made of this prepara- 
tion in the treatment of Pityriasis, Chronic Eczema, Callous Ulcers, Strumous Glands, and many 
other external diseases. Iodine is a most excellent stimulant and disinfectant, setting aside any 
discutient eflfect it may lie 8upjx)6ed to have. 

IPECACUIHNA — pg t^ {X^ftU'fAiu.) — ^This valuable plant, for which a name is here 
coine<l, having been now successfully intrcxluce<l into cultivation in India, by the care of the 
Biitish Government, will be, perhaps, brought m(^re under the attention of those interested in 
Chinese pharmacology. Ganlenia resembles Ipt^cacuanha in its action. There is a species of 
Psychotria, named after Rekves, which belongs to the same natural onler, and has very amilar 
properties. The heroic doses recommended in Indian practice for tlje cim? of acute dysentery, 
have certainly to be reduced in the treatment of the Chinese, who quickly show signs of early 
collapse m c«ise8 treated in such a manner. Dover's powder forms a much more appropriate 
remedy for such affections in such cases as have IxHjn treated amongst the natives. 

IPOMCEA. — ^^ j^ ^ {K{n-jnny-fuuy\ — Dr. Mqrkison gives this name as the equi- 
valent of this genus, distinguJbliing a itxl and a white si)ecies. He confounds the genera Con- 
volvulus and Ij)oma?a togetlier. See Jalap. 

ISIB — "^ ^ {Taeh-lan.) — Several kinds of this plant would seem to flourish in Ilonan. 
The rhizomes are eaten, or added to the infused tea-leaf, to fla\'oiir it. The leaves are said to 
be very useful in puer|)eral complaints. Hair-oil and toilet- washes were fonnerly scented with 
the leaves and root<:. 

IBIS FLOBENTIHA — Q jp (Peh^^/u).—The fragrant rhizomes of this plant axe met 
with all over China. Some confusion l)etween this plant and the Opoixmax is apparent in Chi- 
nese works. The roots arc brown, marked with wrinkles, transverse ridges, and tubercles, 
tapering, and from two to four inches long, varying from the size of the thumb to less than 
that of the little finger. The smell is aromatic and somewhat unbeUiferous in character. The 
interior is mealy, white, and marked with reddish, vascular ix)ints, containing an oily excretion, 
which, probably, confei-s the stimulant and (xlorous projKnlies upon this orris root It is very 
liable to be eaten by uisccls. Diaphoretic, stimulant, sedative, demulcent, alterative, stomachic, 
emmenagogue, vulnerary, and desiccant pro|)erlies are ascril)ed to the root, which is a favourite 
remedy and cosmetic article with Chinese ladies. It is used as a snuff in polypus narium and 
epistaxis. The leaves are made into a wash for children suffering from pim^iles or prickly heat, 

IBIS OXTPETALA. — ]^ ^ (Afa^an.) — The xhizomes of this i)lant are recommended in 
the Pen Tsuu as remedies in ague, colic, bloody fluxes, piles, and in cases of severe injury, at- 
tended with loss of blood. 

IBOH. — ^^ (Tieh.) — ^Iron, calle<l by the Chinese the " black metal." is rated by them as 
valuable, but deleterious in its qualities. Fuhkien, Canton, .Kansid), Honan, Hupeh, (Tang 
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yang hien), SheiBi, Shantung, and Sech uen, with other provinces, }ield an excellent quality of 
iron, as a rule. The convenient forms in which foreign iron is brought to market tempts the 
Chinese to buy what they could sell with advantage to all parties. An abundance of coal and 
iron, nearly all over Shansi, and the fibrous quality of the iron, which is equal to Swedish metal, 
would alone relieve China from her present bankrupt state. Hunan and Honan provinces are 
equally happy in this combination of fuel and ore. Bed haematite, limonite, black magnetic, 
meteoric, and specular iron ore are all met with in these provinces. The iron-trade is carried 
on in a very petty manner in China in all its stages. A kind of Vinum Ferri is directed, in 
the Pen Taau^ to be given internally as a cordial or alexipharmic remedy. Washes for prola- 
psus recti, eczema, and bites of wild quadrupeds are prescribed in a very vague way. Mang- 
anese is found in connection with the iron ores of Chin Chan of Hnnan (Richthofen). 

IBOH-miHOS — 1^ "j^ (rt«^-/<?4.)— Steel and iron filings are levigated, and used, in 
combination with other drugs^ in the treatment of acute convulsive diseases, the delirium of 
fever, and in catarrL |jg( ^y {Chin^sha) is a similar rough powder, used as an astringent 
remedy, and in making fireworks. 

IBOV-BTTBT — ^ j^ {Tiehnsiu).— The ** embroidery,"or " red-coat," of rusting iron is used 
in Chinese pharmacy as a kind of paint, made with oil, and is applied to sores, swellings, scalds, 
bums, herpes, and ranula, and is prescribed internally as a remedy for spermatorrhoeii, and as a 
means for quickening parturition. A kind of forge-water, made by immerong iron in water, is 
recommended as a drink in certain disorders of the nervous system, and as a wash or a draught 
in carbuncle, boil% malignant pustule, and the peculiar form of lichen which affects certain per- 
sons who even look upon the rhus-vamish of the Chinese. 

ntOV, BLACK OXIDE QV — ^ ^ (Tieh-lok)— The scales of iron heated to redness have 
the composiliixi of an intermediate oxide called the triferro-tetioxide of iron. Antiphlogistic, 
neurotic, and other properties are referred to this substance. Ferruginous preparations are all 
presumed to benefit cardiac and hepatic affections. These scales are used in the manufacture of 
fireworks. The Pen Ts au records the fact that this black oxide was formerly powdered, digested 
in vinegar, and the solution used to write characters, Chinese ink being traced over the back of 
the characteiB. 

ntOH, MAGHSTIC OXIDX OP. — ^ ^, — See Magnetic Oxide of Iron, 

IBOH, HTDBOUS FEBOXIDX OF — f^ >g ^.— See Lmonire. 

JBOS, VATIVB FEBOXIDX OF — Q ^ jj^ (Tsze-jenrtung). — DuHALDE writes that this 
native copper" was^ in his time, a red copper, washed down by torrents from the moimtaiub in 
Yunnan. Bracelets made of it were used or worn by the Chinese and the Tartars of that 
period affected with neuralgia or incipient leprosy, in much the same way as the so-called gal- 
vanic rings were formerly puffed and sold as charms for similar rheumatic pains in England 
some few years aga The missionaries quaintly remark that the Tartars accompany lug iLein 
found equal relief from bracelets of Yunnan gold presented to them. This native ore is in reallly 
a peroxide of iron, occurring in more or less perfect cubes, varying from half-an-inch to a few 
lines in length. It is brought from Hing-ngan fu in Shensi, and from Kwang-sin fa in Kiang::. 
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It is probable that other ores have come to be called by this name of T^zt-jen-itung^ which most 
certainly applied to cupreous, and, perhaps, to zincoid ores. The cubes are roasted, powdered, 
and levigated, or sprinkled with vmegar, the faroiuite acid solvent of the Chinese. The uses of 
calamine, and of cupreous, and ferruginous preparations are all included under the formulae of 
the Pen Tsau, Hanbury is of opinion that this peroxide is artificial. 

lEOH, SESdUIOXIDE OP — ^ ^ (Tieh^kuX §^ ^ (Fan-^/n^).— This name for 
the red oxide, or old carbonate of iron, is taken from the Pen Tsau^ where it is given as a 
synonjrme of Red Hjematite or Bloodstone. The rust of iron, which is a hydrate of the sesqui- 
oxide of iron, is treated of elsewhere, but it seems desirable to have the ordinary red oxide of 
iron, so very useful in the treatment of the numeitms asthenic diseases of the Chinese, carefully 
distinguished as a genuine preparation, Fanrhung is prepared by calcining the conmion unpuri- 
fied copperas, or sulphate of iron. The depth of colour increases with the temperature employed. 
It is ased as a colouring for walls, temples, Confucian halls, and common wood-work, and in 
tinting porcelain. It may be used in medicine as an occasional substitute for the foreign article. 
It is frequently adulterated with red ochre. 

IBOH OBE, BBOWH CIAT.— ^ ^ jfg.— See Brown Hamatite. 

IBOH OBE, HAOHETIC— j^ ^.— See Magnetic Iron Ore. 

IBOH, HOBITLAB PYBITKS — ^^g ^. — See Brmcn Haematite ( Tu's Crtimls), 

IBOH, ACETATE 07.—^ ^ >j^ {Tieh-him-fenX-^The Pen Tsau directs that this 
preparation be made by putting steel filings or cuttings into vinegar, after previously sprinkling 
the filings with brine. The vessel containing this mixture is to be buried in the dark for a hun- 
dred days, and the acetate of iron scraped oflf and made into a powder. This formula is little 
used at the present time. The Pen 2'sau intelligently prescribes the powder as a tonic and 
constringent remedy. Prolapsus vaglnoe is treated topically with this drug, mixed with camphor. 

IBOH, CITBATE OF — ^^ ^ ^ {Tieh-hwa-pien). — The name here given for a most 
useful preparation in the treatment of diseases of both male and female patients in Chinese 
practice, is coined from tiie Chinese name for the Acetate of Iron, an analogous preparation. 

IBOH, CITBATE 07 QUIHIHE AHD. — ^j^ )^ ^ {Tieh-luk-p^ienX — A convenient name here 
introduced for use in Mission Hospitals. 

IBOH, IMPUBE SULPHATE OP.— ^ ^ (r«m-/rt/*). The " dye salt " called by this name 
is a green copperas, sold at a very cheap rate, and very useful as a disinfectant, for which pur- 
pose it has been used for some years in the Wesleyan Mission Hospital, Hankow. It 5s used 
in dyeing black, and as an emetic in cases of poisionng. Its uses are not distmguished in the 
Pen Tsau from those of the Luh-fan, 

IBOH, SULPHATE OP_j^ ^ {Luh-fan\ ^ ^ {Tsing-fanX |§ ^ {Tan-fcmX— 
Tlie purified sulphate of iron sold under these several names of green vitrol," azure vitrei," 
'* bile vitrei," is sold in broken masses of green crystals of great purity, and Utile disposition to 
oxydyzo, even in the damp atmosphere of China. It is twice the price, or more, of the common 
sulphate, made by mixing together sulphureous coal with hepatic iron pyrites, and allowing 
spontaneous chemical action to take place, the heap being plastered over with mortar to exclude 
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ihe air. It is made in ihe coal district of Lau-fu bo in Tsing-chau fu (Shantung), Ta>tting, 
Tai-yiien fu, Sih chau, and P^ing-ting chau in Sbansi, Hang-chau fu in Hunan, and at Tung- 
yang fu in Nganhwui, amongst other places. The words Tmv-fan are applied to both tlie sul> 
phate of copper and the sulphate of iron. At Chang-teb fu in Honan sulphate of iron is cal- 
cined to pnxluce the 8esquioxide of iron, used as a pigment Sulphate of iron is used in making 
varnishes, dye-mixtures, and hair-washes. It is set down in the Pen Ta au as a useful drug in 
dyspepsia, ague, uterine fluxes, constipation, liver diseases, infantile marasmus, vermes, blood- 
diseases, and throat affect ions. It is directed to be used as a stunulant, detergent, astringent, 
and disinfectant wash in eye-diseases, affections of the scalp and skin and foul sores. It Ls 
seldom ventured upon as an internal remedy by the faculty of the prese)it day. The experienfc 
of Mr. MvcNAMARA in India, of Dr. Budd, and of Professor Pettenkofer, ix)int to the efllcacy 
of tliis salt as a disinfectant for the discharges of cholera and fever patients. 

IKON, 8ULPHUBET OP — ^ ^ ;g {Kin-sin gshili), ^ ^ {Tieh'fan\—Th\h substaiu-e, 
of a bra^vs-yollow or golden colour, as the first name indicates, is met with as a natural product 
in districts where alum abounds. It is known to contain iron, but is never used at the present 
time in nie.lioal practice. It is the source of the copperas, and the other forms of snlpliale of 
iron. 

I8ATI8 TINCTOBU ^"^ M'— '^^ee Imligo. 

ISINGLASS — "^ ^ J^ (Yu-piau-Liau). — This gelatinous sul)stance, sometimes called 
in short Yu-kiiu or ** Fi^sh-glue," instead of ' Fish-sound glue," as above, is made from the 
sounds of fish, wlii /h have been an article of food in China since the Han period. Dr. Wil- 
IXVMS says that extvllont diaphanous gelatine is prepared in Calcutta from the sounds and noses 
of a kind of river carp, caught in the Ganges. Thb manufacture was taught to the natives by 
Chinese sctll-M's. 8.)me of this is, perhajis, imported, but the greater part of the so-called i:^in- 
glass (7^ ^^) is really a preparation from sea-weed used to make jellies. Isinglass uf the 
kind imj»i ted Wimld be too dear for making ink. The Chinese would seem to have forgotten 
their own art of making this elegant article, for it is never met with. The Pen Ta au speaivs of 
isinglass-plaster for wounds. Parched isinglass is recommended in fluxes, hoemorrhages, anvl 
certain puerperal complications. liike all emmollient remedies, Isinglass is reckoned to facilitate 
parturition. A substance called jJ TO ^^ ( Yen-kinu) or Smoked Glue, is some einpyreunjatic 
proiluct or a compound of soot and glue, which must be exceedingly like Chinese ink. It is 
nscd as a daub for lej>ra or psoriasis, antl to quicken the expulsion of the placenta. 

IVOBY. — ^^ ^y (Sianff-f/a). — ^Thc elephant, sometimes called tJfH ^jj (Kin -?/<)/ wan 
formerly foimd in jxirtions of Canton province, but is now almost confined to Kwan;^si (Xan- 
ning fu) and Yunnan. Cochin China supplies ivory, as it did the elephant itself in former limes, 
as a tribute to tlie emperors of China. The tnink ol the elephant was formerly a great dainty 
with the Chinese. Elephants' hide (^. ^^) is an old vulnerary remedy, taken by those sutTer- 
ing from severe wounds difficult to heal. Plasters are commonly sold, professed to be made 
from the skin of this animal. Siang-p'i is a name sometimes used for india-rubber. The tu^ks 
of slain elephants are preferred to those of diseased animals for medicinal puq)oses. The powder 
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or shavings of ivory is recommended as a vulnerary, (Paretic, and tonic remedy. Ivory-jelly, 
made by boiling the shavings, which may be procured in any quantity from Canton, is an excel- 
lent remedy for rachitic children. Chopsticks, inlaid work, ornaments for girdles, foot-measnres, 
knife-handles, and ivoryware of graat variety are made by the Chinese in large quantities and 

exported. 
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JADE — jg^ ( Yuli). — This celebrated mineral, the Yuh or gem, par excellence^ of the 
C'liiiiose, tlio Yeihm of the Persiaas, the Sootash of the Turks, is supposed, by the Chinese, to 
possess hnnianc, jint, intelligent, brave, and pure qualities, presumed to be conveyed to the 
wearer. Those who take it are sarid to be relieved from the claims of gravitation. It is met 
with in Fung-tieii fii (Shingking), Lien-chaufu (Canton), in Shantung, near Khoten, Karakash, 
Yarkand, aud other places in Turkestan, in the rivers among the Saiansk mountauis to the S.W. 
of Lake Baikal in Eastern Siberia, and other places in Eastern Asia. It is also met with in 
New Zealand, Polynesia, and in a few localities in the United States. It is of various colours, 
s.iL'h as white, blue, yellow, and green. The milk-white is highly valued, and so is the light 
f,'reen variety. It consists, chemically, ot the silicates of magnesia and alumina, with varying 
quantities of chromium, and perhaps other metals, according to the tint of the stone. Its hard- 
ness, weight, sonoriety, and peculiar sombre tint are the foundation of the Chinese taste for this 
precious stone. Philosophers and physicians have ascribed all sorts of properties to this substance, 
which can ba no better than so mucli steatite or soapstone for any purpose in pharmacy. Chi- 
nese jade articles have been dug up in Europe m connection with very ancient remains. 

JALAP — ^^ ^p ( Yen-chi). — ^Thc true jalap-root is not met with in China. The flower- 
ing plant here gl\ en is the Mirahilis Jalapa, the roots of which, under the name of Loh-kio ei, 
arj known to b? purgative. This plant is the M in'el of Peru of gardens. The petals are used 
to stain the nails, or the seeds are made into tooth powder. 

JASMIKE.—^ ^ Ofoh-n), ^ ^ {Su^hw(;\ f^ ^ ^ (Yesth-mml— The Moh- 
li-7i*ri^ or Jasmin i!n Sambac, with its whi^^, fragrant flowers, is well known to alL It gives 
its name t ) almost the only intelligible C]hine.se musical air which has been reproduced for foreign 
oars. Its flowers aie used to scent teas, and to prepare toilet articles. Oil is extracted from 
th'^m and from the Sn-hinrj, which Is the Jasminum oflScinale, The roots of the Jasmine plants 
are said to be dcV lori )u?. A linetnre made from them is said to have very powerful sedative, 
ail, esthetic, and vulnerary properties. These jasmines were brought from Persia and Central 
Asia. Tlic name Ye-sih-min is singularly like the English word jessamine. Yesih-^nih is ano- 
tliiT f)rei2:n svnonvme <?iven in the Pen Tsau, The bruised flowers of Jasminum sambac are 
slron;;;ly recommended by Dr. Waking (Ph. of Ind., p. 137) as a remedy for arresting milk- 
abscess <^r as a lactifuge. Similar properties are also referred to the leaves of Chavica V\\h, 
S"e N'}<^tinthcs Avbo?' trii-fis. 
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lATBOPRA CUBOAS. — |^ jj^ (r*tt«^W<M).— fereral trees yielding l^ung-yu, or Wood 
Oil, are called by tins name, euch as the Elceococca veiTQcosa, E. vernica, and the Paulownia 
imperialis, H. k S. The Jatropba tree, with its white, monoecious flowers and tricoccous fruit, 
b met with m the Lilly districts of Hu})eh. The fruit is gathered in early summer, and yields a 
portion of the wood -oil of the district. It is extracted by means of steaming and pressing tlie 
seeds. The oil is pur^i^ativc, and enters into the composition of nasty Chinese plasters. It is 
used in oiling boats and wood-work. 

JOB'S TBAB8 — ;^ JJ ^ {f-i-jm), ]0[ ^ tJc (I'-Jin-mi).— The grain or fruit of the 
Colx lachiymalis, and C. cxaltata, according to Tatarinov, is called by this quaint name. It is 
a gramineous plant, delighting in wet swamj>s, and growing, under favoiu'able circumstances, to 
the height of several A^'t. The seeds are hard and beadlike, and are somewhat like pearl bar- 
ley, for which they make a most excellent substitute. The plant does not flourish so well in 
China as in the Philippines, where the Chinese settlers make a kind of meal, very nourishing for 
the sick. Dcbarry's Revalenta Arabioa probably contains some of this grain, to disguise the 
taste of the lentil. Annam is lielieved to have supplied the plant to China. It is larger and 
coarser than pearl barley, but is equally good for making gruel. As it is sold at ^ve pence per 
Chinese pound it makes an excellent diet-drink for hospital patients in China. The native doctors 
praise the seeds in phthisis and other lung-diseases. Pectoral, cooling, demulcent, and nutrient 
properties are generally attributed to the tea made from them. It is serviceable in urinary affec- 
tions. A wine is nadc by fermenting the grain, and given in rheumatism. Sail-matting and 
box-coverings are made from the straw. Priests are sometimes seen using the largest corns as 
beads in their rosaries. 

JOHESIA A80KA — ^ ^ If^ (Wu-t/u-hwa),— The flower? of this " sorrowless " tree, 
upon which the mother of Sakyamuni Buddha is said to have laid hold in the pangs of the birth 
of her son, are barely mentioned in Chinese works on natural history. It is a Leguminous tree, 
and the legend is to tlie eflfect that it always bursts into flower when touched by a woman. See 
Ernx's Handbook of Chinese Buddhism, 

JU0LAH8 BEOIA — ]|^ j^^ (Hu-t'au). See Walnyt. 

JUJUBE — ^^ (Tsdu). — Several species of Zizyphus are met with in Central China, but 
the whole subject requires investigation on the spot, where the fruits are raised. Shantung 
produces a rel fruit, called jjp! ^^ {flung-tsau)^ which resembles the red jujube of southern 
Europe. Thoy come from T'sing chau and Tsi-nmg fu, and other places in Shantung. These 
are also called j^ ^y^ {Ta-UiiD, and are used officinally as a vehicle for many drugs. ^ ^^ 
{Mih-taau) are these fniits, or similar kinds, preserved by means of honey or sugar, making a 
very wholesome fniit. Tlie lx?st are very closely striated upon the surface. The leaves of this 
plant are given in infantile fevers and in dy8pe[)sia. The root and bark are also oflScinal. 
"^ ^^ {Xan-t^ui) are an inferior kind of fruit brought from Eia-hing fu and Kin-hwa fu in 
Chehkiang, and are not so sweet ^ ^ (Ltang-iscaiti, or " coolmg dates,'' are the nnripe fruit 
of a Zizyphus, brought U) market in the summer. They are greenish-yellow in colour, and have 
an austere flavour. They are apt to cause purging. ^ ^ Kttnff-isau, at '' tribute dates" 
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are brought from near Nanking, bat have not been actually met with. The Pen Ts^au mentions 
the '^ ^[ {JSTu-tsauX or " bitter date," and ^ijl ^^ ^^ (Chwiff^ze-tsau) as names of similar 
Rhamnaceoiis shrahs, having medicinal properties. The bark of these Ziz3rphi is undoubtedly 
astringent See Rhamnus {Zizyphus) acpari/er. 

JUNIPEB. — j^J ^ {Tseh^hX — ^The medicinal properties of this coniferous shrub are not 
known or specially distinguished by the Chinese fiekculty. Some of the artificially trained 
plants in Chinese gardens, having the shapes of all sorts of creatures, are junipers. 

JUSTIGIA — ^f^^^{IIwanff4ien). — ^The roots of several species and varieties of this beau- 
tiful Acanthaceous plant are brought to Hankow from Kwei-chau fu, and Fung-tu hien in 
S3ch\ien, the Botanic Garden of Chinese druggists. Kweichau, Hnpeh and Nganhwui, with 
othsr provinces, are said to yield Justicia-root. It is sold in short, branching pieces, one or two 
inch3;i long, of a yellowish-brown colour, moniliform to some extent, and often bristled with radi- 
cles. The interior is hard, the cortical part being dark and the central portion pierced by a 
deeper shade of pith, of a deep rich, yellow colour. The taste is intensely bitter, but aromatic 
as well The Hankow druggists speak of a large, and a small sort The more brittle it is the 
better. JjC ^B (•S^A'*»-'«^) is the root of an aquatic species, valued highly. ^^ ^^ {Pcmg- 
lien) is another good sort brought from Panghien in Sech'uen. J^ ^^ {Ma-iien) comes from 
Ma-pien ting in SechVen. ^ ^^ {Wei4ien) is an inferior sort i^ )^ {Mu-lien) is another 
kind, rather coarse. This drug, with perhaps species of Andrographis, and other allied genera, 
is supposed to clear inflamed eyes, to benefit the chest, to combat dysentery, fever, and ti> act as 
an alterative or alexipharmic drug. It is usually sold in very uicely-KSut slices. Most mid- 
wives insist upon every infant swallowing a dose of this drug, mixed with borax, soon after birth. 
This is said to prevent aptbe and to eliminate, or counteract, all syphilitic poison. It closely 
resembles the Creyat, or Elariyat of India in \\a action, which is the same in general character 
as that of Chiretta. The leaves and stalks are not used. The Kan and many other infan- 
tile disorders are treated both topically and internally by this drug. A tincture may be made 
to be taken as a '^ Bitter,'* by digestuig three ounces of the sliced root and two ounces of Can- 
ton orange-peel cut very fine, for a week in a pint of good brandy. It is an excellent remedy 
for dyspepsi£^ A species of Justicia is said by Fobtunb to be used in Chehkiang to make indi- 
go. Tatarinov describes a species of Leontice under the name of Hwang-lien, Hobson con- 
founds this plant with the (Gentian. 

JIITB..^^ IPI {Hu-mcD, — This coarse fibre, used in caulking ships and in mab'ng 
string, is brought from Klangsi and Sech'uen. The Shanghai Delegates heard of its growing in 
Wan-kiang hien near Ching-tu fu. It is said to be yielded by Corchorus capsularis, but species 
of Cannabis also yield this fibre, sometimes called H "^ g^ (JPeh-tsze-t^u). 



KADSUBA 0HIHEH8I8. — ^ ^ "^ ( Wvk^wei'tsze), — ^This scrambling shrub (Schiz- 
andracese) is the representative in China of a genus found in Corea and Japan, and remarkable 
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for the viscid mucns which abounds in the fruit and hnmches. The Japanese women are said 
by SiRBOLD to dress their hair with it, and the Japanese F^irchiy or Mulberry-bark paper is sized 
with lU mucilage. Tsihg-chau fii in Shantung, Tai chau and Tsi-nan fu in Sbensi, and 
Ewang-teh chau in Nganhwni are localities affected by this plant The Pen Tsau makes a 
northern and a southern variety. The small, red berries are wrinkled, slightly reniform in 
shape and contain two reddish yellow, crescontic seeds. The Chinese name '' five-tasted ** is partly 
justified by the soar taste of the pulp^ and the snbacrid, bitterish flavour of the seeds. The 
specimens of the drug generally contain portions of the stalks of the bernes, which are collected 
in a head as they grow upon the trees which support the trailing plant Tonic, aphrodisiac, 
pectoral and lenitive properties are ascribed to the plant, although the Chinese unwisely reject 
the branches, which yield a mucilaginous decoction, efiScacious in dysentery, gonorrhoea and 
coughs. This plant is believed to contain the quintessence of the five elements as the basis of 
ita properties. 

XJBMFrsSIA — [Jj ^ (Shan.nai\ [Ij ^ {Shan4ai\ = ^ (,&m-fwi).— The fra- 
grant, warm roots of Alpinia and Eaempferia, if not of Hedychium, are grown in the south of 
China, and exported under the general name of Capoor Cutchery. This latter term, met with 
in the tariff is a barbarous corruption of the Hindustani name Kafur Kuchri, applied to the 
root of perhaps Galanga and Hedychium. Fuh-lin kwoh is said to have yielded a like root, 
the flowers yielding an oil. The nx)t is met with in the shops in flat, oblong, or round disks, 
from half to one inch in diameter. They are white in the central mass, which is covered with 
a i-eddlsh brown, shrivelled epidermis. Some of the pieces are very irregular in shape, and 
branched. The odour is pleasant ,and the taste warm and aromatic. The root is eaten like 
conunon ginger, but is credited with stimulant, prophylactic, stomachic, carminative and similar 
properties. It is principally used as remedy in toothache, or as a wash in dandriff or scabs upon 
the head. It appears to destroy lice and pehlculi. Dr. WiLLMussays (C. C. Guide, 5th ed.) that 
^ it is exported from Canton and Swatow to Bombay, Persia, and Arabia, where it is used in 
perfumery and in medicine, and also to preserve clothes from insects.** ^ §[ (JAenrkiang) is 
a somewhat similar Scitamineous root, used in ih& south as a remedy in pyrosis. 

KAFUB XUCHBL — |J[j ^ See Capocr Cutchery and Kcemp/ena. 

KAOUK.— ^ ^ J^ (Kau-^inff-t'uX ^ |^ (P«A-n^o^).— This is the aluminous in- 
gredient of Chinese porcelain, named after a hill near Ein-teh-chin^ in the Eiangsi pottery-dis- 
trict It consists of silicate of alumina, and is not clearly distinguished from petuntsze, the 
siliceous element in China-ware. It is absorbenf, astringent, corrective, and detergent accord^ 
ing to Chinese authors. 

IHO — ^f% ^ {Cfiihrkktu), — ^Gum Eino is said to be imported into China under the 
name of ^[ ]S|| ^ {PirUang-hauX or Betfe-nnt extract, a name properly applied to Gam* 
bier, or Pale Catechu. It is possible that some of the Gum Lac of southern China is the pro< 
duct of the Butea tree, which yields the Bengal Eina See Gum Lac. 

KH0TGSA88 — ^ ||^ — See Polygonum avicukare. It is curious that this plant is di- 
rected in the old Anglo-Saxon translataons of the Herbarium of Apuleius, to be applied to wo- 
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uen's sore breasts, in much the same way as in the Chinese pharmacopceiaf. 

XOOHIA, — j^ ^1 -^ {Ti-furts^e), — The small, roundifih, groen seeds of this Chenopod 
resemble silkworm's eggs. They are supposed to be cooliDg, tonic, and antiscorbutic. The 
herb is eaten, as almost everything not positively destructive to life is in poor China, and is 
prescribed in diarrhoea, dysentery, and urinary disorders. They a{)pear to have some good 
eflfects as a vermicide. 

XOUMISS..^^^ ^ Y@ {Ma-jurtstu), — ^Tartar drinks of i^arious kinds made from whey 
and bntter-milk were called gj^ g^ (T^i-hu), a name appUed to ghee, or the olcine of butter 
as well The milk of the mare has seventeen per cent of solid matter, and eight per cent of 
sugar of milk, which renders it very liable to undergo alcoholic fermentation. Thb the Tartars 
were quick to observe and turn to accoimt Eoiuniss was used in China during the Han dynasty. 
It is quite a distinct drink from the Bnssian drink called qiuis, a spirit prepared from pollards. 
Latterly some attention has been drawn in Germany and England to the treatment of cases of 
bronchitis and phthisis by means of a course of this not very agreeable drink. 



T i AWT i AB YULOABIS. — j^g^ jg^ {Pien-tau). — The early pods of this Leguminous plant axe 
largely eaten, and much resemble the English kidney-bean in flavour. There is a Nanking 
variety. Cooling, prophylactic, antidotal, antispasmodic, stomachic, and corrective qualities are 
attributed to the beans. 

LAC — ^ ;g| (Tsze-kanff\ ^^^"^ {Tsze-t^au-jung), See Gum-lac. 
LACTIHE.—^ ^•— See Sugar of Milk. 

LACruCABIUM.—g ^ § (Ka^hih-kau).—Tl\e Chmese attribute slightly narcotic 
properties to some of the Cichoraceous plants. The name here given is coined. See Lettuce, 

LAOENAXIA VULOABIB — ^ jg (Hu^u), ^ || {IIu-lu).—Th'\s species of Bottie 
Gourd has been put to all sorts of uses. Its soil, downy herbage is sometimes eaten* Its long 
fruit, bulging at the further end, often constricted mto very odd shapes, makes calabashes, floats, 
dishes, beggaxB* platters, musical instruments, and receptacles for dnigs. It is largely eaten as 
an article of food, but is apt to purge. Cooling, laxative, lenitive, and antiTithic properties are 
referred to it in the Pen Ts au, 

LAXA — ^^Ip ^^ ^^ {Kiang-chin-Jnang), — ^The tree yielding this rf d wood is the Tanarius 
(Tenaris i) major of Sumatra, according to Dr. Williams, who places it among the Chinese im- 
ports. The tree grows in Canton province, Kwangsi, the island of Hainan, and in K\veichau. 
It is said to be supplied from Shau-king fu (Canton), Hing-i fu (Kwcichau), and from Liu-chau 
fu, Sze-ching fu and Si-lung chau in Kwangsi. That brought from Annam, Cambodia, Siam, 
Borneo, and other foreign countries is preferred to the native wood. It is met with in large 
bundles of long, rough pieces, of a reddish-grey colour on the outside, and of a deep magenta- 
red on the broken surface. Rotten portions of the wood are met with in its substance, with more 
or less of the colour discharged. The grain is very hard, the smell fragrant but the taste is very 
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slight The wood is used in dyeing, and is bamt, or powdered, and mixed with gum r'^sirs to 
make incense. It is osed in medical practice as an aatringent^ as a wash zo cleanse sores and 
excite granulations, and as a deodorizing or disinfecting agent. 

LAHniABU — *^ ^ (Hai4atX ^ :f|j (/Ttcan-pu), j^ |g (//ar-twin).— Several spe- 
cies of Lananaria, Rhorlomenia, Iridaea, <&Cm are included under these general names for Algal 
plants. Laminarla saccharina and L. digilata furnish size, jelly, and many excellent dishes of 
food for the Chinese. The whole coast from Shantung to the south of China, not omitting 
Corea and Japan, furnishes large tribute of this article. Under the name of Gillvr ha putta^ a 
dried seaweed, assumed to be collecte'l near the mouth of the Sagalien Biver, is highly prized 
in Upper India a» a lenedy for bronchocele. The Chinese authors direct these seaweed? tr» bo 
given in goitre as a tincture or a dried powder. The Ktvan-pn, or ^ tangle,'* is prescribed in 
dropsies of all kinds, and the Hai4cu is also prescribed as a remedy in menstrual disorders, with 
some credit of the power to increase the action of the uterus m difiBcult labours. The Chinese 
regard a diet of seaweed as cooh'ng, but rather debilitating if pursued for a long time. Clarified 
seaweed is imported from Japan and sold under the name of f^ ^^ {Yang*tsa%), It is paid 
by Mr. Bowra to be classed as isinglass in the tables of imports. 

LAPIS JBTITS8._ ^ ^ ^._See Brown Hcematite. 

LAPIS ABMSHUS. — ^^ p^ {F^ien-tsing), — The English translation of Dubalde describes 
an azure mineral, which is probably a smaltine, or arseniuret of cobalt, under this name of 
Armenian Stone, more correctly applied to Armenian Bole. It is confounded with malachite. 
It is brought from Hainan Island in flattish pieces, and is in 8(>me demand. Boasted, powdered, 
and perhaps vitrified, it becomes the j^ (Im) of Duiialde, the '^ powder-blue '* of commerce. 
See MtdachiU and Lapis Latuli, 

LAPIS HEPAncira — -^ |[g ^ (Fuh-hmg-kcm). — Tatarixov describes this Chinese drug 
as a Bole Clay. A reddish clay is certainly brought from Canton, and from Yen-ching hien in 
Kiangsu, and used as an astringent, styptic, and abeorbent nostrum. Th3 sulistance more pro- 
perly described by the Chinese name is tlie calcined clay which forms the simple fire-place of the 
poor Chinese. It is mixed with pig's liver and administered as a remedy in cross-births, puer- 
peral, cutaneous, and many other disorders. The word Fuh-Iung '* sultry dragon," is a name 
of the Qod of the Kitchen, the great houseliold deity of all China. 

LAPIS LAZULI — Jg J^ {Liu-li). — ^The blue mineral known by this name is met with 
in very (!ne specim3QS in China and Central Asia. It furnishes the pigment called ultramarine, 
and is probably one of the sources of Duhalde's azure Lapis Armenus, used in colouring porce- 
lain. The Buddhists set great store upon this stone, reckoning it as one of the seven precious 
things Southern India yielded a similar mineral, called in the Pen Tsau y^ yf (Ilo-tsi), 
The water in which this mineral of most variable composition is dip[)ed, or the substance itself, 
is believed by Cliinese philasopheis to cure fevers and inflamed eyes. 

LABD — ^g* ygj (Cha-yui. — This name indicates the melted fat of the domestic pig, also 
called ^ yft (Hwa-i/u). The solid, raw, arlipose tissue is called J|p ^ (Chi-kxm). ^ 
^R }W {Chii-pan-ya) is lard prepared from bacon^ or any other fat of the pig, beside the caul 
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Lard is reckoned to be demulcent, laxative, diurelic, pectoral, and healing in ita properties. Few 
ointments are made of lard at the present time by the Chinese faculty. Lard required for use 
in Mission Hospitals in China should be mixed with benzoin, and in summer should have a small 
quantity of white insect-wax melted up with it, to render it solid during the hot weather. 

LABD-STOmB — ^^ ^ ^^ (Kw at-hwoMa'h). — A friable greyish-wliite mineral, con- 
taining magnesia, which gives it an imctuous feel. It resembles talc to some extent Both the 
alamino-siliceous minerals and the magneslan talcs are called by the same names in China. See 
StecUite. Some of these minerals would appear to have entered into the composition of some of 
the old Chinese pottery of the best kind. 

LABVJE OF FLIES — ^ ^ ^ ( Wu-kuh'Ch'ung).'--'T)aR dried lan'« or worms of the blue- 
bottle and house fly, with other species of this class of vermin frequenting privies, are carefufly 
collected and dried as an article of the drug-warehouse. They are imagined by the Chinese, who 
positively waste nothing about them, to contain something of the nature of the five cereals " 
upon which men feed, and those insects subsequently deposit their brood. The dried, stinking 
grubs are given to children suffering from marasmus, tabes, and pot-belly. 

LAUDANTTM — !j^ j^ *JQ {Ya'p^ien-tstu), — Dr. Hobson first iised this term for the tincture 
of opium. On some grounds it is desirable to use a word for tliis most useful preparation, not 
indicating its composition. 

LAVENDEB-WATEB — "^ J^ ^ {Hiva-lu-shwut), — The name here given ** flower-dew 
water," is the one adopted by the druggists, who sport it on theu* gay signboards. They con- 
fess to have no such class of preparations as essen(;es or distilled waters. The dtw gathered at 
early morning from certain Pinaceous or Alliaceous plants, and especially that from off* the 
Sweet-flag is reputed to be pectoral, sedative, and cosmetic. The dew coUectetl on the morning 
of the first day of the eighth month is mixed up with Chinese ink, and daubed over the eyehds 
or temples, and said to be g(X)d for headaches. 

LA WBOKIA ALBA —\^ V^ 1(^ (ChUi'ah^hwa), -^Tlie leaves of this Lythraceons plant, 
which grows all over South China, is used as a henna-dye for the nails of women and children. 
Its yelluwish-white, fragrant flowers are used, with the leaves, in India to prepare an extract 
which is a remedy for leprasy. The leaves contain gallic acid, and are astringent They are 
used by tlie natives of India to make a jwultice f(»r a])plicalion to bruises and to * burning feet." 
This plant has l)een introduced fmm a very early period from India, or some Asiatic country 
under Mohammedan rule. See Bal^fim and Ileitna. 

LEAD.— ^^ ^ (IM't/uen), ^ '^ (//e^-5i'A).— Lead is the best known of the soft 
metals in China. It is made into bullets, lining for tea-cheSLs, and various kinds of solder, or 
alloys, for making vcfsols. It is associated with silver, as at Jii chau in Honan. It occurs as 
the sulphuret of lead, or galena, in Chehkiang, Fuhkien, and Scch uen. Lead is regarded by 
the Chinese as of the masculine nature, as the character denotes when projierly written. It is 
the progenitor of the Bve original metals. Persian and Japanese lead are alluded to in the Pen 
Tsau, Chinese lead is in very small pigs, of a dark giey colour. Foreign lead is largely im- 
ported. The poisf)nou:s nature of lead is alluded to in Chinese works as producing paralysis, 
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jaundice, constipation, and dark stools. Sedative, antiphlogistic, alexipliamiic, vulnerary, and 
anthelmintx effects are vaguely enumerated amongst tbe proj)erties of this black metal." It is 
prescribed in the Pen Ts'au as a remedy for toothache, strama, carbuncle, dyspepsia, dysuria, 
and several other diseases. It is little used at tbe present time. 

LEAD, BED OXIDE OF— -^ ^ ( Yue}i''tan).— See Minium, 

LEAD. YELLOW OXIDE OF ^ ^ {Hwang-taA See Masi>icot 

LEAD, ACETATE OF — -^ ^ {Yuen-shwany), — This is a substance made by mixing up 
an amalgam of fourteen parts of leatl and one part of mercury,* and exposing sheets of it to the 
fumes of vinegar in covered jars for some time. Lead by it^'lf is abo used to make what can 
only be a carbonate of lead, or the next preparation of lead. The name is worth retaining as 
distinguishing the true acetate of lead. The Tauisls thought very highly of tliis drug, and used 
it as a styptic and charm. Antifebnle, astringent, styptic, cmmcnagogue, constringent, and 
other properties are sensibly referred to this dnig. Lead was largely used in olden times as a 
means of deepening the colour of the hair, black enough already. See Goulard Extract 

LEAD, CABBOHATE OF — ^ ^ {Fen-sih), See White LecuJI, 

LEAVEH — Pgj (fCiuh). — ^Distiller's leaven Is largely used by the Chinese in their domestic 
operations. This is called *jQ ^^{T^u-kiauX and is the residuum left after the distilling of 
spirits of wine. YJ§ ^r (^^''*^*"*'^) ^ * name for barley-leaveii, made by hanging up cakes of 
kneaded barley-meal, sometimes mixed with boan-meal, until they ferment an 1 become mouldy. 
Barm is not known in China, as the hop is not used. A kind of preparation equivalent to malt 
is described in the Pen T^^iu under the name of j|j||I ^3} (Shin-khili) or *' sacred leaven." It is 
made ai Ts'iuen-chau fu in Fuhkien, among other places. It consists of flour, or coarsely ground 
grain, mixed up with the juice of Artemisia and other plants, on some iilolatrous ffstal day, and 
hung up to become mouldy. That brought from Fuhkien is in yellow cakes, two inchcs-and-a- 
half long by and one inch-and-three-quarters wide. They are packed up very neatly, two in a 
box. They are used as a peptic, stomachic, and corrective remedy in the Kan disease of clul- 
dren, in dyspepsia, colic, dysentery, and diseases following drunkenness. It is said to have the 
power of repressing the milk of pueqx^ral women. Its action is much the same as that of malL 

LEECH — p|C !@. See Iloiseleech, 

LEMEA OIBBA — -^ ^^ {Shwui-pUng), — Tatarinov gives tlie identification of this com- 
mon Duckweed. Cooling, diuretic, antiscorbutic, astringent^ and alterative properties are 
ascribed to this simple plant. It is used to wash bad eyes, carbuncles, syphilitic sores, and many 
other affections of the skin. The dried plant is burnt to destroy mosquitoes. 

LBMOK — 1^ 1^ {Xing-munyX — No mention is known to be made of the lemon in the 
Peti Ts au. The characters here given are from English dictionaries. Th<» first, Xing, is the 
name of a tree said to yield a bark of \\hich a tincture is made, and gi\en in leprosy. The 
necond character denotes a tree with a yellow leaf, resembling the Sophora japonica. There is a 
tree mentioned in the Pen Tsau as tbe ^5^ ^^ ^ {Mih-mung-hwa)^ which reads a h'ttle like 
the docriptioD of the Citrus Lumia of liiBso, or the Sweet Lemon. 
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^1 ^ V| {^ing-mung-cMli). — A name introduced "by foreignera and 
applied to lime- juice as well. 

LEMOHAOE — 1|? ^ -^ {Niriff-mung-shwui). — See Atrated Water and Letnon-jtace. 

LEHTIL — ^ ^ (P'len-tuu).— The term * flat bean " is apparently applied x) this Legn- 
niinor.s plant, the Ervum Tjens of ^botanists, as well as to the Lablab vulgaris. 

LEOHTICE — ^ ^ (//u-an^-Ziew).— Tatakinov identifies the plant described in this 
work as a Justicia, with this Berberidaceous [dant^ a species of which (L. I^ontopetalum) is ro- 
garded by the Turks as an antidote for opium. See Justicia, 

LEOHTODdH TAMXACUM — ^ ^ ^— See Datidelisn. 

LEOKimus SJSZmJB—^ ^ (Ch'uuffuxiX ^ # ^ (ri7*-mtt^5*«i).— Samples of 
Artemisia are sometimes sold under the first nams, which is at least the synonymc of a plant 
met with all over China. It is a very common weed near Hankow. It is collected by the 
poor people and dried, when it is usually met with in bundles of the square, woody stems, pin- 
na tifid leaves an.l composite fruit charaeteristie cf the plant The smell Is faint, Lut the taste 
is decidedly bitter. The drug is prescribed as a tonic, alterative, vulnerary and general remedy 
in puerperal and nenslrual diseases. This latter property is indicated by the name Yih-nmk 
*^ benefitting mothers." The seeds and others parts of the plant are ofiicinal, and like most 
Chinese drugs are used both extenially and internally in chronic skin-diseases, which abound 
in this country of the unwashed. There is an extract, largely prepared from this plant which 
see. Two varieties, with purple and white flowers, are met with, both used to prepare the ex- 
tract 

lEOPABD — ^ (I^au\ ^ (Chwg\^ -^ )^l] ^ (5W-to*r(S«m).— The firet name is 
the ordioary term for the leopanj, and perliaps the pandier, amimals met with in Manchuria, 
and used iu Chinese heraldry. The word Ch^'ng is the T/m name, and the name Shi- 
is ze-aun the Tungusic equivalent for this Pau. The creature is described as marked with 
blaek, cash-shaped spots, the hair being reddish-yellow. The ^^ §g^ ^|CJ {Kin-tsien-p^au) 
or Guinea Leopard is described as ^ small white-faced animal, with a round head, and met 
with in Liatitnng. The ^C ^^ ^^ {Ngai-yeh-pauX or Artemisia-leaf Leopard is also Fpoken 
of m the Pen Ts^ati, It has been described by Mr. Swiniioe as inhabiting Formosa. Tliere is 
also a '^ 4iSc W^ {Kin-sien-pau)^ spoken of as met with in Central Asia. The bones and 
claws of thef« animals, trailed |^ '^ {P\tukuh\ are used in medicme as a tonic or prophy- 
lactic remedy. They are sometimes burnt and the ashes taken as a remedy in urinary disor- 
ders. The bones sold are seldom genuine. Sech^uen furnishes something sold under the 
name. 

LESPEDSZA — |Jj ]g ^ (Slian-tnu-km), — The large, woody root of this twining, ever- 
green liCguminous shrub is soil in Chinese shops in pieces var}'ing from the size of the little 
finger to tliat of mere rootlets, the whole being connected by a knotted root-etock. Mice are 
said to be very fond of this very bitter root Alexipharmic, sedative, tiissic, anthelmintic, di»- 
cutient and vulnerary properties are referred to it. This identification is from Tatarinov. 

LSTTUOE — g ^ {Peh-^i-a), ^ ^ OSbn^Vct).— Lactuca viron ii met with in 
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Chinese green-grocer's stalfe, and Tarimis sorts have been introdiictil by foreign TcwMtnts near 
the tit^atj- ports. Species of l*hrincia appear to be incliuUd in the description of iLis >alad in 
the Fen T/ofi. Cooling, diurelic, and ]axati\e properties are leforred lo tliij* '* raw vegetal Ic." 
Narcotic properties are referred to a CicJioraceoim pot -herb, called j"^ g^ UloU'kii\ of vhith 
nothing is definitely known. 

UiyiSTICUM — ^ g| (rcifi47-l;/r«).— This Umbelliferons i)lant with Oruev-kuvg, Ta- 
cfiuen^^nffy ami Fuft-kung (^^ '^) are refeiTctl by Tatarinov to this ginus, in^tcad of (o 
AraliA (Diraorphanlhns) e<lulis, or to Angelica. These dnigs have some of the efi'i-ct« of tlte 
Sumbol root, and of the Valerian plants. See Angelicit and AixUia eduiiif. 

LIBAVOTI0. — [Cjf jy^ ( FitTif/'funff). — The UmWllferons plant is grown In Tai-ngan-fu 
(Shantung), b Shensi, Pehchihli, and in Su-chuu fu in Kiaiigsu. It is compared to the fennel 
plant, an<l is eaten as a pot-herb. The best root is sold in long, brown i»h-yellow« irregular, 
branching pieces, having some of the branching stem attaching to the root&tock. It has a 
sweetish, aroinatk taste. The root is given as a derivative, or eliminaiive remedy in catarrh 
rheumatism, leproay, and any diseases in which chills or damp have been encountered. The 
leaves, flowers and seeds are ofiicinal. A decoction of the root is given in profuse sweatings, 
menorhagia, and in ca^es of poisoning by the roots of aconite. 

LIOH.iL0B8_{^ ^ {CkUn^mgX ^ ^ (J//^-/w/T»r/).— The Aquilaria Agalloeha of 
Roxburgh, or the 0phM)8{)ermam of LorREHto is a large, evergreen tree, something like the Ced- 
rela tree, flourishing ui Kumg-chan fa (Hainan L) and in Shanking fu and Lien-chau fa in 
Canton province. Cochm China, Cambodia, the Laos country, Silhel, Assam. India and Persia 
possess this tfopk*al tree. The wood of the sound tree is light, pale and very slightly odor- 
can, bemg used to scent clothes. When b*)ile<l it pnxluces several substances called J^ jf^ 
^f (.If I-/ V-Airi;*7), ^j^ "^ § Ki-^uh-humfyX ^ ^^ ^i iVing-kuyn'/thng^ and ^^ ^^ 
{Ck'jMrhiang), These are sometimes prepared from the root, which Is called ^ i^ ^^ 
{fltv ingshah'^mmgX After the tree h;u b^'en felled for 8.)me months or years a dark, resinous, 
aromatic juice is met with In the wootl, mainly depobited in certain portions of the vascular tissue, 
more especially of the heart of the tree. Tkls valuable heavy wood is called agyur^ a name also 
applied to tht^ dnis^ in Bjngali. Tivo sections are devoted in the Pen Ts'nu to tliis fubject, 
die Mih'hiang^ called in Persian Ayalar chef, or pSJ %^ (A-tsit) in the Chinese, being a dis- 
tinct species of AquiLiria, or some aHie<l genus, [nlf i^P p^^^ {A-kiu-lu-htangX is the Chiiiese 
equivalent of the Sanscrit Augtn^a, This wo(k1, or the resinous juice of (he decayed timber, is 
the Ahalim, or Ahaloth of the H. -brews, transUted Aloes by some mistake in the authorised 
version. The trees are sometimes burial to increase, or facilitate the removal of, tlie prized oleo- 
rejdn. The tUtttt* of HASOi'ny is the ^5^ 4*^ § {Fo-mnh-hinngX of (Chinese autliors. The 
course, reddish-brown woo<l soltl under the name of J/2 ^^ "^ {C/nn-hi(mg-muh\ and used 
in the making of incense, has an odour ui sandal-wood* and but a very faint bitter taste. It 
may be used to colour the Tincture of Lavender, instea<l of Red SaudeiB^s Wood. It is very 
hard, and being capable of a very high polish l^ carve*] into ornamental articles, as well 
«8 burnt in (he Hum of iaceuse siiuks. Paper is saU to have been fonueily made of the bark 
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of tbe Aqiiilaria. At the present time tonic, stimulant, carminative, aphrodisiac, and diuretic 
prop^rtie^i are currintly ascribsd to a dnig which has been in nndeser/ed repute all over tlie 
civilized world for long ages. The drug. is placed by Dr. Wiluams amongst the Chinese im- 
ports. For much interesting information on this celebrated substance, see Hakbuby's ^ Notes^** 
page 34, and Boyle's Illustrations, vol. L, p. 171. 

UGTOTBTm LITGIDini.— r^ ^ (Tung-ts'ing). See Wax tree. 

ULIUM BULBIFEBim — \\\ ^ (5Aa/»-<(m).— Tbe bulbs of this yellow-flowered Lily are 
eaten, and the unopened flower-bnds are pluckerl and dried in the same way as those of the 
Hemerocallis, and sold as Kinrchin-titid^ or the Lily Flowers-of the Export Tariff. The flowers 
are believed to purify the llv>od. The root, or bulb, is prescribed in uterine fluxes, choreic affec- 
tions and eruptions or abscesses. Tatarinov gives Lilium concolor tbe name of ShanAan. 

UJJXm CAKDIDini — "g" ^ (PtfA-AoA).— More than one kind of Lily is included under 
this name, which indicates its agreement with all Borl« of complaints. Eing-chau fu In Hupeh 
yields the bulbs, which are compared by the Chinese to fir-cones. They are raised by manuring 
with fowl's droppings, a favourite means of forcing planfa, formeriy much used by Chinese flor- 
ists. The wild plant is preferred by some. The bulbs of this plant and those of -the Lilium 
tigrlnum (^ /t) are, at the present time, used as remedies in affections of the lungs, and are 
cooked with fowl-broth as a tonic remedy. The axilUry buds of Lilies are also oflScinal, and the 
flowers are digpsted in rape-oil and the oil applied to vesicular eniptions. This preparati(xi re- 
sembles the Oil of Lilies, once in much repute in Western countries. 

ULT-FLOWEBS — ^ ^ ^ {Ktn^hints'ai), ^ ^ ^ (ffwang^hwa^tsai).— The 
flowers of Hsmerocallis graminea and of Lilium bulbifemm are collecte<l, dried, and exported as 
a medicine and a relish with meat dishes. They are largely consumed in China itself, and 
where ever Chinamen go. They are specially raised in Chin-chan fu, Hu chan, Kwei-teh fu, and 
Ju-niog fu, in Honan, and in Tsf-nan fu, Tai-ngan fu, Wu-ting fu, Tsi-ning chau and Tsau- 
chau fu, in Shantimg province. As sold in Hankow the article consists of inferior, tubular, 
perianths of the unopened flower, enclosing six introrse stamens, |With the three-celled superior 
ovary, and simple stigma, characteristic of Lilial plants. These are twisted or wrinkled, so as to 
give a length of four or five inches, the colour being of a dark-brownish yellow, translucent^ and 
covered with a whitish mould or bloom. The odour is agreeable and the taste sweet and mucila- 
ginous. Their medicinal effects are understood to bo the same as those of the Lilium candidum 
although they are scarcely looked upon as a drug in Hankow. A reddish variety of this vege- 
table, prepared from the Orange liily, is mentioned in the Pen Ts au. 

LIME — ^ ^J^ {Shih'hwm), — ^Limestone is very generally distribnted all over China, 
overlybg the primitive granite, and forming much of the moantain ranges, such as the Tai- 
hang shan of Honan, or the Meiling range between Kwangtung and Hunan, and the rocks 
which form the gorges between the provinces of Sech uen and Hupeh, or the fine bluffs between 
Hupeh and Eiangsi. Large b'lns, built up of layers of brushwood or rough fuel and broken 
limestone, are burnt out to produce the ordinary lime, which is weak and full of unchanged 
Imiestooe. Shell-lime is sometimos obtainablfl^ and ia much stronger in quali^. Lime is said 
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to be astriDgent, detergent, depflalory, canFtic, and absorbent. It is not nwd medicinally at (he 
present time. Mortar, and ^ulty {'/IJ^ ^) are both oflSciual in the Pen Thun. Tatakinov 
described ^ ^ (flwui'Mh) as a carbonate of lime and magnesia, u dolomite in fact. 

UME, CABBOHATE OF — ^ j^ (Kwafiff-/en\—See Calcareous Spar and Marble, Levi- 
gated, 

UME. STOFHATE 0¥,—^ ^ ^. See Gypsum, Piaster of Pans, and Sclante. 

LIHE-WATEB. — ^ ^ (T^u-^/iu^i). — This is really white-^asb, used for ornamental 

rather than for dismfcclant purposes. If allowed to settle it produces hme-water for making 

Black Wash and Carroo Oil A substance used to thicken white-wash, called ^JC f^ (Shu-ui- 

/en\ is levigated marble, or chalk, and is Kometimes said to be whit« lead. It if^, in lact, useil 

to adulterate white lead. 

IIME-JUIOE — II? ^ ^ (Ning-rnvvf/'Chih). See Len^on-Jutce and Lime-tree, This 
liquid is scarcely known to the Chinese hsk a specially prepared article. Scurvy is not a common 
or i)erhaps a {lossible disease in a country like China, where large quantities of succulent veg<»- 
tables are consumed by all classes of the population. 

LIME-TBEE, — ^^ ^-j^ -J- {Lt-^mung-tsze). — The Kwang-lawt-fafig-pu refers to a pmall 
species of Citrus under this name, as having very acid fruit, but no medicinal pioperties ai% re- 
ferred to it. The name Ning-mung, applied t<^ the Lemon, is probably an Anglo-Chinese com- 
bination. Mr. EiTEL gives ^ ^ f§ (7Vot^/-/o), or "^ ^ fi (Chan-po-lo), as the 
Ghino-Buddhist name of the Citras acida, the tree which yields limes. 

LnVAFrHEMUll rmPHOIDEfl — ^ ^ {Hang^'ai). — This Gentianactous water- 
plant, with its yellow flowers and round leaves, was formerly eaten in spile of its bitterness. Its 
herbage, or the expressed juice, is given as a refrigerant, diiu^tic, and vulnerary remedy. Car- 
buncles, abscesses, swellings of all kinds, and opaque comeae are all said to disappear after the 
application of the bruiped plant to tlie affected part 

LIMOinTE, — mBE ^ j^ {Wu-ming-O, — ^This ferruginous substance differs from prismatic 
Limunite, as it consists of rounded, shot-like grains of various sizes, of a dull, rw»ty brown, or 
blackish, coloiur, with occadonally still larger pellets. When ground the colour is ferruginous. 
They are sometimes massed together by a matrix. Hanbury speaks of them as a Hydrous 
Peroxide of Iron, containing silica, alumina, and m«angane8e. Baron RrcTHOPEN desi^ribes the 
mineral as strongly manganiferous at Chin chau in Honan. It is met with in I'seh-chau fu, 
Shansi, and I-kiim hien in Shcnsi, as well as in the Canton prefecture. Arabia, or the Tajiks' 
country, is said to have formerly yielded this substance. It was anciently used as a vulnerary, 
discutient, arthritic, sedative, and escharotic drug. It entered into Uie composition uf eye-washes 
and skin-lotions. Struma and fevers were at one lime treated with this mineral now discarded 
from the practical pliarmacy of the present day. 

LIK8EEO, — "^ H^ -^ {Flthma-iszeX — ^The seeds of sesamum and cannabis are con- 
founded with the small, smooth, brown, shining, comma-shaped, flatlish seeds of the Linnm 
usitatisnmiun. They are oily and macilagiuou& They are esteemed to be cooling, demulcent, 
nntrieoty deobstrucnty arthritic, anthelmintic, and dexipharmic. The meal ( ||Q fff^ ^) is 
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iLst'd as a poultice, and to fattcri fish, or to enrich the Boil. Tliis plant is of foreign origin- TLe 
Chinese meal is kx) coan«e for hoj-pilal iise. 

LIHT, — y:^ ^^ {Vimg-junyX — The term here given is coined, the Chinese having noUiin^ 
like it, so far as known. 

LiaTJIDAMBAB FOKHOSAHA — ^ jj^ (Fung-^/iiil—SQe nose-mnioes, Storax, and jPtys 

LIQUOKICE-KOOT — "^ [^ (Kr//i ^^/i/).— Two species, the Glycjnhiza echinata and the 
G. glabra, Mipi)ly ihe important Chinese dnig, a sweetmeat in Eiiro|)e, tlie dried root oi these I^eg- 
uminous pl.ints. Tai-yuen fii and Fen-ehau fu in Shansi, and Kan-chau fn, Kgan-si chau and 
Chin?i ting in Kansuh, wilh places in Sech*iien and Shenw sujiply the dnigmaiket The root is 
comraoidy sold in long pieces, dry, wrinkled, and red in ibe surface, and yiUow, fibrous, and 
tough in the interior. The taste is disagreeably sweet and slightly mncilaginoiw. It tstacds 
next to Gins<>ng in iini»ortance in Chinese \ harmacy, l)eing the grand corrective adjunct and 
harmonizing ingredient of a liosl of reiiiKS. Like most celebrated Chinese drugs it is charged 
with the property of rejuvcnizing those who consume it for long jjeriods. It is used to allay 
thh"St, fcverishnej^s, pain, tough, and dis^treFs of breathing. Tonic, akxiihaimic, alterative, atid 
expectorant pn^jieilies are ascrilxd to what is at Ix-st but a vehicle or disguise for drugs of real 
efBciency. Liquorice is not made intnan extract in China. It Is used with honey as a topical 
application to childreirs bums and whitlows. 

LIQUOBICE, IKDIAN — j^ jjj, {Siany-f'ze).—'Y]x\^ n)ot of tie Abrus precatoriuB is offi- 
cinal in the Pharmacopceia of India. An extmct is also pre))artid from it, and much approved 
of. Sec AbruK Prccitovtus, 

LITHAEOE — ^ (J^ 1^ Onh'to-sitny\—T\\e name used by the Chinese for this impure 
monoriide of lead is an imitation of a Persian word, the drug having been formerly procured 
from that grand emporium for Cliiucse medicines in former times. It is now made in China 
in amnection with the smelting of argentiferous galena, and other similar ores It is sold in 
irregular, hea^'y pieces, from one to one-and-a-lw.lf inches thick, having eviilently undergone fu- 
sion. It has a metallic lustre, and a variety of stratified colours of grey, green, pink and yellow. 
An tipl logistic, sedative, antii)erio(lic, anthehniniic, tonic, astringent, detergent, and many other 
qualities are referrtMl to this plumbic preparation. It is directed to be applied to mammary sinuses 
polypus narium, pigmentary deposits, and to many affections of the skin. It is an ingredient 
of stimulant and retentive i>lastei-8. 

LITHOMABOE.— 3£ ^ ^ ^ (Wu-slhn'fuh-chi).— n\\% '* five-tinted marrow-fitone," is 
a fine siliceous earth or clay, a sort of fulling earth, brought from the northern provinces, and 
containing silicate of alumina, with some portion of magnesia, giving the mineral its noctaous, 
highly absorbent, and other characteiistic qualities Some of these earths resemble the Boles 
of the ancient pharmacologists. Others are streaked, mottle<l, and variegated like the old Terra 
Afhynulun S'fTouifP. Some s:imple8, called ^f% ^^ ^^ (C/nh'SkifhchL,) or red variety of these 
aluminous sul)st.'uirrs, met with as a i)inkish. fusible |>owder, mixed with harder lumps. The 
blue variety (^ .^ ^(3) answering to the Siixony Earth, is credited with good eflfecis in 
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li?i)ritic diseases and flu::c^. Tlie dark variety seems to have been fonr.erly ii«ed to paint the 
eyebrows. The white mineral was a remedy for children's disordeis. The red earth, containing 
iron was appropriately uscl in treating female disorders, cardiac and bljtxl-<]i?eases, dysentery, 
pn)lapsus recti, and other dlscJises of debility. Some ecbolic power is attributed to this ferru- 
ginous njineral, as has l)een seen to be tlie case with the Lapis iEtites, or Brown Clay L^on Ore. 
Hanbiky gi\'es an analysis of the Ch ilisMh-chl in his Xotes," (page 6), showing the comi)08i- 
(ion to bo nearly that of Kaolin. See Alumvuma Eitrth. 

LITIIITS. — ^ ,^ (Shih'juiX — ^A Fi)ecics of Lecanora is mentioned in tlie Pen iVau 
un'ler the name of " stone-blossom." Cudbear {j^ >g^) is imported from Euroi)e, but little 
used. Sialagogue, cooling, and demulcent effects seem to be attributed to Uiese Lichenous 
plants, which are well represented in the Chinese Flora. The * Ooa Powder," consisting of the 
tx)wdered thallus of Rocella Unctoria, has been lor g used in India as a remedy for ringworm, a 
common disease in China. Parmelia, a conunon Lichen in China, included under this name of 
Shili-juij has been used in India ai« a diuretic. A poultice of the bruised plant is applied to the 
loins in cases of dropsy. Litmus is prepare<l from an infusion of tliesc Lichens, by means of 
soda or potash, when a blue pigment is obtained. 

LrmUft^AFEB,— ^ ^ {TaUh6.—1\x\B is a term, taken from Uie Pen Taau, given to 
a paper coloured green by means of a species of Hchen. The juice of the petals of Hibiscus 
Rosa-suiensis makes a very good litmns-paper, used u\ India. 

LIXiviuM, — }g^ jj^ {Kien^hwuO. — ^W^oodashes and the nshes of inland plants are dia- 
• solved in water and used as a detergent wash for the hair, or, in the place of soap and soda, to 
clean clothes or dirty wood-work. The de][)06it from this lye forms a sort of potash, and, as it 
contains a carbonate of potash, is found useful as a means of raising bread. 

lAAF-SUOAB. — ^^ j|jg (JPmg^^caig), — The name usually given to loaf-sngar is ^ j^ 
(P inff-4 afiff) or ' frozen-sugar," a term properly applied to crystallized sugar-candy, a substance 
made at Chang-chau fa in Fnhkien, and at Tai-wan fu (Formosa). It is exported to India, 
and was hugely used by foreigners on their first setth'ng at the ports of China, yj^ ^ {P^i^g- 
htca)\a a kind of crushed sugar-candy, exported under this name of ^ crystal flowers." It 
makes an excellent stimulant, eschaiotic, and disinfectant for unhealthy sores, and may be ap- 
plied to chronically inflamed eyes, or opacities of the corner with considerable advantage, as 
directed in Chinese works. 

LOBELIA, — j^ Q ^\ (Taihporku). — ^A species of Lobelia, called Tambeh\ would seem 
to have formerly yielded a kind of tobacco, and probably gave its name to this latter, substance, 
known by ihid same name during the rule of the Ming dynasty. 

L0E88, — y^ -J- {nwang-4^n) — ^This alluvial, argillaceous deposit is a kind of loam, 
which fonns, according Us Ricthofen, the greater part of the Central Plain of China, and is the 
cause of the yellowish colour of the waters of the Hwang Ho. It contains a portion of car- 
bonate of lime, and perhaps some ollceous matter. Its properties are much the same as those 
of the Yellow Ochre, which see. 

LOGWOOD. — ;^ ^^ ^ (Onh-sv-mnhX — ^China Is not rich in dye-sluffs obtained fiom 
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timbcr-trces. Many substances arp, bowever, imj)oile(l into Central and North China, which 
might he supplieil fmm the southern provinces. The ilye-\\(H)'l here called "Hvd sappn-wootl," 
a coinetl tonn, Is not met with in Hankow, nor is it imported elsewhere so far as known. Ex- 
tract of lop^wcxKl is an excellent t<jnic and astrin<?ent remeilv for some of the terribly chronic 
forms of dysentery, not de|>cndent upon malaria. 

LONG PEPPEB — ^ ^ (PI/i'jMjh\ '^ jj^ {Pi/i-po/d.^Tha character Pih represenls Uie 
Pi[K'r of botanical WTiters, aad the whole name Pih-poh Ls an equivalent of the Hindustani 
Peepla, still better represented by the name 4j^ ^§[ ^^ {Pih-poh-li)^ given in the Pen T/au 
as the name in the language of the country of ^fo-h\t'to^ or Magadha, which became the Pa/i 
of the Buddhists, Persia, Bengal, Sumatra, Cambodia, and Fuhlin kwoh (where tlie drug is 
called pi^ Jc P^ Pu A-U-ho-tt)) are said to have wlded this I^epper, which b described as 
similar to the Chavica Betle, or Betle Pepper. The plant is said to grow in the south, and the 
fruit of the Libanotis to be sometimes used to st^pliisticate the pei»iK?r8. It is the Chavica Rox- 
burgh ii of botanists, callcnl Pijx^r Longum by old writers, and is common in India. The Java 
Ijong Pepper, common in the Indian Archipelago differs somewhat from the Indian samples, 
being shorter, and the point rather narrower. The Indian kind is imported to China. The 
spiked fruits s< )ld under this name in Hankow are more than an inch long on an average, are 
cylindrical, generally pedicellated, and slightly tapering at the point. They are darkisli-grey in 
colour, and studded with eminences arranged Si)Irally. Tlie taste is hot, pungent, and slightly 
aromatic. Stimulant, stomachic, carmhiative, corrective, and astringent properties are attributed 
to the pep[)ers, which are given, with various combinations, in coryza, pyrosis, dv-senteiy, enlarge- 
ment of the spleen, menstrual disorders, and toothache. It is usc<l in India in the treatment of 
Beri-beri. 

lOHO PEPPEB BOOT — '^L ^ ^^ (Pi7i-poh-mu/i).—Th\s name is pwbably an imitation 
of the Hindustani name for the root Pcq^la-mof}!. It is weaker than the fruit, but is reputed to 
have the same stimiUant, tonic, and peptic properties. It is also said in the Pen Ts au to 1x5 
a remedy for barren women, whose wombs are suj»}x\sed to l)e cold. In Travancore Dr. 
Waring reports it« use in expediting the expulsion of the placenta. 

LOKICERA XYLOSTEim.—^^ ^ {J{n~tung\ ^ ^ ^ (AV/i-yj/i-Z/ia/).— The flowers, 
stalks, and leaves of this shrub are much valued by the Chinese as a discutient^ or draining" 
application to carbuncles, abscesses, swelUngs, and eores, both simple and sixjcific. They are 
taken mternally as a drink, or tincture, in rheumatism, dropsy, syphilis, cynanche, and apthae 
of the mouth. The dried flowers in Chinese shops have a very similar smell lo some kinds of 
tobacco. Sec CaprifoUum and Honey suckle, 

LOPHAHTHUS — ^ ^ [^ {nia-J:U'tsau\ ^ ^ {Su-UzeX^-Jjwdav these and other 
names Tatarinov places species of this Labiate plant, which are brought from Ningpo and other 
places to Hankow. TTie leaves and stalks are used in the treatment of struma, uterine fluxes, 
blood diseases and affections of the eye. 

I0PHAHTHU8 EUGOSTTS — ^ ^ {HoJMmujX ^ i^ (7/o/i-/.r/0.— This identification 
of Tatakinov h;w not been cor.firmed. Mint-plants have have been found ]:)earing these 
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names. Tbe rough leaves of a Loplianthus are said to be used by iLe Chinese (o scour mefiillic 
vessels. Tlie leaves are given in tbe form of a tea in disorders of ihe stomach and bowcI« 
in warm weather. The root is said by Tatarinov to be used in the nortli of China. 

LOQUAT. — J^ ;j^ {Lu'htli). — Two or three fruits are apparently called by this nf.nio, 
given most properly to the Eriroljotrya Jajwuica, from the fancieil resemblance of its leaves to 
the ears of the ass, \>host5 name has ih^ same soimd (Lw). The Citrus olivaformis, or C. madii- 
rensis as it is called by S(^me, is one of these fruits bearing this joint name, derived from iLe 
Cantonese pronounciation of Lu-lu/t. 

LOBAHTHACEJE — See Demhobimi, Vi9cum^ and Willow Ep'tphjte, 

LOTUS. — ^^ ^1 (Lienrnpau). — The beautiful water-lily (Nelumbium six?ciosnni) mis- 
called by this name of Lotus, which is correctly applied to the Zizyphiis lotus of botanists, is 
tbe Tamcti'a of India, and is perhaps identical with the Egyptian Bean of Pythagoras. Every 
part of this plant has a name and a use amongst the Chhiese. It has numerous associations 
with Buddhism. Large lakes and pools are planted with the jointed stems (^^ i^ under- 
stood by the Chinese to be the roots), and tbe fruits (^ jj), leaves (^|^ ^)> »"^ under- 
ground, creej)ing, jv>inled stems are collected m due time. The latter oix^ration is a ver^j^diily 
one, as the stems are buried deep in the mud at the bottom of the lakes, fre m which the water 
is usually elrawn off. The flower (5j^ )^ or 5^ ^S^ ^^^^ ^^ red tipix'd, pinki^h-whilo 
petals, is Be*ld<^in gathered, plants being placed in large jars fe)r ornamental puiy^oses. The 
petals of a flower, uith the horary characters of tlie person traced uj en one of them, weie 
formerly s\viino\v<(l by women in the throes of difficult labour, as a ceitain relief. 'Jhc e arc- 
fully drieel, l»eautil"i.lly ^e^llow frat;rant Mamens (^^ ^^) of the fower are bi ought fjcm Yu- 
chau in Honan to Hanke)w. They are used as an astringent rtmedy, and as a rcfnretic ailiele. 
ITie seeds (y^ "T") ^^^ brought, F{)ecially, as a medicine, and as an article of e^e-ait, fie ni 
Fuhkien, Kv,ui:g-siii fu in Kiangsi, and from Kwang-p*ing fu in } ehchihlL The kernels (^J 
^^) are very starchy and pleasant when l)oiled in soup, or roasted. They are aleo eaten raw. 
They are supposed to be good lor FiMjrm.itorrhapa and haematemesis. As sold in the streets 
these nuts might be mistaken for acorns. The creeping stem when cut across show a seiies of 
chambers in the sohd tissue, concentrically arranged, and terminating at the je)ints which inter- 
rupt them at every foot, or less, of the length of stem. These stems are sliced and boiled, anel 
much enjoyed by Chinamen. By grating and levigating them tlie native aiTOw-reX)t (^P| 'W^ 
alreaely describetd Ls hugely prepare^l in se)me districts. The leaves when ehied are lurcbaseel 
by the Chinese groecre to wrap up some of their goods. They arc oflicuially ])re8cribed in the 
Pen Tsau as remedies in fevers, dropsies, fluxes, and heBmorrhages. Even the leaf-stalks ( ^^ 
^. ) are assigneel some theiai>eutical value in certain movements of the foetus in the gravid 
uterus, which are frequently referred to in the Pen Ts au as sometlur.g very serious. From 
these stalks curious bundles of spiral vessels are saki by Dr. Wight to be cxtractcel in India 
and used as wicks for the lamps of the shrines of the gods on solemn occasions. The stalks 
of the ciuious receptacle, in wliich the cari^els are eml)eelded, resembling the broael nozzle of a 
watering-jH)t (crdlcvl ^»|i ^n\ ^^'^ ^ pe)pular reme<ly for hanioj^tvbis, a frequent svmptoni with 
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the ChiiK-se. The Npmphoea alba ( Q ^ ^£) is alluded to in the Pen Ts\m as a plant t f 
the West introduced by people of Central Asia and but little known. It is said to render the 
^iccs of the a^Hl fair and comely vhen tiken for a long time I 

LUCBTOAU (CHATJLMTOBA) SEEDS — -j^ ^ ^ {Ta-/iwf/'tsze\— These scfnls ar^ irn- 
iK)rtcd into China from Siam. The large tree which yields tliem is common in Cairlx>t!L-u 
Siam the Indian Archipelago, Malaysia, Assam and other parts of Eastern India. Tlie wh^!*- 
order (Pan^-iacere), to which this Gynocardia odorata belongs, is tropical and poisonons. TI.«» 
lar'^o round indehiscent, succulent, capsular fniits, compared by the Chinese to the Cocoa-nut, 
contain very many matted, ovoid, irregular, compressed, grayish-brown seeils. They vnry fruin 
half to three-quarters of an inch in length, and have a hard, woody shell, enclusing" an 
oily yellowish albumen, within which are large, heart-sliaped, leafy cotyledons. They aixj often 
united U)'^ether in massesof two or three seeds, by portions of the dried coherent pulp. Tlio 
Indian nuts are somewhat difteixinl from the Siamese samples, tlie testa being smooth, thin, aii«l 
fragile in the former case. Clmdinutp-a and PeUakuixi are Indian names for the drug, A 
fixe<l oil havin^' a peculiar and slightly unpleasant smell and taste, may be procured, accordinix 
to Dr. Wauinc;, from these .acrid, deleterious seeds, which very much resemble the Mylitta lapi- 
descons (fl* "ji^^ They are described in Chinese books as g^xxl for leprosy, lepra, itch, pity- 
riiu^U psoriasis, svphilis, lij)oraa, vermes, and chaps upon the backs of the hands. Oil is not made 
from them in this part of China. What is called [^Ac M. Vft {Ta'Jung-yu\ is directed to l)e 
made by exi^)sing the crushed seeds to a moderate heat untd the mass becomes a dark ex- 
tract Calomel and the Robiuia amara root are used with the seeds, boLh externally and in- 
ternally in the treatment of leprosy, the sciury of the East. At tlie present time the extract 
id verv occasioiuillv usetl here as an outward application. Dr. Hobson rcj^orts favourably of 
the i\n\^ in mild, early cases of leprosy. He gave one-drachm doses of the powdered oily nwleiis 
twice a day for ^oiue months, and the expressetl oil was rubbed on the affected patches, Salim s 
wore occasionally given as well. Little faith is put m the drug in Hupc^h, but it is in great re- 
p It*' as a remedy for iwrasitic petliculi, and the itch-insect, of which the Chinese have very 
corr<^ct notions. Some of the Cliaulmugra seeeils in Chinese bhops would seem to be the In<lian 
Xc'^'aflinioottto oi Ainslie, the HydncK-arpus venenatus of the same ordtr as the Chaulmugra, 
whi/h has been fi)und almost equally useful m the treatment of leprosy with the Chaulmugra 
reme<ly. The p )wdercd seeds make a very excellent addition to sulphur ointment in the treatment 

of itch. 

LU5AB CA78TIC ^ 1^^ {Yin-siaid. — ^This name 18 coined as indicating the metal 

(sil' er) from which the preparation is made, and the fact that it is a nitrate, or of a blmilir com- 
position to nitrate of ptash. 

LYCIUM ^ *^ ^ {TUiJi-pi) t^ 3|ft y* {Kaa-ki'tsze\—^^ Btrheiis Lyrhm. 

LYCOPESDON GIGAKTICTIM — ^ ^ {Ma-peh). — ^Si)ecies of Puff-ball and Tnitfle are 
mot Willi i.i Central Cliina. The brown, broken, globular masses of this species of LycoiKixl.^n. 
sal 1 to vary from the size of a Chinese bushel to that of a peck, are met with in the drug-shoi^s 
horc ill a lri-1 and decayed state. They are full of the reddish-brown, powdeiy spoers, which 
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are employed as a dnsting-j/owder, after careful sifting. They are given in afRctions of (lie 
gullet, larynx (aphonia), hui^p, and in hajmonliages. Sugar and honey are taken with this 
j)Owder. 

LYCOPSBDOK SJJTTALMATUM — ^ ;ji|^ {Ki nen-j>eh\— The whole plant of this fungus, 
wilh its mass of brown fibrous roots, and green, branclung, curved, compressed fronds, with fur- 
rowed, acuminate, liygroraetric scales, is likened by the Chinese to a fir. It grows to the height 
of some six to eight inches on stones, and is collecte<l for medicinal use at Ningj^o, although it is 
met with all over China. A large tnide is carried on in all sorts of drugs between Hankow 
and Ningpo, second only to that between Siaug-Uin and Hankow. It is given as an emmenar 
gogue, cordial, det)^.itnicnt, and tussic remedy. Whcji scorched or dried artificially, afetiiiigint 
proixjrties are assigneil to this harmless 8ul)stance. 

LT8IMACHIA — *^ jjj {Ch\tfi(/'slian\ — The identification here given is Tatarinov's aiul 
Ls doubtful. This i)opular, simple medicine is not always kept by the regular druggists, as it 
iK'Iongs to the class of Shan-yoh^ or common " hill-«lrugs," within everj'body's reach The plant 
iK'longing to the rrimulacea*, is probably named after a mountain of the same name in (Miilili. 
The shoots and coarae roots are emetic, exi)cctorant, da)b6traent, and alterative. This medicine 
is now frequently used in the treatment of agtie. Species of Slriga (Scrophiih.naceaO are in- 
cluded under this name or headin^r in the /Va* 7's'V(w. Lvsamchia mimmiilaria is someiimos 
called ^^ ^ j^ {Ihvanfj-f<in-lu) and is a favou.itc remedy with lying-in women, and in llie 
treatment of skin-diseases. 



MACGABOKI — ^ j*^ {MlewUn), — A glutinous preparation is made fmm \^ heat-flour by 
kiu\iding and washing with water to get rid of the starch. It is squeezed into short lengths, 
and is reckoned to bj very nutrilious, being a part of the diet of priests, and those fasting from 
animal food. A kin I of niaccaroni, very much more like foreign macaroni, is made from bean- 
curd, and is callfil ^ ^y] (lau-b'n). 

MACE — ;g ^ :l^ {Tau-lcmi-hwa) 3E 1^ ^ {Yuh'kwo-hwa).—nm excellent 
si»ioe, being the falsj aril, or aiillcxlc, investing the shell of the nutmug-kernel, is rarely met 
with in Hankow. It is unknown to the druggists here, nor do the books refer to it so far as 
known. It is put by Dr. \Vn,i.iAMS amongst the i!n[X)rts. 

MADDEE_>j{j ]2L (7V-/i/«t'/0.— This term "earth's blood," more proi)eily applies to 
Alkanet-ro(jt (Anchusa). See Rnhta. 

VAOKKSIA.— ^ -y- ^g" (F/->tc//^^Ai/^).— Tatarinov speaks of a Carbonate of Magnesia 
under the name of j^ *^ ^ {[M-kansMh), What is sold in Hankow under this name is a 
kin 1 of cahvmine, or carbonate of Zinc. The name is here adopted for simple magnesia, with 
the addition of the word F/, denoting any very light or finely levigated powder. 

MAONilSIA, CAS33NATE OF,— "^ ^ ^ {Tlic:hju'shih).—^^ Dolomite, 
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MAGNESIA, BJJL7KAT2 OF =g^ f^ {Ka^ia). See Ep^m Salts. 

MAGNETIC OXIDZ OP ISON. — g|| j^ ( iwinSff/i^). — Hanbury describes a coarse, black, 
sand-like powder, strongly attracted by the magnet^ under this name. It b unknown in Hupeh, 
but probably comej from Shansi or PebchiiiL*. A kind of saltpetre is more generally called by 
this name in Chinese writin^is. 

MAGNETIC IB3N 0B2.— «^^ ^^ (Ts^ze-^hih). — ^Vcry fine Magnetic Oxide of Iron, with 
nearly pure metoiic iron, is brought from Ling-shih-liien and Lu-ngan fu in Sh.insi, and from 
near Teng-chau fn in Shantung. It is also found in the south of Chinji. This oxide is known 
as the trifcrro-tetroxidc or ferroso-ferric oxide of iron, and is of the same composition as the 
black oxide, forinod when iron is strongly heated. The Chinese term " maternal stone " indi- 
cates the attraction of the mineral. Stories are told of ships being unable to pass over places 
where this mineral existed ai the bottom of the water. Its properties are much the same as 
those of tlie iron co'n;K>iin;l3 in g3neral. It is, perhaps more frequently used at present as a 
tonic or aphrodisiac than any of the femiginous minerals. Hanbury gives ^g^ f^ y^ (^w*^- 
ts zeshih) as the name of a himiiar substance. 

MAGNOLIA HYP3LE JCA._j^ :^|% {Hau-p oh),— The quUled bark of this tree originally 
imported from Cohin China, is now to be got at Ewei-chau fu (Sech*uen), and fi-om places in 
Shensi, Hunan and Kiangnan. The rough, thick bark is rolled into large tight cylinders, 
from seven to nine inches long, and very thick. The outer surface is of a greyish-brown colour, 
roughened with tubercles, and marked with lichenous growths. The inner surface is smooth, 
and of a reddi-sh brown colour. The taste is aromatic and bitter, but much of it is almost inert 
It is used as a deobstruent, tonic, and stomachic remedy. It is given m fevers sometimes. The 
seeds or cones are used in fistula am. 

MAGNOLIA BTJBRA — ^^ ^[% {Ch^ihpoKj, — ^This is the bark of a species of M ignolia, 
held in much esteem, brought from Sech uen and Ngan-hwui. It is in thick, short quills of a 
reddish-brown colour, and bitter to the taste. 

MAGNOLLlL YULAN — ^ || {Sin^ ^ ^ ^ {Ying-chuiirliwa^.—Uhe cones and 
buds of this splendid flowering-tree are collected at Han-chung fu (Shensi) and at Kin-hwa fu 
(Chehkiang). The large white flowers appear before the leaves, '* welcoming the spruig," as 
the second name signifies. The flossy carpels, or unopened buds ( Q| ), when stripi)e<l of their 
woolly coverings have a strong, aromatic and bitter taste. Carminative, cephalic, stimulant, 
diaphoretic and eliminating qualities are ascribed to them. A kind of snuff was fonneily made 
from the powdered drag. All diseases of the nose are said to be benefitted by the preparatijns 
of the drag given in the Pen Ts au. Other species of Magnolia are found in China. 

MAIDENHAIB. — ^ ^ ^ {Shxhrchang-scLng). — ^The Adiantum Capillus Veneris plant 
is met with In Hien-yang hien (Shensi), and in other places, where it is collected as a drug, not 
in much use at the present time. It is said to be slightly deleterious, and useful in fevers, 
vermes, and impetiginous disorders of the skin. The plant has emetic properties. 

MAIZE. — j5 ^g ^^ (Fa-«^/t-v«A?/).— This grain, introduced probably from Japan, 
where it is honoured with a place on the armorial bearings of the state, is now largely cultivated 
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in all parts of CUiIna. It is callod ja p^ UJ ( Yuh-kuu-iiany) nnd "Q ^j^ {Pau-hth) in 
books. The Pekingese tenn it j5 y^ ( Yiih-mi) and it is calleil 5f^ ^Jj^ {Ssiih'mi\ox 'Q 5|^ 
{Pausuh) in the sontliem provinces. In Foirao^a it is calKd ^g= ^n {Fuu-meh^ fcieign 
com). lu Japan it is call Nmi'ban'kiln (^ ^f 5^) or " millet of ibe southern barbarians." 
Mr. Mayers has collected verj' interesting matter upon this subject in No. G of the Chinese 
Notes and Qneviiis," for 1867. Ijarge portions of the {wpulation «k?[)end upon (bis grain. It is 
parcbed or ground and made into meal foi making cakes. It is prescribed as a means of mak- 
ing a gruel or drink in all sorts of urinary disorders. 

MALACHIT2 — ^ |^ {LnJi-tsmy), ^^ {Sfdh-iiih).— The native carbonate of cop- 
per, a beautifully green mineral, is one of the oi-es smelted by the Chinese. It it met witb in, 
or brought from Shwni-cbau fu in Kiangsi, Lu chau in SechSien, Lin-ngan fu and P u-rh fu in 
Yunnan, Hing-ngan fu in Shensi, Bjng-men chau and Siang-yang fu in Hupeh, Nan-yang lu 
in Honan, and from Fung chau in Hunan. ^ ^ {Shi/hts^wf;) is apparently but another 
name for this mineral which is the "blue-stone" of China. It is used as a paint, and to 
make ornaments, some of the mineral being b^utifuUy vcised. Medically it is employed as an 
astringent, emetic, expectorant, encharotic and detergent drug. Formerly it was given to pa- 
tients suflfering from apoplexy (^^ ^) supposed to depend upon phlegm. It is now con- 
fined to external use. 

MALLOW. — See Althaea and Hibiscus, — The Common Mallow is not knoivn here. 

MALT — ^ ^ {Meh-ya), — See Barley-sprouts. 

MANOAHESB. — ^|| ^ (ATun^-ikVi).— The Chinese know nothing of this metal. The 
ores of iron going under the name of Wu-mingA or the Limonite of minerolagists, contains man- 
ganese. Chin chau in Hunan furnishes manganiferons ore of this nature, llie name given here is 
coined. Epidote, oontaining manganese, is met with in Yunnan, according to Dr. Wiluabis. 

MAVOirSRA IHDICA.— ;^ |j^ {Afunff-kwoX ^ ||C {Manff-kwoX—The root-bark of 
this delicious tropical frait, called Amrct^ or Mahaphala in India, is said by Lindley to be an 
aromatic bitter, good for diarrhoea and lencorrhsa. He reports the seeds to be anthelmintic. In 
India Dr. Wabxng reports that powdered MangoHseeds are an excellent remedy in lumbrici, and 
that strongly astringent qnaliUes, dependent upon the presence of a laiige proportion of gallio 
acid, recommend the powder for use in menoiThagia and bleeding piles. The Pen Ts^au describes 
a fruit imder the name of ^ j^ H^ {Ngan4o-kwo\ or ^ ^ j^ ^^5 ^ {NganHmo- 
l(hkia4swo\ which may be the Mango fruit, sometimes put down b botanical works as a Spon- 
dias. Emmenagogue properties are referred to it under this heading, and cooling properties 
assigned to the leaves. See Myrcbakmi Emblid, 

MAHTOSTEZH. — [Jj ^j^ ^^ (Shan-ckuh-kwai. — See Garchua mangostana. ScmoDT 
has found tannin, resin and a ciystallizable principle (Mangostine), in the rind of this fruits, con- 
firming Dr. Wabinq's favourable report of this remedy in chronic dysentery. 

■A]rGBO?SBABK^.-f ^ ^ (^au^'»— The bark of this swamp-loving tree, the Bhizop- 
hora of botanists is confounded with that of the AOanthns. The tree is not known to grow in 
China, bat large quantities are imported into Ningpo, according to Mr. Bowra, from Siam and 
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Singipjro. It Is usetl in China to dye, or to tan the Bails, cordage and nets of sailors and 
fi^h^rm.^n. It has failed in England to satisfy the cuirlers, although the bark, with the fniita 
and the root of the tree, all abound in tannin. The bark of this tree is lighter in colour than 
that of the Ailanthus. It make.? as good a decoction for washmg indolent nlccns. or suppurat- 
ing surfaces as oak-bark, and is much improved by the addition of a small portion of alum. 

UAHNA — "g* ^^ (Kun-kiu), — An account is given in the Pen Tsaii^ under the head of 
YC S^ {Kan la), or '*sw(^et dew," of a reddish substance resembling the Manna of Briancon, 
aril like it, produced upon Conifei-ous trees. The bamboo and the rush are also said to produce 
this most propitious substance, sent from heaven in good times. *H ^ ^ {Kan4urmfi)^ a 
similar saccharine substance, is described as occturing on a small plant in Sech^uen, Samazcan<^ 
and Arabia. Under the head of jplj ^ {Tsze-mihX or !^ ^ {Tsau-mihX a clear honey-like 
substance is spoken of as coming from Tangut^ and produced upon a leafless plants called ^t 
^1 ( Yang-tsze), sug:5ested by Dr. B.ietschxeider to be Atraphaxis spinosa, or homy Polygo- 
nac'jous shrub. The Ila p2ople are said to call this honey, or manna, jj^ ^J j|[| (Kih-pok-loX 
The Minna of the Tamirix is called f^ "^ {Caingja). Similar properties are referred to 
the3e saccharine substances as are set down in foreign works. Some of these manniy? are believed 
Uy be produced by an insect, named by Ehrenberg Coceos manniparus, found upon a Tamariz 
yielding the Persian M mna, called Gen. 

MAPLE-eUN. — {K^ ^ {Fang-hiang\ ^ee Rosc-maloea and Storax, 

MAEBLE — j^ "^ ^ {'taunhwashiJi), — This species of limestone, of various colounf, is 
brought from Ju-ning fu and Ghang-teh fu in Honan, Shaa-king fu m Canton province, and 
from Yunnan, North Shansi, Noith Western Chihli Shantung and Fuhkien. It is made into 
inkstones, curiosities, fa1»e gems, and articles of ftimiture. Table-tops and seats are made and 
sokl for foreign use, or for exportation. See Marble Levigated. 

MAXBLE LEYIOATED — ^ 1^ {Ktvan^ fen).-^The name "clear powder" properly be- 
longs to White Lead, for which another heavy carbonate (marble) b substituted by tlie 
Chinese, the cleverest adulterators in existence. Marble is coarsely crushed, pounded and care- 
fully levigated, and the produce, a beautifully fine, white cake of powder, enclosed in a chip box. 
The boxes weigh from two to three ounces. It is used to adulterate paint, to whiten rice and 
as a cheap cosmetic. It makes a good additbn to white-wash, increasing the body of the white 
colour. Is is prescribed in diarrhoea and dysentery. 

MABIGOLD — ^ ^ ^ {Ku^'ien^uhl—ThlB orange-yellow Composite flower, the Cal- 
endula of botanists, is not clearly distinguished by Chinese writers from another C<»mpasite plant^ 
the Inula or Elecampane. It is forced succedsfully by the Chinese florists, and is a common 
ornament in shops during the early spring. Its properties are believed to be carminative, sud- 
orific, laxative and dioretic. It is used as an eye-wash. 

MABnoOT. —^ ^ (Tuenrian) ^ i^ (Suwi^ton).— In the Pen Tsau no distinc- 
tion is made between this yellow monoxide of lead, and the triplumbic tetioxide, or red oxide, 
called Miniam. It is directed to be made by heating lead, or by addmg sulphur, nitre and 
vinegar to melted lead. Shwui-chan fu in Eiangsi is a place supplying this preparation, 
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which \b very pare, and is set down as an astringent, nenrotic, antifebrile, antiperiodic, altera- 
tive and anthelmintic drug. Eyewashes, lotions, dusting-powders, plasters and ointments are 
made of it. It is mixed in with the ingredients for making corrosive sublimate. Lead-palsy is 
spoken of in Chinese medical works. By heating, this powder becomes oxidized, and is thus 
tieated to manufacture minium. 

MATBIGASIA GHAMOIIXLA — ^^i^J^ ( re^/tft/A-Aiw).— The heads of this Composite 
wild flower are used to make eye-washes and lotions. They may be used in Uie place of the 
Chamomile. 

MSDICAGO BAOIATA ^ !^ (Muhsuh), — This Leguminous forage plant, sometimes 

called the '^herdsman's root," would appear to flourish in Shensi, having been introduced there 
from Fei^nah by Chang K'ien of the Han dynasty. Several things have been brought into 
Western China from Central Asia, which hare at tl)e same time been indigenous in other por- 
tions of the country, without the knowledge of the persons introducing them. In this way seve- 
ral native plants and fruits are found by modem observers growing on the soil of China, 
which bear the prefix of j^ (//m), or ^ (/) from having been once ignorantly introduced to 
some part of the once divided country as positive novelties to some. Mowings of tlie herbage of 
the plant for the feeding of cattle were fi:)rmerly practised by Chinese farmers three times a year, 
and the curved l^imes were eaten as food. Laxative, demulcent, and nutritive properties are 
leferred to the hay of the plant, and the root is given in jaundice and lithiabis. 

HBDLAB, JAPANESE — See Eriobotrya (Mespilus) Japonica. 

MEDLAB — ^ j^ ^ {Ktn-lin-tszeX ^ $p "^ (AVn-Ziw^-fc^^-).— Tartamnov describes 
the seeds of Mespilus Japonica as )\\ \^ "^ (Ch^un-lien-tsze), This name really refers to 
the seeds of a Melia-tree, from Sech'uen. He also gives Kin-lin-tsze and Kin-lmg-tsze, as writ- 
ten above, for the Medlar. They are in fact synonymes of this same Ch uen-lien-tszf, and 
have nothing to do with the Medlar, which is probably not known in China. 

MELAHTHIUll OOCHINCHIirEHSB — ^ f^ ^ {tien-inenrtung). — Tlie tubers of this 
trailing plant, possibly named afler a district in Hupeh, are bnnight from R ien-chau fu in 
Fuhkien, but the plant is met with in Kwangtung, Chehkiang, Kiangnan, and other provinces. 
It is common in Cochin China. The tubers are spindle-shaped, fleshy, translucent, of a red- 
dish or yellowish colour, and vary from two to five inches in length. Some are much older and 
more woody in structure. They are flattened, contorted, fiirrowed longitudinally, and have a 
central perforation in many cases, showing that they have been strung on a cord for purposes 
of drying. They have no decided o<lour, but the taste is something like that of the squilL 
Sweetmeats are prepared from them, and they are used as a drug in diseases of the chesC^ debi- 
lity, and in stomachic aflections. They have much the same effect as squills, for which they 
may be substituted. 

MELAirrHnJll(1)_]g' ^ {Peh-pa), 1^ ^ P^ ^ ( r^SV?n-m^n^tt»^).— The tubers 
of a plant belonging to Milanthaceae are brought from Lien-chan fu'in Canton province, and go 
by the name of the wild Melanthium. The drug is sold in the shape of brown, dried, shrivelled 
pieces, from two to four inches long, and much smaller then the Melauthiimn Gochmchinense. 
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They have a sweetish taste, and are credited with expectorant, antiphlogistic, anthelmintic, aricl 
Tulnerary properties. 

MXUA. — )\\ 1^ -^ {Ch^uen^ienrtszei — A fleshy, globular drape, about three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter, covered with a shining yeUow skin, usually much shrivelled, is broci^ht 
finom Sech uen, and named after that province. The dnipes contain a stone, grooved longitudi- 
nally, marking the division of the interior into six ur eight cells, some of which are abortive. 
The fruit is given in fevers, delirium, hernia, and in tlie Kctn disease of children. This may be 
the fruit of the Melia Azadirachta (or Azadirachta Jndica) of the Indian Phannacopana, the 
Kim or Margosa Tree of India. They yield in India a bitter oil, used as an anthelmintic, and 
appUed •xtemally in rheumatism. Nini leaves are used as a poultice, and the bark of the tree 
is given in the intermittent feveis of India. 

MEUA AZADIEACH._f ^ -y- {TJen-tszeX ^ \^ ^ (KwiienrtszeX ^ ^ ^ 
{Kxn-ling-tsze), — ^The Bead-tree yielding this fruit, called by these three names, is very common 
in Hupeh. The unequally-bipinnatc leaves are used by dyent and weavers to dress cloth and 
satin. The branches are sometimes worn at the dragon-boat festival The frait is a five-celled 
berry, yellow when ripe, and dark and shrivelled when kept for any length of time. They are 
much smaller than the Ch uen-Uen-tsze, measuring about half-an-inch across. They contain a 
stone, furrowed longitudinally by five or six ridges. The taste i.s bitter, and they are, like the 
leaves, said to be deleterious, but driving away infection. The root of the tt^ee, or its bark, is 
very bitter and is used in the treatment of skin-diseases. The keniels or fruit arc used in fevers, 
vermes, fluxes and urinary aflcctions. The root has emetic properties. 

MELISSA. — j^ ^Ip {Tsze-su). — ^A kind of balm or fragrant Labiate plant, or plants, is 
used under this name as a warm stimulant, stomachic, carminative, derivative, and tonic remedy. 
An essential oil, called JUp "^ Vffl (Su-tsze^u) is spoken of in the Pai T$au as having the 
same properties as the Oil of Spike used as a varnish, or by {painters on porcelain, kc. 

MELODutuB. — pj ]|gf {Shaih-chLong) — ^The M. monogjuus, an exception to the gene- 
rally poisonous character of the Apocynaceie, or Dog-banes, has an edible fruit in India. It is 
said to be found in China, but is unknown to the Chinese here. 

IIMTW.-II ]B| (PoA-U-See Mint. 

MESCUBT — ^ ^ {Shwui-yin\ ^ {Hmg\ — This "water-silver" is now krgely 
imported into China, a good deal being used in Hankow for making mirrors and mercurial pre- 
parations such as vermilion and calomel Ujider some circumstances mercury is occasionally 
exported. Tu-yang chan and Limg-ngan fu in Sech'uen, Lien chau in Kwangtnng, Kwei- 
yang fu, Sze-nan fu, T^ung^jin fu, Ngnn-shnn fu, Tii-yun fu and Tsun-i chau in Kweichan, 
Wa-chang fu in Hupeh, Chang-sha fu, Fung chan and Shin-chan fu in Hunan, and Kiai chau 
in Elansuh all supply quicksilver in some quantity. It is prepai-ed by heating native cinnabar, 
and the product is packed in gourds, bamb(X>-joints or stone jars. Large quantities are made 
up into drugs. The Chinese have long been fond of studying alchemy, including the changes 
undergone by mercury in the fire. Before the Christian era they had made considerable 
progress in Uiese studies, now entirely thrown aside. They have, however, borne this fruit, that 
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very many mercnrlal preparations are empiricallj produced on a large scale, for uee in tbe treat- 
ment of disease. Mercarj is supp^ ised by the Chinese to exist in some of the Amaranthaceotis 
plants. Mercury is set down in medical works as very deleterious, and belonging to the Ymg 
or germinal principle. The power to become immortal was anciently affirmed of this metaL It 
is little used here except as an ingredient in ointments to destroy lice. It is sometimes taken 
by prostitutes to prevent conception. 

MEBCTOY, HITBIC OZIDB OF — J^ ^ |^ {Hung-shing-yolii j^ ^ j^ {Hung- 
sMnff'tanX — ^This is a mixture of peroxide of mercury and a little nitrate of mercury. It is 
not commonly distingiibhed from the Hung-fen or Red Oxide next described. It is made by 
fusing a mixture of cinnabar, nitre, realgar, alum, sulphate of iron and sometimes red lead, and 
condensing the sublimate m Uie same simple way as calomel is described to be made. Mercury 
is sometimes used in place of the cmnabar, and many variations are practised empirically by 
the various operators. The uses are the same as the next^ which see. 

MEBCTOT, BEB OZIDE OF — ^J^ |^ {Hung-fin) H f ll| ^ {S(m-sien^n).—k very 
well-made Red Precipitate is sold in Hankow under these names. As three ingredients, nitre, 
alum and njercury, invariably enter into the recipes for making this oxide of mercury, it is call- 
ed San-sten-tan after three of the eight genii, or eight jolly immortals, whose names are often 
given to drugs. The nitre is put into a small boiler and melted, the alum being afterwards 
melted and incorporated with it. The mercury is put into the middle of the mass, and after 
covering it over with a dish, the whole is heated for about an hour and a half. No woman, 
dog, or fowl may look on during the operation I The heat is at first gentle, and then gradually 
increased. The simplicity of the apparatus used in these processes, in Hankow, is very strik- 
ing. The shallow iron bowl is merely covered down with an earthenware plate, and carefully 
luted down with mud mixed with salt, a brick being put upon the top of the plate to prevent 
any displacement The red oxide is obtained as sublimated scales of a bright brick-red colour, 
smooth and shining on one surface, and rough on the other. It is wholly volatile, and as a 
rule yields no nitrous fumes on heating. It is applied in a powdered state to buboes, ulcers, 
and sores to draw out the poisons^ and is an ingredient in the issues (P| ;^) put into smuses 
and open carbuncles. It is supposed to rem(«ve sloughs and to quicken the growth of granulations. 
In thb way salivation is oflen brought about, from the absorption of the mercurial into the systejn. 

MESCUBY, KITBATE 0F._^ ^ ^ (//fwn<7^Af>i^yoA).— This bright yeDow pre- 
paration of mercury, made by heating and subliming a mixture of red lead, mercury, sulphate 
of iron, and nitre, is sold in Hankow in scales or fragments, smooth and marked with portions 
of unchanged mercury on one side, granular on the concave surface from the presence of red 
peroxide of mercury. The lead is added from medical, and not from chemical considerationy 
Sulphate of soda, confounded with nitre, is sometimes used in this process, which commonly 
yields impure nitrate of mercury, or finely divided amorphous yellow nitric oxide of mercury. 
It is probable that a kind of Turbeth Mineral is prepared and sold under this name of Hwang- 
ahmg-yoh. This preparation is never used internally, but is applied to wounds in much the 
same way a« the oxide. 
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MSBCUBIAL POWDKB._^ ^ jf (Wu^htirtanl—A metallic powder, consisting of 
three mace each of sulphate of iron, alam, nitre, quicksilver and verdiler, is sometimes pre- 
scribed as an escharotic, or corrective application to cancerous, carbuncnlar, specific and chio> 
nic sores and sinuses. Its name ^ Five tigeia* specific '* would denote that it had formerly 
been prepared as a sublimate, having the composition it may be conjectured of red nitnc oxide. 

MEBCUBT, (BTTLPHXTBET 07) AKB 8T7LFHT7B — W^ ^ (Lmff-6ka\ Zl ^ >B^ {W^ 
k^i-ski). This black sulphuret of mercury, also called ^ ^y {fleh-sha), is identical with the 
^thiops Mineral of European pharmacy. It is made by melting two (Chinese) ounces of 
sulphur, and then adding to it half a catty of mercury. Vinegar is sometimes used in the 
proce^. The melted mass is taken out and powdered, and properly sublimed. Sulphur, 
cinnabar, and mercury are sometimes employed to make this drug. It is sold in heavy, broken 
pieces of a bnlliant maroon, or purplish red colour, and crystalline or striated in structure, with 
more or less of the same substance in powder. Nitric acid has no eflfect upon it This drug 
is affirmed to have all sorts of marvellous properties, being produced by the union of the seminal 
essence of the sulphur with the germinal qualities of mercury. It is given in pyrosis, dyspepsia, 
coUc, cardiac disorders, cholera, apoplexy, dysmenorrhcea, and general debility in either sex. It 
is more frequently used as an internal remedy than any other mercurial preparation. 

MICA, GOLDEK — ^ g ;5 (A7«-*i/iyWiiA) ^ ^ -^ (ATiW^ii^-sAiA).— This lami- 
nated brown mineral is a good specimen of mica, brought from Sze-chau-fu in Kweichau, &nd 
£rom Kiangnan. It is powdered and given in hremorrhagcs and other diseases of the lung& 
Iron pyrites, the native BIsulpliide of iron, is called by this same name Kin-sin^-shih, 

mOA, 8ILVEB — ^ ^ ;5 (Ymstnc^'sldh) ^ ^ ^ (Yin-L^nff^hihl—The mineral 
indicated by these names should be a pilvery white mica, brought from Taichan in ShansL 
The samples usually consist of a beautifully green, transparent mica, brought from NganhwnL 
It is used to make inkstones and ornaments for ladies. This and the Grolden Mica have much 
the same properties assigned to them m Chinese works. They were formerly used in the treat- 
ment of leprosy. 

MICACEOUS SABTH — ^ jf^ ^ (Ts^iru/'mnnff-shih). — ^This greeniih-black micaceous 
mineral is obtained from Wu-chang-fu in Hupeh, and placea in Kiangsu. It is little used at 
the present time, being employed in making curiosities and ornaments. It is believed to re- 
move phlegm and obstructions in the bi»lly. Similar properties are ascribed to two other mica- 
ceous earths, -^ f^ ^ (Kin-mun^^hih), a brownish mmeral, and ^ {35^ ^ (Yin'munff- 
8hih\ a greyish-green sub<jtance. M iny of these micaceous minerals might be exported from 
China to Euro[)e to manufacture the beautiful material used for purposes of ornamentation, 
made from mica laid upon various surfaces. 

MICHEIIA CHAMPAOA — 1||[ |^ {Chen-poh) jf# ^ (Chen-po), J^ ^ Jto (Chen- 
p^o-kia). — The tree known to the ixjople of India as the Tfjttmpac^ or Tchampaka has very 
fragrant yellow flowers, and an edible fruit. It is a native of China, and its bark is used with 
that of other MaCTioliacere, to adulterate cinnamon. The bark has been used in the Mauritius 
with some success^ in the treatment of the low intermittent fevers of that island. 
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MIDflUllllSB BOOT — ^ g (Pwan^hia).— Two or three Aroid plants are gathei^ id 
the middle of saminer, and sold as ^^ ^p ^ {Stni^pwan^kiaX or ^ crude midsummer root.** 
It IS largely grown in all parts of Hupeh, and inferior sorts oome ttom Shantung and Kiang^ 
naa They are soaked and dried firequently until the poison is exhausted, and tlien cut into 
dices, or made into a powder. It is then called ^^ ^p ^ {Fah pwcm^hia). Finellia tube- 
rifera, Ariscema tematttm. Arum macroniaiy and probably other Aroid plants are used in diA 
ferent places to pre|>ate this veiy conunon drug. They are met with in Hankow as small, 
q>herical balls, flattened on one side, or pyriform, or avoid, and irom three-tenths to six-tenths 
of an inch in length. The surfiace b white, or yeUowish-white, and little dark pits are dotted 
over the greater part of the tuber, more especially round the umbilicated depression which 
marks the flat surface. The interior of these tubers is beautifully white, dense and amylaceous. 
They have little smell or taste m the prepared state, although bitterish, acrid and deadly qua- 
lities are referred to the (raw) drug m the Pm Tsau, In the fresh state it acts as an emetic 
and diaphoretic. The prepared drug is g^ven in fevers, rheumatism, apoplexy and renal dis- 
eases. It is said to remove phlegm of every kind. When powdered the drug seems to act 
after the manner of colchicnm. It has heen used for a l<mg time in the Hankow Medkal 
Mission Hospital as a substitute for the sulphate of potash in the preparation of Dover's Powder. 

MULBT. — See ffolcus Sorffhtimy Setaria and Scrghwn Saecharatunu 

IBUL — ^ ^ {Niu^u) ^ i[Q (iVtVnflfX— The milk of the black yellow cow 
being 8weet3r, is preferred, ah hough the milk of the buflfalo is richer in cream. Milk is din^cted 
to be just boiled before taking it It is recommended in the debility of of convalescence, in- 
digestion, jaundice, diarrhoea, molluscum, ranula and other diseases. ' The millers of laige \oyfVA 
keep the large yellow cow to grind their flour, and an excellent milk is to be obtained in tliis 
way. The Zebu ox (j^ ^) and the Yak (^ ^) or Bos grunniens yield milk in Tliibet, 
Mongolia, and some other parts of the Chinese empire. On the whole cow's mOk is not so 
much thought of as in former days. 

1IIMO0A BAPOHAaiA._gg ^ ^— See Acacia Cancmna. 

MIMOSA SSHSITTVA, — ^ ^ ^ (J^a-f/em^-liway — ^This beautiful plant is common in 
Chinese gardens, but is not used in mcdieine. Mr. Bowra reports that the bark of a Mimosa 
is used at Ningpo in tanning nets and sails. This is probably the Acacia Nemu ('^ ffXX <>' 
Mimosa arborea of Lopretro. It has some detergent, but littie astringeni property. 

MIHEBAL WATEB8 — f^j^ (U^aa-tif^hien). — ^Springs of mineral water in China are 
generally of the class of thermal spriugs, or solfataras yielding sulphtuous gases, steam «and 
warm water. The warm character of these waters, which have alone attracted the attention of 
the Chinese, is mdicated by the generic names Wan^Uuen, ]q^ "^ {Wan-tang)^ |^ j^ 
(Fuh-ta^iuen). At about fifty miles distant from Chefoo (Shantung) hot sulphur-springs, called 
mL ^$t {Tung-t^angX are met with. They resemble those of Atami in Japan, and are useful 
in skin-diseases, and the contractions or pains of rheumatism and other diseases. The hot 
springs of Yung-mak (^p pQ) situated on the msun island of Hiang-shan, at a distance of 
about twenty miles N. N. W. foom Macao^ have a temperatiu^ of about ITO"". The water, 
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wbich contain salt, Rnl[)ha!e of wxla, chlorMe of calcium, but no ma^-nesian salt, has been found 
very SLTvicviable in skin-(li:>eases. In the gypsum-districts of the division of Ying-ching (^^ SK^ 
in Hiipcb, there are several warm, medicinal springs resorteil to by the sick. Salt and fibrous 
gyp^un com from th^se places in Ying-ching in large quantitii'S. ^ \\\ Hwaiigshanj a 
hill U) the west of Hwui-chau fu city in Nganhwui, has cinnabar-springs which are reddened at 
time?, and are hot enough to made tea. A clear, hot spring is met with at Jg |Jj (Z^*- 
8kin\ ne \r Si-ngan fu (Shcnsi) and is called SMi 5 :^ ( Yu-sthih^ts'tuen). Arsenical springs 
are spoken of in tiie Pen T/tu as resorted to, but very dangerous. At the |^ (JJ (Lushan), 
near Kiukiaug (KiangVi) are warm springs once much vaunted for their efficacy in syphilitic, 
leprous and eczi in itoiis disorders. They were entered jiLst after a meal, and bathed in for 
Bom 3 tim3 until profusci sweating occurred. At the and end often days the disorders were 
cured, aft;er this singl* bath. At j^ y^ {fJ'lneii\ in Shensi there us, or was, a carbonated 
spring called 0§ ^^ {Li'ts'iuen\ or "y ^^ (K<ni'ts'iuen\ whose water encouraged vegetation, 
and induced lougv^ity. These ' sweet spiings " were affirmed in olden days to gush forth in 
halcyon times. Tha water was taken as a cooling, stomachic and corrective remedy. Asa 
rule these sweet springs were drank, and the W(tn-t*(wg us<^d as baths. To the S.E. of the city 
of Hoh-king chau, in Li-kiang fu (Yunnan) these are said to be warm mineral springs, for- 
merly much esteemed in the treatment of abdominal tumours. See Solfdtara and Asses Glue, 

UnmJM.-J^ ^ {Yueu^tcm) f\ ^ (IW/./h/) :^ 1^ ,(Chv-fci) jfL ^ {Ifvfig- 
titn). — The (Jhinese do not ordinarily di*jtinguish Ixitween the two oxitles of Lca^i Massicot 
and M.nium, which they know can bo pro^lnced at pleasure by the continued calcination of the 
metal, first into Utharge or massicot the monoxide, and then into the red triplumbic tetroxide, 
the substance in question. It Ls a very pure oxi.le, of a brilliant red colour, and verj heavy. 
It comes from Canton, and places in Kiang>>i, and is exported to some extent. It is used to 
adulterate or to replace vermilion, and is empiuyed by glass-makers and j)aint£rB to a certain 
extent. The names Tung-ta?!, Wei-tan^ given by Hanblky for impure minium and a character 
used by Tatarinov (which probably stands for cinnabar from Sbin-cbau fu in Hunan) cannot 
be made out here. Certain very disgusting prei)aratious calle<i Jpl $p {Hung-yuenX made 
from Uie menstrual discharge, might be mistaken for some salt of kad. To the credit of the 
compiler of the Pen I'i au he rejects these filthy things. 

MINT — 1^ ^^ {Pah4io), — Several wc U-flavoured tpecies of Mentha <fec., are found in 
China, as the Cat-mint, Pepix?rmint K^^ JJ|§ J^ ^) Pennyroyal ( fj^ ||J ^|^), and according 
to Burnett Mentha hirsuta. M. Cn.sj>a and M (^'anadensis. Carminative, antispasmodic, stom- 
achic, astringent, sudorific and alexij)hannic qualities are affirmed of these very useful, but 
homely plants. The leaves are drienl and used to make tea, and as remarked by Dr. Bkets- 
CHNEIDER, are often eo highly desiccated as to be nearly useless. 

MISTLETOE — )pj^ ^ij* {Lih-hiih), — Thers is a Chinese speciese of Viscum growing upon 
the oak, the juice of which is used as a tonic. The mistletoe is called ^» ^ {Tung-tMng) in 
Manchuria, This is a mere general epithet, applied to many evergreen trees or plants. As 
tlie word Lih is applied to any dead, useless wood, good only for fuel, fungi and perhaps or- 
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hids are included under tliis term. See Viscum and Willow-epiphjie. 

MIZTUBE OF CAMPHOB. — 7^^ ^^ -^ (Cftang-nau-^hwui), — Borneo Camphor- water is 
used in dystocia, and slices of camjihor wood are Si^melimt'S steopt'd in water by the Chinese. 

MEtTUEB OF CHALK — ^ 3^ -^ (rfwd-fen-shivuiy^SQe Chfdk. 

MIXTUBB OF IBOir — |g| ^^ ^ -^ {Tiau-lanr/'i/oh'Skwui).— The Chinese undeisUnd 
the relation of ferniginous medicines to menstrual and other diseases of the bl(Kxl. This hjis 
been probably suggested to them by the rod colour of the oxides of iron. Something like Gki- 
Fi rra's Mixture, containing iron and myrrh, is met with in books of formula. 

M0M0BDICABAL8AMINA — ^ JJJ^ {K* u-kia.d.—T\i\9 bitter, oblong, acunn'nate frnit, 
marked with longitudmal rows of oblong tubercles, with the intervening spaces crowded with 
smaller tubercles, is eaten by the Chinese in its green state. At it ripens it becomes of a beau- 
tiful red colour, and eventually bursts. In this condition it is drastic in its effects, and may be 
substitute<l for Elaterium, a dangerous drug for Chinese patients. This Cucurbitaeeons plant 
is sometimes called j^ ^ ^g Lii-p'u-t\tu, or ** the lepers grape," from some fancied resem- 
blance between the fruits an 1 the tubr.'rculafcd condition of the subjects of h'prosy. 

MONKSHOOD — ,^ g^ ( ir^i-^'w)— See Arontte. 

MOBFHIA !jp|| py ^f^ {Ya-pUen-tiiiny). — This name * essence of opium" is miggested 

in place of the wretciied transliterations of the word morphia into Chinese, given in Anglo- 
Chinese works. 

MOTHEB-CLOVZS — {^ "J" ^ (.l/'/i-/m^./rtVi/iy/).— These are the fruit of the clove-tree, 
somewhat larger than tiie common clove. They have been lately im|)0!ted into China from the 
Straits, and are said by Dr. Williams to be us'*d by the poor C'hinese as a cheap substitute 
for the buds. Chinese authors assert that it has the i>owcr of cansing the gray beard and 
moustache to become black. 

M0T7HTAIH ABH ^ ^ {r<wg-lt).--%^ Gretna EU<t{ca, 

MOUTAB PaOHY — j^ ^ (J/r/w-^m).— See Pipoma Jfoutm, 

MUCHiAGB — ^J^ ^|pL {Shicui-Zcitu). — Chinese mucUage is very go<xl, and is usually njade 
from seaweed, having the capital addition of a little alum. The Hibiscus okro. Hibiscus ma- 
nihot, the Bnngtiilai fruits, and the Peach-ginn (^^ J^) or Plum-tree gum, (JJgt ^^) all af- 
ford excellent material tor making mucilage. For ordinary ^uri)oses of the disjjensary g(xxl 
rice-congee makes a very good menstruum for dnigs, such as bismuth. A few grains of Ixjiled 
rice are always relied upon by Chines; scholars for sticking together paper surfaces, instead of 
the expensive muc'dage-bottle, which is not one bit more effective than the rice, always at hand. 

M17LBEBBT.BABK — ^ tS fl ^ {S(mg'kenpch'pi).—T\\Q mulberry has lx»en cul- 
tivated for long ages in China, which is f)rttmate in having two trees, the tea and the mulberry, 
whose very leaves are a store of weal tk M)rus Luli'a, M. Atropurpurea and M. rubra are 
met with in ('hina, but the M. ilba ( Q ^^ or J|}j ^5) or northern mulberry, and the IVL 
mgra (^J ^^ southern mullvrry, are favourite and frequent kinds. The Chinese varieties do 
not corresjwnd exactly to European descriptions, many varieties having been produced by 
cultivation. Jlj ^^ {Shan-Mng), the hill-mulberry, ^^ ^^ {K'f^sang), the golden mulberry, 



fSP 5l5 (AV-«rni^), the fowl-mulberry, and the fjft ^ {I'-mng)^ or Moms Tatarica are names 
of species or rarietit^ ont of a multitiidc given in the many works de%'oted to tltls subject The 
coarae reddish rooto of the black miilbeny are stripped of their oater covering, and the whitish 
liber given in various forms as a remedy in h^emoptyis. uterine haemorrhages, diseases of the 
Inng^ and stomach, epilepsy and convulsion in children, worms, cancer and many other maladies. 

■VLBZBBT.EPXPHTTS^^ Jl W ^ (Sang'^hang-lu-^igX—Thxi woody branches 
of an epiphyte growing on the mulberry-tree are highly prized by the Chinese, and grosply adul- 
terated as a conseqoraoe. It is described as a plant two or three feet high, withround, thick, 
slightly-pointed leares, scabrous on ihe under snifiice, and bearing a yellow flower, with a irnit 
of the size of a small beaiL It is bought from SechWn, Kiangnan and other provinces. It is 
given in disorders of the pregnant and puerperal stales. 

MULBZSBT-FBinT — ^ ||t (S^m^-«^>i).— The Chinese divide the mulberry into those 
which do, and those which do not bear berries. The white species bears little fruit The 
black fruits are described as beneficial in dropsies and struma. The juice is given in febrile 
affections the disorders (^ dnmkards, and in rheumatism. It Is prescribed as a wash for bald- 
ness and scalled head The Chinese pretend that the seeds procured from the excrement of 
ducks aud fowls fed upon the berries, produce plants more likely to grow to leaf instead of fruit, 
and therefore more suitable for silkworm-rearing. The Syrup of Mulberries does not keep well 
in any tropical climate. 

MULBXBBT PAPSB — j^ Ijjg^ H^i-chtX—Dr, Medhurst gives ij^ {Che) as the name oJ 
a Monis (Broussonetia) papyrifera. See P(tper, and Paper Mulberry. 

MUVJETH — ^ ^ ^^ (Si-ts^au-keri), — See Ruhin cordi/olici (munjistaX 

MUBTCIA COCHnrCHIHEVBS. — ^ ^ -^ (Muh-pieh^sze). — ^The nummukr seeds qI 
this Cucurbitaceoas plant are compared by the Climese to small crabs. The red fruit contains 
some thirty to forty of these flat seeds, obscurely triangi lar in some cases, cf a dark or light 
brown colour, having a double row of tubercles at the margin, and the testa fragile, roughened 
and sometimes coarsely reticulated. They vary from three-quarters to one and a quarter of an 
inch ui diameter, and contain two large cotyledons, oily, green on the outside, and yellow inter- 
nally. The drag comes from Canton, Chehkiang and Hunan, and is prescribed in struma of the 
neck, mesenteric enlargements, bruises, swellings and ulcers. 

1ITT8HB09B8. — ^^ j^ (rii(mf/-hvaii). — Large quantities of Fungi are eaten by the 
Chinese of every province, and have s.ime medicinal or dietetic properties assigned to tbem. 
The Polypori, or Boleti, are generally preferred to the Agarics, so largely eaten in Europe. 
% 3K (^'^<?»-^''^«), or ifj^ ^ig {T{'k\u) are edible Agarics, or HclvellaB, and perhaps include 
poisonous sorts. They are burnt anl applied to swellings or sores. ij£ ^ {TWfi)^ is probab- 
ly an Agaric, saiJ to b3 tonic and virile in its effects. The /f^ S^ {Muh-rhX are a nnmeious 
class of parasitic fungi growing on trees. They are much eaten. They come from Ching-ting 
fu in Pehchihli, Shun-king fu and Sui-ting fu in Sech uen, Li-ping fu in Kweichau, Yun-yang 
fu in Hupeh, and from Shang chau and Han-chnng fu in She nsl Manchuria and the Amor 
country supply a portion of this food. The >Q .^ {Shih-^hX is a Polyporus brou^t from 
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Fimg'Clea fa in SUngklng, Hwui-chaa fa id Nganhwai, Nan-kaog fa in Eiangisi, and from 
Lai chaa in Hanan. 3^ b3 {T^u4cwan)y or j^ ^ (TV-^on), are Agarics or AmanitaB, or 
answer to tbe ^ toad-stools " and other injurioos fungL Some of (Jhem are said to cause irrepres- 
siUe laagfater. Alum and ohicory are reported to be antidotal to their poison. Japanese 
mnshiooms appear in the tariff as ^i f^ ^ ^ {Ttaig-ycaig-hiai^g'ku). Bee Fungi. 

HWK. — JH ^^ {Shie-hkaig), — ^Bfusk Is the dried secretion of the preputial follicles of a 
itpeeieB or two of antelope or hornless deer, commonly referred to the Moschus Moschiferus of 
IfiOLBUs. The animal (^^ jpc^ ^ ™^^ ^^^ ^ Thibet^ Annam and Central India. It resem* 
Ues the GhevrotMn, or GazeDe, but is smaller, and the hair coarse, brittle and of a dark brown 
colour. It is said to feed upon the leaves of Coniferous trees, and to eat snakes after stupefying 
them with its peculiar odour. The musk is brought from Si-lung chau (Ewanga), Wu-ting 
ohau (Yunnan), Pau-king fu and Yung^im fu in Hunan, Ho-nan fu (Ho-nan), Sih chau and 
Liau chau in Shansi, Mau ohau (Sech Wn), and from P in^-liang fu, Liang-chau fu, Ts m chau 
and King-yang fu in Eansuh. The timid animal is hunted in the rutting season, and in tho 
eariy winter, when the musk ts strongest Qood musk is in inegular, unctuous, lights dry, 
leddish-black or dark purple grains, concreted in a slightly oval bag, about one and a half inches 
\ol diameter, hairy on one nde and not on the other. They weigh from two hundred to twenty- 
five grains apiece. The small, dark bags with the greyish hairs arranged evenly round the 
centre are the best The taste is bitter and aromatic, and the smell penetrating and peculiar. 
Dr. Williams says that '^ the trace, when rubbed on paper, is a lively yellow, and no grittiness 
18 felt or residue lefl." Adulterations are frequent Indian musk is inferior to the Chinese, 
and a bad sc^ comes from Rusna. It contains ammonia, steaiine, oleme, oholesterine and a 
volatile oil, and is soluble in alcohol and ether. The best test is the strength of its alcoholic 
acJuUon. It is believed by Chinese authors to be a rousing stimulating, antispasmodic, deob- 
atruent, Q]q)ectoranty diaphoretic, ecbolic, anthelmintic and vulnerary remedy. It is sometimes 
osed as a poison by suicides, and enters into the composition of ointments for dressing ulcers 
and sorep. Dusting-powdeis and mk are scented yaih it The flesh is eaten by the dwelleis 
on mountains where the animal frequents. 

XWTABD,— See Sim^ alba. 

llUTm_^ ^ (Yang^'uh). — ^Tbe sheep is not common in China, especially south of 
the Tang-tsze. Laige numbers are driven slowly southward from Mongolia. The long wool 
is shorn in some parts of China. Mahommedans consume mutton, which is only introduced 
occasionaDy at Chinese tables. Mutton-broth {^ p^ )g^) is advised in the Pen Tsau as 
good for pulmonary diseases, abdominal obstructions, debility, and for parturient and suckling 
women. Mutton is too dear for common use even in Hupeh, where it is more then twice as 
dear as beef. 

JIZULBRI8 CIOBOBn.— |!|{ ^ (Pan-num), ^ |^ (Pon-mmi).— This Coleopterous in- 
sect is common in Southern Europe, Egypt, India, (where it is called the Telini fly) and in 
Shansi, Shantung, Hupeh, Hunan, Nganhwui and other provinces of China. They arc of a 
black colour, marked with three waving bands, the upper band bemg imperfect and generally 
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rc'j>n?sentcd by three or foiu' round detached spots, and are about three-quarters of an inch long 
and one quarter of an inch broad. They are met with on six^cies of Faba, Dolichos, EuonymuB, 
Silene antl other plants, having different names on different plants, and varying probably in 
their specific characteristics. The Mylabris Schonherii is one of them. An insect met with on 
the Zizyphus is called ^g ^jj {Tsdu-mau). The Mylabris is gathered in the autumn and 
dried for use. It is reputed to be emetic, diuretic and antidotal. It is taken internally in 
scrofula, syphilis and rectal diseases, and is given to persons for puriKDses of abortion, contrary 
to the Tartar Code. It is the grand remedy of the Chinese faculty for hydrophobia, a disease 
by no means common in China, in sj^ite of the street-plague of ill-conditioned dogs met with all 
over Uie empire. The mad dog is supposed to have impregnated the bitten person, and the 
little dog, the product of this concei)tion, is sought for in the urine rendered bloody by a large 
dose of the powdered mylabris, digested in wine. Eecovery is thereupon considered certain. 
The i)owdered drug is applied as a stuuulant to buboes, chronic ulcers, lepra, moles and many 
other diseases of the skin. It enters into the composition of Ye-ming^Jui^ a preparation of Bat's 
dimg used in the treatment of eye-diseases. This insect has all the properties of the Cantharis, 
and has been long and snccessfidly used in Anglo-Indian practice. See Red Lady-bug, 

HYUTTA LAPIPESCENS, — ^j "j^ {Lni-Jncnn). — This fungus resembles the truffle and 
other underground plants of this great class, well represented in China, and yielding many die- 
tetic and medicinal substances. It has been described by the Chinese as the Fuh-ling (Pa- 
chyma) of the bamlxx), and its name of " thunder-balls " is given to it from its asserted powers 
of destroying worms and casting out dcvib^ a numerous class in China. It occurs in irregular, 
rounded globules, from four to ten lines long, and sometimes matted together. They roughly 
resemble the fruit of the Gynocardia odorata {la-fimf/'tsze). They have a slight pedicle at- 
tached to one or both poles, and .ire sometimes met with jouied together like a roll of imper- 
fectly divided pills. They weigh from ten to two hundred grains each. The outside is of a 
dark or greyish brown colour, and finely reticulated, and the broken surface of the interior is 
dense, gianular, slightly mealy, and of a dirty brown or pinkish colom*. They have little smell 
or taste. They are dug up fi-om the grt)und in Yun-yang-fu ui IIu],)eh, and places in Sech uen, 
iShensi and other provinces. They are similar to the vegetable substance dug up out of the 
chalk-beds in the mountains separating Tra van core from Tiunevelley. They are recommended 
in worms, many infantile dlseast^s, and in impotoncy. They are powdered and dusted upon 
the skin in some cases of disease of that neglected surface. 

MYKOBALAin EMBLICI — |J^ }$i ^ "^1/0 ^ (A-wo-Io/i-h'a-hro\-^The acrid fruits of 
Emblica ofllcinalis (Euphorbiaceie) a plant confounded in Buddhist books of the Chinese with 
the IVIango and Ilog-phuus, and used m India as a remedy in diarrhcea, dysentery and cholera. 
See Tei'mhudla Clwhula. 

IITBBH. — J^ ^^ (Muh-fjoh) y^ J^ ^^ ( Yang-muh-f/oh), — A reddish-brown, or opaque 
blacki^sh mass, adulterate<l with foreign substances, is sold under this name in Chinese dmg- 
sliops. It has a bitter taste, and but little of the smell of genuine m}Trh. Persia is spoken of 
.IS tliu boiuce of the Ix'bt myrrh. It Is coiifouudcd N\ith elciiii, although a fair description of 
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the tree (Balsamodendron M^irha, BiirseraccaO, and of the mode of collection, is given in iLc 
jPcn Ts au. The tn»e is said to grow in the south of China. The uses of the dnig are much 
the same as those of olibanum, being employed as a vuhicran', styptic, astringent, sedative and 
alterative. The Chinese market is supplied from Bomlxiy, but a good quality of the drug 
would probably sell well in Central China. Sec Oil of Miprh. 



HAPTHA — ^ j^ y^ (J/r/«y.7/o-^«').— A kind of Naptlia, or Rock-oil, resembling 
Rangoon Tar, and described as very corrosive, penetrathig and volatile, is 4)oken of in the Pen 
Ts iiu as coming fiom Corea. It is said to Ix) very inflammable, taking fire when added to water, 
and destructive to fish. It is obtiiined by distilling or heating FJiale of a bituminous nature, or 
* some of its paraffin products. At Tung-shao, near Tamsui, in Formosa, there are wells yield- 
ing some sorts of paraffin, or tliii;k bitumen, ditleruig from the Rangoon and American Rock-oils. 
These Naplhas were formerly used by the Chinese and other peoples as a sort of Greek Fire. 
During the war of 1812 between China and England, quite a large quantity of Sech uen nap- 
tha, collected from the " fiic-wells " of the salt-pnxluclng districts of that pro\ ince, was brought 
down and stored at Ningi)o, for the purpose of destroying the British fleet. See Bitumen, Fa- 
rajffiii, Petroleum and llocL-oil. 

NATBON — ^1^ {Kicn\ — ^This is a native carbonate of soda brought from Thibet and 
Mongolia by way of Kalgan. The Chinese confuse Natron and Nitre, as other nations have 
ofken done. See Soda, Carbonate of. 

KELUHBIUM 8PECI0SUM See D)tus. 

HEPHELIUM LITCHI.—^ j^^ {LMn\ ^ ^ (rc/«-//).— This excellent fmit remark- 
able for l)euig found in an order (S:i[)in«lace;e) of iK)i.s{)nous plants, is brought from all parts of 
China, not excluding Shingking. The sun-dried fruits are largely exported from Fuhkien and 
Canton provinces, being in some demand as a marriage-present or dcsserl at feasts. The pulp 
is sweet, and the leaves are officinal .is a remedy in the bites of animals. 

NEPHELIUM LONGAN.— {^ Hj\ (/:////</-^nO.— This fnut called the " slave of the litelii," 
from its inferiority to the latter fruit, C4>mes from Fuhkien, Kwangtung and Kwangsi, and is 
more easily raised thfin the litchi. The globular fruit, compareil to ** dragon's eyes," is reputed 
to be nutrient, stomachic and anthelniinlic, and is supposed to quicken the memory* and intel- 
ligence, a remedy much needed in China. Another kind of Nephelium, called )jg ^^ (Lujif/- 
ll), is found growing south of the Mollhig range, and is described ui the Pen Td\iu na resembling 
both the longan and the litchi, as the name would indicate. 

KETTLE — ^ Jg^.— See Vrtica JJioira. 

NIPHOBOLUSLIWGITA.--;g ^{>'A///.?rt/).—Tlie lanceolate, pointed fronds of this feni, 
some of them being fertile, are found in Chuiese drug-stores, mixed up ^^ ilh moss and roots. 
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They are prescribed as a pectoral, dnnetic and astringent remedy, fn spite of ih^ tasteless and 
inert character. The word Wei is more usually applied to leecls. Under the bead of Filices, 
or Ferns. Tatabinov mentions a drug called in Chinese '^ ^^ ^^ which is brought from 
Fungtsiang-fu in Shena. This and ^ ^ !^ brought from I-chang-fa (HupehX are 
classed along with the Niphobolus as sedges, or rushes. 
iriTEE.—^ jgf {Siau^hUd. See Saltpetre. 

jnjTGAIXfl,— 3£ ^ "^ (Wu-pei'tsze\—TheiBe are the galls produced upon the Bhua 
semi-alata (Anacardiacea)), a tree of the same genus as that which yields a part of the varnish 
for which the Chinese and the Japanese have been so long celebrated. This excrescence, call- 
ed in India Kakrasingiej is produced by a Coccus, and is said to sometimes attain the size of a 
man's fist They are usually met with as hard, brittle, oblong, hom-Hke, hollow, contorted bo- 
dies, about an inch and a half long and resembling a sea-shelL They are pointed or tapering 
at either end, or triangular, irregular and tuberculated. The outer surface is velvety, of a yel- 
lowish or L'ghtish brown colour, the thin wall somewhat translucent, and the interior smooth and 
occupied by the remains of the insect. Tliey are steamed to kill the insect, and are exported 
to Europe. They are collected in Fung-ti en-fu (Shingking), and Sui-tmg-chau (Sech uen), 
amongst other places. The Japanese have a smaller kind, and the Indian gall, produced upon 
the Bhus succedanea, met with in the Himalayas, is more cylindrical These galls are used by 
dyers and tanners to produce a black colour, or are mixed with cochineal and other colouring 
substances (.iccording to Dr. Williams) to produce gray, brown and fawn tints. They are the 
principal ingredient of a kind of Imperial electuary, very highly rated and only obtainable as a 
gift from the throne. The Chinese use it as an expectorant, astringent and corrective remedy, 
and it b applied topically to chancres, swellings and wounds. The Pei should be the character 
for "prepared " C'^) the Wu (^yq) standing for the five great viscera of the body. The name 
would then mean the preventive drug for warding off visceral diseases. 

HUTMEG— 0^ g ^ {Juhrtau-k'au), 0^ ^ {Juh'hvo\ 3S ^ ( FttA-Jtitt)).— The 
nutmeg (Myristica Moschata) is said to have come from Ilurhcoh^ a country of Central Aaa, 
from Kwanlun and from Ta-ts*in-kwoh. The tree is now grown in Kau-chau-fu and Ewang- 
chau-fu in Canton province. The fruits are imported from Singapore. The usual samples are 
olive-shaped, dry and worm-eaten. The Chinese compare the plant to tlie cardamom, and 
hence one of its names " fieshy cardamom.*' It is used as an astringent, antibpasmodic, stoma- 
chic and anti-vinous remedy, and but seldom employed as a spice. 

HXIX VOMICA.— :||: "^ ||[ {Fm-muh-pxehX if^ ^ "^ Olfrt-feVen-f^ce).— This drug 
is brought from Sech uen, but it originally came from some Mahommedan country in Central 
Asia. As the bright red fruit of the plant resembles that of the Maricia, it is sometimes con- 
founded with that inmocuous plant The orbicular, downy, hard seeds of this shrub are com- 
pared by the Chinese to money, or to the brass ornaments at the junctions of the pieces of the 
horse's bridle. They are commonly used to poison dogs, and are forbidden to be s-Jd to strange 
persons. It is recommended as a drug in ague, fevers, throat-affections and abdominal en- 
largements. It enters into the composition of ointments for the dispersion of swellings, and the 
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powder b blown mto tbe throat in the treatment of cynanche. 

VTCTAHTHSB AEBQB XBI8TIS_j|j[[ ^ ^ (IIufu/'moh-Iil—This plant, iLe Ilta^ 
smghar of India, remarkable for its smelling so strongly at night only, is used as an ornament, 
and as a red dye in China, as in India. 
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OAX — ^^ {Hoh or /Tii^). — ^It would be difficult to give a general term for the oak4ree» 
sf which there are several kinds in China. Quercns Cornea, deecrlbod by Loureiro, is met 
with in Cochin China, Hongkong and southern China. Its fruit is confotmded with that of the 
Aleuiites, and is edible. The Quercus mongoUca of Fischer, growing in Hanchnria and north* 
em China, is called If^ }^ {Tsohshili, The ealkworm of the north is fed upon its small leaves 
which distinguish it irom the large-leaved species, the Quercus dentata of Thunberg, called by the 
came name in Chinese. This latter tree is met ^ith in Japan as well, and is distinguished by 
the long feathery filaments on the outidde of the cup of the acorn. It is sometimes called 
till ifloK), The leaves are not given to silkworms. Quercns Cbinensb is met with In the 
northern and other parts of China, grows to the height of fifty feet, and bears its fruit in long 
pendulous spikes. Querent Fabri of Hance is a new Chehkiang species. Quercus Hex and 
Quercns seirata are both called ^|^ (LM), and yield coarse^ strong wood. Quercus serrata 
under the name of Kunc^^ is used in Japan to feed silkworms. The oak is not commonly al- 
lowed to mature in China, and is therefore not held in such high estimation as a timber-tree. 
It is grown all over China, and its wood furnishes good charcoal. From the similarity of some 
of the spiny fruits of tbe oak to those of the chestnut, the two trees are constantly confounded. 
Oak-leaves, called f|^ ^g*, have been at limes used as a tea-leaf, and are regarded as as- 
tringent and cooling. Acorns have recently been proved to be sometimes poisonous in England. 

OAX-BABK — 1^^ ^^ {Iluhpt), — This excellent internal and topical astringent remedy 
is applied to the same uses in China as in England. As the trees are stripped when young the 
bark is small and strong. It is tolerably cheap in Hankow. Tanning is wretchedly managed 
by the Chinese. 

OAT._^ ^ (Tsto^meld, ^ (I%«^A).— This "wild com," or "bird-wheat," is 
seldom cultivated in China, although in times of dearth it is collected and made to yield a 
bread. It is thought to be demulcent, laxative and nutrient A grael made of it is given to 
parturient women to excite uterine contractions, as in retained placenta. It is possible that 
here we have somethbg like eigot of rye. 

OCHBB. SED. — -^ ^2 (CAV/j-< tt). — This ochrcons clay is used as a pigment, and is 
applied as a dusting-powder to bums, scalds, itchy and herpetic emptions. A soil hiematite 
also goes by this name. 

OGHBS, TBLLOW. — ^ ^ {IlwangA^uY — ^This substance b to be carefully distinguished 
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from 2Il 1^ (T^u-Iiwanp), a caustic preparation of areenious acid. See Loess and Yellow Ochre, 
on. OF ALMOHDS — [^ ^ yg (Jlang'jin-yid.-Se^ Almond, Sxceet 
OILOFAMBEB — 3^ jgf yjj (///i-;>€%w).— Unknot to the Cbmese. 

OIL OF ANISE (STAB)_/V ^ vft (PaA-ioA-^/^O.— This oQ is said by Dr. WnuAiiB to 
be made by distilling the fruit in small retorts, a picul producing about seven catties of oiL It 
is sent to Euro|)e and America in tin-lined cases. The oil is pale and warm or sweetish to 
the taste. It becomes solid at about 50^. The common anise oil (>J^ ]^ ^^ 'j^) is not 
known in China. 

on. OF APRICOT-SEEDS,— :::^ ^ y^ {Hang-jin-yuY—k fine oil is said by Sir J. Davis 

to be extracted from apricot-kernels in the north of China, but nothing is known of it here. 

on. OF BEANS — jg yp|| {Tau-yu). — This oil is expressed in large quantities in the north 
of China, and at Newchwang, by natives and foreigners, the latter using machinery. The Do- 
lichos soja is the bean used, although the oil is miscalled Pea Oil, a name best given to the 
sweet oil obtained from the Arachis, or Pea-nut The oil is dark, not very palatable, and has 
some tendency to cause sickness. It is brought to Hankow by foreign steamers, and is 
now largely consumed as a food here, the natives sending away the Tea 0"d from Hunan 
to the north, where a good price can be got for the latter article. 

on, OF BENZOIN. — ^ ^ ^ffi {Ngarhsih-yi'i). — ^A fragrant, oily preparation is sold un- 
der this name, but is not the Liquid Benzoin, wliich it might be presumed to be. Dr. Wiluaais 
says it comes from India, and is used in making ointmeijts and plasteis. It is probably Liquid 
Storax, or the Rose-maloes of commerce. See Benzoin, Liquid. 

on. OF CABBAGE — ^ y^ {Tsaiyd.—Thia oil, a kind of Colza Oil, is expressed from 
the seeds of the Brassica Sinensis, in increasing qua)itities all through the valley of the Yang- 
tsze, and of the Han. The oil is of a dark yellow ccJour, thick and has a pleasant odour. The 
taste is warm. It makes good lamp-oil, and is largely used by Chinese cooks, and as a hair- 
oil. It is purgative to some extent, and is applied to sores, ulcers and swellings. It is inferior 
to the oil of the Camellia, or Tea Oil, for illuminating piuposes, although it is frequently sub- 
stituted for it This is the Olive Oil of Dr. Wilua^is' ' Ch. Com. Guide." Japan supplies this 
oil sometimes. 

OIL OF CAMELLIA — ^ y^ (C//a-y?0.— This is a thinnish, yellow oU, less fragrant then 
the cabbage-oil, but it makes an excellent lamp-oil, and may be used in dispensaries in China 
in place of olive oil. Large quantities of this oil come from the hilly districts of Hunan and 
Kiangsi, where the Camellia oleifera grows in abundance. The Chinese call this plant by the 
same name as the tea-shnib, and this oil is sometimes spoken of as tea-oil, a misnomer. 

on. OF CAMPHOB — JJ^ y^ (Xau-yu), — Oily or uncrystallizable camphor is obtained in 
Formosa in the form of a yellow, strong-smelling liquid, which exudes horn the camphor stored 
in vats to the extent of thrce or four cent, according to Mr. Taixtor. It is scarcely saleable, 
and is altogether inferior to the oil obtained from the Dryobalanops Camphora, on the west 
coast of Sumatra, where the oil dripping from tlie split timber of the tree felled to procure the 
Baros camj)hor is sold at the low [jrice o** a Dutch guilder for a largo, quart wine-bottlefuL It 
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forms a capital embrocation for use in rheumatism, paralysis and sprains. 

on. OF CHAULMUOBA — -f^ ^ y^ (Ta-fung-yu\—^kQ Lua^ubau Seeds, 

OIL OF dHNAMOir.—;!^ ^ y^ {Kicei-pi-iful—Thxa voLitile oil, obtained from the 
leaves and twigs of the Cassia, or Cinnamon, is made in Canton, and regularly exported. It is 
used as a perfume and flavouring ingredient. Cassia oil closely resembles the genuine oil of 
cinnamon, which is largely prepared in Ceylon. 

OIL OF CL07E8 — ^"JT ^ y^ {Trng-hiang-yu). — A well-made, pale, redish-bro^^Ti oil is 
made in Canton, and occasionally exported. It is a heavy oil, and resembles the Cinnamon- 
oi! from Ceylon. None of these essential oils are known to the old medical writers in China. 
They are nearly all made at Canton, and are obvious imitations of European preparations. 

on. OF COCOA-NUT,—^ ^ y^ (Ye'tsze-i/ii), — The Chinese are not acquainted with 
this oil. It is aperient in large doses, nutrient and may be used for liniments. It is inferior 
to the ground or pea-nut oil, and to the sesamumHseed oiL 

OIL OF COD'S LIVEB — "^ j^ y^ {Yu-kan-tfii). — ^The Chinese do not, as far as known, 
extract oil from the liver of any fish, but there is an oil called yflj 1^ {Yu-san), prepared from 
the entrails of a fish. Large quantities of a fish resembling the cod are caught ofi^ Chehkiang 
coast in the sixth or seventh (Chinese) months. The cod has never been met with in Chinese 
waters. Cod Liver oil does not act so admirably in Chinese as in European cases. 

OILOFCOTTOK-BEESB — j|^ y^ (Mienri/u). — The oil expressed from Cotton-seeds is used 
in villages in food and for lamps. It has an unpleasant taste. It is used medicinally as a 
demulcent, and is applied to lepra, scabious and some other skin-diseases. 

OILOFCBOTOK. — ^ ]g y^ {Pa-tau^i/id. — The drastic oil is put to much the same 
medical purposes in China as in Eiux)pe, judging by the books. 

on. OF FISH. — 'jSI Jj^ (Yw-chi) — ^The oil obtained from the porjx)ise, which frequents 
the Yangtsze river as far up as Hankow, is used to make putty to caulk ships, and to bum in 
lamps. A yellow oil obtained from a small fish, called Ilwang-kU'i/Uy has a strorg fishy smell, 
and is used to destroy pedicular, parasitic and similar aff*ections of the skin. It is much used 
in veterinary practice, a department of medical art which has an ancient literature. 

on. OF OBOUHB miT ^ ^ y^ {Hwasangyu^, — This oil is expressed from the 

Arachis hypogaea, or Pea-nut, in large quantities in Hunan. It has been extensively used in 
Anglo-Indian medical practice as a cheap, but very efficient, substitute for oUve oil Dr. 
Waring g'ves it a specific gravity of .91G, but the Chinese article is not equal to Indian 

Fixjcimens. 

OIL OF HEMP-SEEDS j^ J^ ^ yft (Ho'ina-jtfi^f/ii). — This ofl has not been examined. 

on. OF JUNIFEB ;ji|^ -y* y^ {Peh-tsze-yu), — ^This oil is not known to the Chinese. 

The name is coined. 

OIL OF LINSEED — "^ ||^ y^ {TTu-nui-yu). — ^The oil of the seeds of a Linum is used 
as a lenitive, pectoral, anthelmintic and alexipharmic, and as an application to bald and scalled 
heads. It is not prociunble in Hankow. 

OIL OF MTBBH ^ ^ y^ {Muh-yoh-yii^ — ^A reddish oil ha\'mg the smell of myrrh 
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is nsed In Cochin China to drecB ulcers^ acoording to Lotjreiro. It is unknown in China. 

OIL or OLIVE — j^ ^ y^ (Tan^-kxtnryu),—The olive does not grow in China, and this 
name is adapted from that of the Canariam, the fruit of which is sometimes mistaken fi)r the 
olive. Ground-nnt, ot Camellia oil answer all the purposes of the foreign, expendve article. 

OIL or PixiJs — ^^ J'lg (SuTi^'i). — A sort of Deodar oil, or coarse, fluid turpentine, pro- 
cured by heatmg the wood, or pine-knots of some species of Pinus, is used as an external remedy 
for skin-diseases, as in India. 

OIL OP PEFFEBMIHT — ^ ^ y^ (PoA-Ao^/).— A very good oil of peppermint fa 
brought in small bottles from Canton where it is made from several excellent kinds of mint. 
It is applied to the f^jrehead m headache, or is put into peppermint-lozenges to be sold on the 
streets. It is not equal to the English oil, but is sometimes exported. The Chinese admiie 
this as a perfume. 

on. OP PEBSIMHOH ^.J^ ^ y^ (PZ-^cV^^).— This glutinous extract, or oil, is pie- 
pared from the fruit of the DiospTros Embryopteris, or Embryopteris glutinifera, which grows 
plentifully in Hupeh provmce. The fruits aro as large as an apple, of a greenish or yellowish 
colour, and are very austere m flavour. They are crushed to obtain the dark, resmous, thick juice 
which makes a very excellent varnish. The best oil comes from Hing-kwoh chau and Lo-tien 
hien in Hupeh. As it is cheaper than wood-oil, it is much used in the varnishing of the paper 
umbrellas made near Hankow. An extract might be prepared from the fruit, as directed in 
the Indian Pharmacopoeia. Such a preparation has been found very useful in India as an in- 
ternal and topical astringent 

OIL OP POPPT BBKDB — ^ "^ vft ( Tinff-tsze-yu\—T)m oil is briefly mentioned in the 
Pen Tsau^ but has not been met with in Hankow. 

OIL OP B08E8 — 3ESC 3% yffl {Mei'kwei'iju). — ^This esentlal oil is used principally as a 
scent for hair-oil, so plentifully used by all Chmese women. Attar of Boses was formeriy an 
article of so-called tribute, brought into China from various parts of Asia. 

on. OP 6AHDAL-W00D — ^ ^ y^ (Ton-Aian^-j^).— A thick, yellow, fragrant (hI is 
extracted from sandal* wood, and is much valued for its fine smell. It is used to falsify wood 
intended to be used in the carving of fans, <fec., supposed to be made of genuine sandal-wood. 
The tree abounds in the Mysore country of India, where the government pays great attention to 
the protectbn of the trees, and the extraction of the oil, which is sold at annual auctions for 
exportation to China and Arabia. The natives of India attribute cooling properties to this 
stimulant oil, according to Dr O. Bidie. It acts well in gonorrhoea. 

OILOP8TOXE.0ESSTHUT ^ ^ y^ {SJii/i'lih^.— The fixed oil obtained by expres- 
sion from the fruit of the Aleuritcs triloba, commonly called the Stone-chestnut in the south of 
Chma, is reported by Dr. 0*Borke to be superior to linseed-oil as an economic substance. Ho 
finds its medicinal acUon to be similar to that of c«istor-oil, but it does not cause nausea or pain, 
and is free from any unpleasant smell or taste. The fruits are collected and exported at Can- 
ton, but the oil has not been met with. 
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on. or BBBAMUM.— gg j^ yft (Chi-ma-ffuX ^ jjl vA (C/iM/j^^yM).— From the two 
sorts of seed sold under the names of black and white sesamum seed, an expressed oil is obtained 
which is largely used by those Chinese who can afford it in cooking their food. It has an 
agreeable srneU, and \s hence called ^^ yQ {Iliatig-yu) by some. It is credited with laxative, 
cooling, anthelmintic, alexipharmio, cmmenagogue and ecbolic properties. This oil keeps very 
well and makes a very good oil for use in the dispensary in place of olive oil. Known in India 
as Til or Jinjili OU it has been foimd by Dr. Wabing and othens to answer all the purposes of 
olive oil. See Sesaniwn Indiciun, 

OIL OP BXTH-PLOWEE.— ^ ^ y^ (A'w;W-&^<vy?0.— This oil is apparently known to 
the Chinese but is not used medicinally. 

on. OF 8WEBT BASIL — ^^ -^ y^ (Surtsze^). — A fine drying oil used in painting on 
porcelain, and for varnishing, is expressed from the seeds of an Ocymum or a Lavandula. See 
Melissa. The Labiates do not abound so much in China, but they are held in high estimation 
by the Chinese. 

OIL OP TALIX>W.8B£D8 — ^ y^ (TaVwy-yA— This oil made from the albumen of the 
seeds of the Excsecaria (Stillingia) sebifera, is clear but of a dark colour. It b obtained in the 
proportion of from fifteen to sixteen catties from one picul of berries. It is used to varnish 
umbrellas, to dress the hair, to fill lamps and to mix with the tallow of candles. It has emetic 
properties, and acts as a purge. It is given as a remedy in cases of poisoning. See Tallow^ 
Vegetable, 

on. OP TUBPEirriHE — ^ ^ $ VA {Tuh-mu-ldamj-ijuX >|^ ^ yA {Sung-Mang- 
yu), — ^This oil is scarcely known to the Chinese. The name TtJi-iiau sounds like an attempt 
at reproducing a foreign sound, such as Kelon^ the name of the Sacred Pine of India. See 
Turpentine, 

on. OF YITBIOL_^ 7^ yA (Z:iw-/iM;o7i^-ya).— See Add, Stdphuric, 

OILED PAFES. — y^ JlK (I'm-c^«). — ^Very useful wateri)roof papr is made all over China 
by brushing over paper on both sides with Castor-K)iI, or some other dr}'ing-oiL It answers all 
the purposes of oiled silk, and is so cheap that it may be freely used, and frequently changed, 
no small matter in the treatment of wounds in a warm climate. 

OIL SILK. — j'g j^ (Tu-cliau). — The use of oiled paper has rendered the employment 
of silk for such purpose unnecessary. The article has never been heard of in fact. 

OHmiEHTB. — See Unguentum, 

OLEA PSA0BAN8. — 7^ ij^ {Kwei-^uxi). — This exquisitely scented shnib is not put to 
any special use at the present time beyond its use as an ornament, and as a means of scenting 
tea. It is identical with the Osmanthus of Loureiro. It seems to share with Cassia the 
name of Kwei, probably first given to the Olea plant 

OLEAHBEB. — 1^ ^ 7^ {KiaJi-chuh-t^an). — This name of a very poisonous plant, very 
common in some parts of China, is given on tlie authority of Dr. Morrison. The leaves are 
very astringent, from the presence of gallic acid. The Chinese say nothing about it at Hankow. 

OUBAHUM — -^ ^ (Ju'hiangX ;^^ ^ (2 aM->'), H ^ # {IIiun4uh-Mang\— 
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This drag, Bometimes confoanded with Sandarac, 13 largely imported from Bombay and Calcutta 
into China in the nsaal form of pale yellow, oval, partly opaque, brittle tears, having the bitter, 
aromatic taste, and balsamic smell which recommend it for nse as incense or perfume in Chi- 
nese temples and houses. Very inferior and much adulterated kinds are met with in the shops. 
India, Arabia, Persia and other countries have long supplied the redn to China, but the tree 
grows in China, and the drug is reported to come from Shau-king fu and Eau-chau fu in Can- 
ton provmce, from Tiu-chau fu in Chehkiang, and from Han-chung fu in Shensi. Boswellia 
thurifera on the Coromandel Coast has certainly yielded this drug to China. Several names 
express in Buddhist Chinese the name of Gfanda-birosa (Hind), a name applied to both olibanum 
and frankincense in China, as well as in India. Storax was formerly used to adulterate it, but 
it is now too cheap to call for such a practice. Stimulant, tonic, alterative, sedative, astringent 
and vulnerary properties are refeiTed to this drug, which is used to some extent in making 
plasters and salves for dressing carbuncles and foul chronic sores. It was an old internal reme- 
dy in leprosy and stnima. Indian practitioners have largely used it as a remedy for carbuncle, 
as an internal agent in the cure of gonorrhaea, and in lung-affections as a famigadon. It is 
worth trial in spermatorrluea and certain vesical or urinary disorders for which the Chinese 
formerly gave it 

OUVB CHIHE8B — ^ ^ (TVVn^itiw).— See Ccmarmnu 
OVIOV — See Allium cepa, 

OPHIOFOGOlf JAF0NIC1T8 — ^ f^ ^ {Meh-men-tung) .—T\i)B Liliaceous plant yields 
a drug, which is brought to Hankow in large quantities from Yii-yau hien, and HangK^hau fa 
in Chehkiang province. It consbts of the shrivelled, pale-yellow, soft, flexible tubers, from one 
to one inch and a half long, tapering at either end, and traversed by a central threadlike cord. 
The taste is sweet, and aromatic, and the smell agreeable. It is used as a pectoral, refrigerant^ 
and tonic remedy, resembling squill in its action, to some extent 

OPIUM_P^ ^ ^ (O-fu^umj), ^ f^ {O^UenX $| f^ {Ta.p'ien\ "J^ @ 
{Yang-yen). — These words are all, except the last, intended to imitate the Arabian name for 
opium (Afioum), or the Persian name (Afioun). It is possible that the resemblance of the 
handsome flower of the jpoppy to that of the Hibiscus may have partly dictated the use of 2^ 
yunff. Opium, coming perhaps from Arabia or Persia, has been known since the Mongol 
dynasty, at least, in China. In the Ming dynasty it came into more general use in medicine. 
The Pen Tsau describes its collection from the poppy just after flowering in a very dear 
way, and menlioas the fact of its regular sale as a drug. It was then given as an astringent 
and sedative, in dysentery, diarrhoea, rheumatism, catarrh, coughs, leucorrhoea, dysmenoRhoea 
and spermatorrhoea, but generally in combination with other drugs. At the present time all 
this practice has dropped out, and the drug is branded with all the infamy and illegality 
which belong to the habits of opium-smoking and opium-eating. From the researches of Mr. 
HoBsON of Hankow, it appears that opium was a recognized product of the prefecture of Yung- 
chang, in the west of the province of Yunnan, in the year 1736. For twelve years the 
poppy bas been grown to produce opium in Honan and Shand, and the popular stovy in 
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Sech uen ia that it was mtrodaced there from India and Thibet some one hondred yean 
ago. Tlie poppy must have been long cultivated in China, and the introduction of the 
Indian drag by way of Canton merely prompted the use of the plant for this baneful porpose. 
Fully one-half of the best arable land in Sech'uen is believed by Mr. HonsoN to be given 
np in spring to the bearing of an annual crop of poppy. He has found that probably seven- 
tenths of the dweUers in towns in Sech uen are habitual opium-smoker% and that more 
than one-half of the country-people has &Ilen victims to this seductive and injurious habit 
Indian opium called ^St ^fjf (Kun^-kauX or gf JQ {Kwang-t^uiy is bemg replaced by the 
native drag, although the price of the former and its name for better flavour are still kept up by 
the native preference for it Sech uen opium, called )\\ jQ (Ch^uenrt^u), is produced to the 
extent of six thousand piculs annually, and can be produced at half of the price of the 
Indian drag in good years. The drug is made to imitate the Malwa and other forms of the 
foreign article, and has yielded Dr. B. A. Jajaxeson a percentage of 6.94 of morphia. It 
is liable to be adulterated with mud, sesamum and hemp seeds^ and an extract from the 
fruit of Sophora Japonica, but is positively less extensively tampered with than fcseign opium bi 
general The best Sech'uen drug, according to Mr Hobson, comes from Eai-chau and Pi- 
hien in that province. More extract for smoking (fm ^ Yeti-kau^ or ^^ ||b| Shuh-yen^ 
as it is called) is said to be got from the Sech'uen opium than from the Indian product Yun- 
nan opium, and that from Ewdchau, are called ^ J^ (-^^^^'A &11 these forms of the 
drug bemg derisively spoken of as '^dirt," or as ||| ^ (ToWu), '^ medicinal earth." This 
is a good quality of drug, but is perhaps not better than that from Eansuh province. The 
opium from Kanwih, Shensi and Shansi, is called ^ 32 iSi't*u\ and yields a good ex- 
tract A large quantity of opium, some of it of a very inferior kind, is produced in Honan 
province, and largely consumed on the spot, according to Bichtbofen. Ting-ching-hien, 
and places in Hwang-chan-fu, all m Hupeh, produce the drag. Manchuria, and in fact all 
parts of the Chinese Empire, produce more or less of this crop, which is sown in the tenth 
month, and is secured by the third month of the next year. The drag is prepared on a large 
scale by mixing the ashes of the opium-pipes with the raw opium, which facilitate the 
making of the watery mfnsion, which is further filtered and evaporated to the consistence of a 
thin extract, which is combustible in the opium-pipe, held in the flame of a small Lamp. 
Water disolves from one-half to three-fourths of ordinary opium, but nothing is lost by the Chi- 
nese practised manipulat<x'. The extract is usually made by the keepers of the opium- 
saloons, who are heavily taxed and squeezed. The rich people and Buddhist priests make their 
own extract. The burning of this extract in an incomplete fashion, as is carefully prac- 
tised by the Chinese, yields a smoke, containing sundry incomprehensible empyreumatlc com- 
pounds unknown to the chcmibt, but producing by absorption into the pulmonary vesseL a 
stimulant, or some perfectly indescribable effect, unknown to aU but the actual smoker. Of the 
effects of this habit all have heard only too much. The moderate use of the pipe is not 
incompatible with the health of meet of Uiose who practise it The positive necessaty of improv- 
ing or increasing the extract used leads to the loss of the volitional, digestive and sexual 
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powers, or in other worrla to the gradaal degratlatlon of the man. TTiat the habit may he 
suddenly and permanently brcken off is a fact of frequent experience. The nse of Ammo- 
niatcd Valerian-tinclore, the employment of Xux Vomica and other tonics, the temporaiy 
smoking of the powdered root of tlie Aucklandia Coslus (^ >J^ ^f) and above all the T&- 
gnlar provision of wholesome food for both body and mind, are amongst the plans which 
may be adopted, along with occasi<»nal disciplinary measures, for the cere of a habit perfectly 
free from any mystery as to its cause or consequences. Prepared opium b exported from 
China at the present time. 

OPFOFOVAX — Q ]lJ^ ^ {Peh<Ju''hkmg\^li is probable that this drag has been 
known to the Chinese at some time or other, judging from the plate in the Pen Tsau^ its asso- 
ciation with other Umbelliferous plants, and other considerations. It has not been met with up 
to the present time. The Orris-root is usually sold as ih^ Peh-chl drug. 

OSAHOE, OOOUE. — J^ {Clianrj). — ^This species of Orange b best grown in the south of 
China, and b known by its thin, yellow, closely-adliering skin and fine, but rather sharp flavour. 
The tree is large and thorny, but there b a smaller variety. Mannalade (^J ^f ) b made 
from it. Stomachic, carminative, tonic and anti-vinous projierties are ascribed to tlie fruit and 
the peel, and the pips are given in lumbago, according to the Pen Titnu Aa these oranges 
aro indigenous to China, they, with many other kin^b of Citrus, have c<mie into large use 
in medicine. 

OSAHOE, MAHDASni — j^ (A'fm).— The character j^ {KtuJi\ stands for the orange 
in general, and often for this red-skinned variety, the Citrus nol>ilb of books. The rmd 
b remarkable for the loose threatb connecting it with the endocarp. ITie finit b smaller and 
sweeter than the coolie orange, and b the orange of Central China. It b used more aa 
a dessert, and the peel is exported to Japan, to return in the form of sweetmeats. Anotha 
name for thb orange b "^ {CJu'i) or ^^^ ijpjf {S/ta-Jcan). Immature fruits are diied and 
used as medicine, as well as the peel of some varieties of thb orange. 

OBAKGE, 80UE. — ^ j^ {lliang-yueii). — Since writing the article on Lemon, an 
acid orange, differing from that described by Dr. Bretschneider in No. 7 of the Clu Re- 
cordevy for 1870, has been met with, showing that at least at the present time the Lemon 
b not projxjrly called Iliaiuf-yuen, 

OBANOE, SWEET. — T^ (Kuih). — The Citrus Aurantinm, or Common Sweet Orange of 
the books, is the orange of India and China, and best answers to Uie Chinese descriptions of 
the A7mA, as a particular kind. 

OEAHOE.PEEL.— ^ ^ {CJiin-j)% jfH ^ {Htwg-jA — Tlie peel of Citrus Aurantium, 
Citrus nobilis. Citrus Bigaradia and that of Citrus Margarita, called by Dr. Wiluams ^, are 
collected and dried by boys, women and rag-shop keepers to sell to tlie dmggists, who use en- 
ormous quantities of thb very popular medicine. The Canton coolie orange-peel (^ ^) b 
much esteemed, and seUs at much higher price in Hankow. Peel from Chang-chau-fu in Fuh- 
kicn b much asked for. Kiangsi peel ranks next. Stomachic, stimulant, antbpasmodic, anti- 
phlogistic, anliphlegmatic and tussic qualities are attributed to thb panacea of the Chinese doctor. 
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0RAK0E.THBEAI>8 — ^^' Q (Kiuh-pehX i^ ^ (A'it*A-/o).— Hanbury describes 
Orange-zest as the peel of some Citrus dried in verj thin slices. It is reallj the dried threads 
of the frnit which cover the pulp of the Sweet Mandarin Orange, and are prolongations of the 
endocarp. They are largely used for much the same purposes as the peel. 

OSCHIDSB. — See Dendivbium, Under the name of ]^ iLan\ a general term for gynan- 
drons flowers, and those with a single flower on a peduncle, several Orchidaceous plants are 
vaguely described Air-plants (Vanda, Aeranthus, &c*,) are called rp §^(^tau-/a;i). Some- 
times Orchis roots are sold by the same name as the Amaryllis. 

OSFmSKT — lUl^ ^ {Tsze-hwang), — "Female yellow" or the native trisulphide of arse- 
nic, called Hartal in India, is met with as a heavy, hepatic-yellow mineral. It is brought 
from Honan, Yunnan and Eansuh, and from Cambodia. It is used as an escharotic, vulnerary, 
alterative, deobstruent, expectorant and prophylactic remedy. It is used as a paint. See 
Ilartal, 

0SBI8-B00T.— ^ ]Jj^ (Pe/j-cAd— This root of the Iris floientma is used in China more 
as a medicine than as an article of the toilet See Iris Florenttna, 

0T8TEB. — J^ {Ilau\ — ^Very excellent oysters are obtamable at Shanghid from the 
Saddle Islands, ofl* that port They are kurge but of fair flavour. Oyster-beds ((^ ^) are 
kept up, nccording to Mr. Bowba, at the Nimrod Sound, off the coast of Chehkiang, by a 
system of low mud-walls, covered with stones upon which the oysters grow. The oysters are 
dried and exported. Oyster-shell ({^ ^^ or 1^ J^) is largely used in China, or that of 
any mollusk, to make the thin, semi-transparent, square, flat plates which are skilfully cut, 
afber careful cleavage, and set in slight bamboo framework. These form the glaring of shutters 
and public lamps throughout the greater part of Central and Southern China. Paper some- 
times displaces the shell, but glass is seldom used. 

OZ42ALL. — ^p ^g (Niu'tan). — ^Laxative, stomachic and tonic properties are ascribed to 
this inert substance. The gall of almost every animal, not excluding man, is used in Chinese 
medicine, as courage is located in the gall-bladder, according to Chinese phygiolcgy. See Cow 
Bezoar, 

OXAUB ACETOBBLLA — g^ ^ ^ {TsoIt-tskmff'Tsau), gp # {Tsau-mul—ThlB 
well-known plant, with its sour, sensitive, tcmate leaves, is met with all over China. Cooling, 
emmenagogue, astringent, styptic, diuretic and lithontriplic qualities are referred to the plant, 
and the juice is held to be antidotal of the mercurial and arsenical poisons, as well as bene- 
ficial when applied directly to burns, bites and eruptions. 

0Z7MEL OF GOPPEB — ^ ^ ||j| (I^ung'luh-4sianff).—T\na preparation is not known 
to the Chinese, but it makes an excellent application to fetid and chronic sores, so common in 
China, and for which a rich variety of remedies is always called for. 



PACHTMA COCOB.— ;^ ^ (Fm/i-/iw^).— This Fimgal growth, which is both a food and 
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a mcdiciDe for the omnivoroiiB Cliincse, is met wilb id the form of large tubers, baving a cor- 
rugated, blackuih-browD skin, and consisting internally of a bard, starcby substance^ of a white 
coloiur, but sometimes tinged with pale red or brown, especially towards the oatside. The tuber 
is sometimes perforated by an irregular channel, lined with a red membrane, marking iU attach- 
ment to some root The tubers vary in size from that of a fist to that of a peck-measare. They 
arc met wilh on the sites of old fir-plantations, or actually connected with living fiivtiees. They 
would api)ear to have an aerial stem in some cases, but the Chinese confound them with the 
genuine root of a Smilax lanceolata, and the two substances are exported to India and dsewhere 
as China-root The Burmese call it Tsein-apJio-taroup, The best is the hardest and whitest 
Ching-tiiig fu in Pehchihli, Ngan-king fa in Nganhwui, Hang-chau fii in Chehkiang, Li-p^g 
fa in Kwei-cLau, and In-cLiu fu in Shantung yield the drug. ^^ 'jfiji {FuhshinX is another 
kind mentioned in books. The substance probably consists of pectine, and is free from smell or taste. 
Similar stuff is found in Japan, and in South Carolina, where it is called Indian Bread. It is 
ground up, mixed with rice- flour, and made into small, square cakes, which are hawked about 
all hot in the early morning in Hankow. They are set down as good in febrile and dyspeptic 
complaints. See Smilax, 

PANGOLIN — S^ jlH {Ling-li). — ^This scaly ant-^ter, the Manis Javanica of natoralista, 
is met with in Hupeh, Kiangnan, and the southern provinces. It is dark-coloured, more than 
two feet long, and covered on the back, Mmbs, tail and every part of the body, except the belly, 
with movable imbricated scales. The tail is long, and the tongue very mobile. It lives on 
flies, ants, d;c., by catching them upon its out-stretched tongue. Sometimes it lies down as if 
dead, and as the flies collect u|x)n its body it closes on them with its scales^ and entering the 
water feasts up<«i the prey which floats np on the surface of the water, drowned by the ma^ 
nemTe. The scales, called ^ |X| ^ {Cliuenshan-hiahX are roughly triangular, concavo- 
convex, and marked at the attached end with fine grooves, like those on shell-valvea. They are 
brown and semi transparent, those of the tail being the finest. They were formerly given in all 
sorts and conditions of disease, not excluding skin-diseases. The principal use at the present 
time is to scratch itcb'mg siufaces, for which purpose they are fixed upon a length of bamboo 
as a kind of curry-comb. No evil consequences are said to follow the ose of this instroment^ 
which is largely called for amongst the prtiricnt Chinese. 

PAFEB. — j|^ {Chi), — ^Tlie character for this importint fabric, nowhere so extensively em- 
ployed as in China, has been written with both the radical for cloth, and that for stone. An- 
ciently banibxvloavcs sc<>rclio<l before a flame were used to write ujxjn, and this material still 
contrlbniis largv*ly to the nianufactarc of the finished article of the present day. In the times 
of the Tri'in and ITan monarchs c« loured threads of silk were usetl to record events, and the 
character in constant use still retains the radical for silL In the reign of the Han emperor 
Ilo-ti the ])ark of certain trees came into use, being boiled to a pulp, along with silk, old fishuig- 
nets and lu nip-fibros, to make a paper which came into general use. Then as now, the mate- 
rials employed varied greatly acc(^rding to the locality. The use of printing-blocks in the aaxth 
century after Christ led to the eiitensive making of paper, in which the Chinese have ever since 
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continued to excel. The tielicacy of their best proof-paper (forming the original " India-proof " 
of former days), the elegance, cheapness and general use of their commonest stationary-mate- 
rials are amongst the most satisfactory proofs of a true civilization. Chinese pa|)er is made from 
bamboo, rice-straw, wheatHStraw, cotton, hemp, the bark of the Ailanthiis, Broiissonctia and 
other trees, and the refuse of silk-cocoons, y^ ^fgp^ {Ho-chi), is rice-straw paper used for 
sacrificial burnings ^^ J|K {f^i-tsze), b the mulberry-bark paper, which has been long used 
in the Hankow Mission Hospital as a substitute for lint and old rag. It comes from Wu-chang 
fu and Yun-yang fu in Hupeh. Wan-tsaf hien Fung-sin hien and Lin-chang hien, all in Eiangsi, 
make a paper called ^^ 4}^^ {Pkiusin), used for packing. Liu-yang hien in Hunan also sup- 
plies this article, if^ ^g (Ilwa'tsien) paper from Fuhkien, and Siuchang hien (Kiangsi) is a 
rough paper for packing up drugs in. y^ ^^ {Hwang-piau) paper, made in Ewang-sin fu 
(Kiangsi) is the same as the II<xJdy used in burning for the dead, j^ ^Ij {TetrtseJi), Pp ^ij 
(Chung-tsek), made in Kwang-sin fu, are used for account-books. ^; j ^ {Mau^pim\ and ^g 
^j\ {LieH'Chi)y are fine papers made in northern Fuhkien and in Yuen-shan hien (Kiangsi), 
and used for writing, printing and mounting pictures or scrolls. ^SC }S vfi (Kai'lien-chiX is 
a good, yellow, thin paper useful for wrapping up powders in dispensary-practice. !^ ^ 
(Lih4sien\ is a waxed note-paper. Seven-lined and eight-lined paper, divided by perpendicular 
red lines, and stamped with curious coloured devices, are sold every where in great variety, at 
small cost. The ashes of paper are given as an astringent, and the paper of an old book, or 
letter, after cutting out the printed characters, held in such commendable veneration in -China, 
is a remedy for barren women I Much interesting matter on paper is to be found in Mr. Drew's 
^ Eiukiang Beport of Custom's Bevenue " for 1869, to which the author is much indebted. 

PAPBE MULBEBBT.— ;|(| {Ch'uX ^ ^ {Kmir8ang\ 1^^ ^ (/ihi^ani^).— The Paper 
Mulbeny tree or Broussonetia (Moras), papyrifera of botanists, is common in China and Japan. 
Its globular, red fruit b much eaten by children. The wood is used for making vesseb of 
various kinds. The seeds (>f§ jp| ^) are small, round achenia, of a bright red colour, and 
maoh broken up, as met with in the shops. They are mucilaginous to the taste, and are be- 
lieved to be tonic and invigorating. Coarse cloth and much good paper (^^ ^V^y are made from 
the liber of this large and valuable tree. The leaves and branches are lenitive and diuretic, 
and may be used to make a ptisan in gonorrhasa. 

PABAmHE — j^ |g \^ See Bitumen and Nc^thcu 

PABA8ITE8 — ^^ (ffufi), — ^These true parasitic plants, such as the Mistletoe^ Dodder, 
<!^., are not carefully distinguished from the epiphytes or lodgers as the Chinese call them. 
The word Huh is applied generally to epiphytic Orchids. The Cordyceps Sinensis is a parasite 
upon the Hepialus caterpillar, and like all these curious fiieaks of nature, is used medicinally in 
China. The mulberry-lice which are so mjurions to the mulberry-plantations in China and 
Japan, are placed in the Materia Medica. See Epiphfte. 

PABDAVTEUB CHUTEVBIB. — ^ ^ {Shie-kanX — ^The dark, irregular rhizomes (^ 
this and other Iridaceous plants are sold under this name. The rhizome is very hard, bristled 
with rootlets, and of a chrome-yellow b the interior. The taste is acrid in the fresh state^ 
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and the drag is underBtood by the Chinese to be deleterious. It is prescribed in the Pen Tsau 
as an expectorant^ deo])sinient, carmiDative and diuretic mediciDe, having some especial 
popularity ia diseases of the throat 

PAB89IF — ij^ ^ 'l^ {Hurlo-pu). — ^This foreign vegetable b apparently included in 
tJbe description of the Carrot in the Pen Ts an, though the account is not very clear. 

PA88EBIHA — -^ ^ (Kansui) — ^The tubercular, or nodulose, roots of this Thymela- 
ceous plant are brought from Sui-teh-chau in Shena, and from Eiangnan. The plant has 
an acrid and poisonous juice. The root is usually sold with the tubers separated. They have 
a reddish epidermis, partly removed, and internally are white, starchy and much worm- 
eaten as a rule. They are administered in anasarca, ascites, tympanitis, hernia, hydrocele and 
dysuria. They are applied to deaf ears and aching parts, to relieve pain. 

PABSEBIKA CHAMfDAFHHE, — ^ i)^ ( Yuen-hiva), — ^The small, dried, downy floweiB 
of this Daphnal plant are brought from Pehchihli, Hupeh and Eiangsi, and are infused in 
a spirit much drunk in Central China, as a sort of cordial, tonic and antifebrile tincture. The 
leaves are irritant, and with the flowers and root-bark are applied to buboes, &c. They 
are said to act on the uterus. They are mixed with salt, and used to colour presented eggs of 
a reddish-brown colour. 

PA8TILLE8 — j^ ^ ^ (Wan-yen-hianff).— These are long, limp torches of bamboo^ 
covered with a composition of elm saw-dust, soma fragrant substance, and a small quantity 
of sulphur, or orpimsnt. They are sold for one cash each, and are used to drive away mosqui- 
toes, or bad smells, both very common in China. Hollow coils of touch-paper, filled with a 
similar powder, are called J^ j^ (IFan^^/i), and are sold at two cash per yard of length. 
These burning pastilles are a most frequent cause of fire in Chinese houses. 

PATTLOWiriA mPEBIALIS — |^ {tungX — ^This identification of HoFFaiAN and Schultes 
is probably correct The tree is called also Q |^ {Pehrt\ing\ and is said Co be like 
the famous Fvrsang tree of the country of Fu-sang, 1\& timber is excellent, being much 
esteemed for making musical instruments. The large, cordate-ovate leaves are used as a wa^ 
for sores, and to strengthen the hair when turning grey. The bark is vermicidal and dini^ 
tic. The flowers mark the coming of the third month, appearing before the leaves, and are 
succeeded by large ovoid fruits. 

PEA. — See Pisum Arvense, 

PEACH — j^\ {tau\ fill ^ (5i'e/j-teo).— The Peach (Amygdalus Persica) mig^t as 
well be called Chinese as Persian, for it has been long indigenous to this isolated country, and 
bears most plentif uUy, as the right half of the character (which means a million) would seem to 
indicate. The trees are often grafted, but the kernels of these are not officinal. The \^ >|^|^ 
(FM-faw), is the Nectarine. ^ i§f^ (Pirig-t^au) and ^ '^^ (Iloh-t^au) are names of the 
" flat peach," of excellent flavour and foreign origin. -^ ^^ {Kin-t^an) is a yellow fruited 
peach. Varieties from Persia, Kwanlun and elsewhere are named in great profusion. The 
Chinese have a vicious way of plucking these, and many other fruits, before they are ripe. 
A kmd of vinegar was formerly made from the pulp of the fruit Peaches ai^ thought to 
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Boit lang-diaeases. The kernels (^ ^H) are given in coaghs, Uood-diseaBes, rhcumaUBm, 
amenorrhcea and worms. They resemble abnond-pips in their action. Peacb-flowerB are put 
down as laxative, diuretic, sedative and vermifuge. The bark is given in jaundice, dropsy, 
hydrophobia dysmenorrhoea, asthma and many other diseases. 

FEAGH^mi. — "^J^ j^ (I^avrkiauX — ^The gmn flowing from inciaons in the bark of 
the peach-tree was formerly a favourite sedative, alterative, astringent and demulcent remedy. 

KBAR — ^ {Li\ j^ jj^ (Kic(ht8unff\ — The pear has been long known in China, if it 
be not indigenous to the country. It was introduced into India from China, along with the 
peach, accoiding to Mr. Eitel. fSl ^ (Po^t), ^ ^ {Hiang-li), ^ ^ {Pehrlii and 
fl^ Sc (^t*^^~^0 are northern varieties, brought from Shingking and PehchihlL Many 
other kinds are known, but the actual Chinese pear is a woody and tasteless fruit The char 
racter ^^ (jfang) stands for the genus Pyrus, the character y^ (Lf) having been given to 
the fruit from the belief that it tended to cause, or to aggravate dysentery (^^) or ^^ the 
sharp iralady). Laxative, diuretic, cooling, anti-vinous^ tussio and expectorant quaHties are 
assigned to it The flowers and bark are given in fever, cholera and dysentery. 

FEABLA8H ^ ^ (Kiefpsha), — This is a kind of home-made potash, used to raise 

bread, or as an alkaline ley to remove grease and dirt 

PBABLaABIBY. —^ ^ ^ (/-tW.— See Job's tears {Coix lackrymalial 

PSHHTBOTAI._See Mint, 

PSOVT.— See Pceoma. 

TXOnh ALBI7I0EA — ^ I^ |^ (Pelhchoh^ohX—Tbe root of this Banuncnlaceons 
plant is m great repute with Chinese doctors as a tonic, alterative, astringent and general reme- 
dy in diseases of females. It comes from Hwui-chau-fu in Nganhwui, and from Honan. 
It occurs in hard, heavy pieces^ tipering, of the size of the thumbs or middle finger, and 
from four to dx inches long. It is of a pinkish-white colour, and marked with scars and tu- 
bercles on the outside, and is white or brownish, and semi-translucent in the interior. 

PJBOVIA MOUTAK. — ^ -J^ (.VaM-ton).— This favourite flower of the Chinese gardeners, 
who make more thim thirty varieties, has quite a literature of its own. By long care the plant 
has been rendered suffruticoee. It is met with in the valley of the Yanglsze, and in Shensi 
and Honan. Yen-ngan-fu (Shenn), Tsau-chau-fii (Shantung and Ho-nan-fu (Honan), supply 
the roaghly-quilled bark of the root (^ ^) which is largely prescribed in congestione, blood- 
diseases, menstrual disorders, bsemorrhages and in cases of vermes. It is met with in quills, 
three or four inches long, dark-brown on the outside, and of a pinkish colour on the inside, and 
on the broken surface. It has a warm flavour and but little smell. 

PJIOHIA BUBSA.— ^ :^ 1^ (aiih<hoh-yoh\ 7] jf^ {Tiau^Jn), }\\ :^ {Ch'uen. 
choh), — This drug is brought from SechWn and elsewhere. It is used as a carminative, de- 
obstrueit and alterative drug. It is in straight, pinkish-buff pieces, smaller than the other 
peony-roots, and frirrowed longitudinally. 

P2PP£B4X)BHB — ]^ ^ (//t^/^rou).— Large quantities of the white and black varie- 
ties of pepper, which the Chinese regard as perfectly distinct kinds, are brought to Hankow, by 
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way of NingpOy for ^stribation to the other provinces <^ CeDtral and Weetera China. It m 
imported from Malabar, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and Malacca to a great extent India tannaij 
Bupfilied the article^ used bj the Chinese as a warm stimulant stomachic, carminatirey deriFa- 
tive, antiperiodic and diaphoretic drag, and to some extent as a con<hment at the tables of the 
wealthy. The common capsicum is too cheap to be replaced by the foreign artide^ bat Mr. 
BowRA of the Imperial Customs reports that attempts have been made msaccesEfoIlj, to raiso 
the pepper-vine, which grows wild on the island of Hainan. The white pepper ii prefened to 
the black, and is largely parcbased at Ningpa 

PKPFEB, OBOXnn) — ]^ 1^ 1^ (Hu-tsiau'tmen). — ^This article is never seen amcDgst 
the Cbinese, miconnected with foreigners. Capsicum-pulp replaces both this and mostaid as 
the condiment of the million. 

Ifint 
FaicVs Gizzard. 

FSBeULABIA OOOBATXBSIIIA — '^ ^ ^ {Ye-lcu^hiangX—T^m fragrant Asckpiad 
plant is not known to have any medicinal use. It is remarkable as occurring in the same or- 
der as the fetid Carrion-plant Some species of Pergularia are edible. 

PEBSnmOH — i^ (r'wt), j^ (r*«zc).— These are the juicy, sweet, but occaaanaDy 
austere, fruits of the Dlospyros Eaki and other species of this Ebenaceous genus. See Dioqnf^ 
roe Kakt\ 

PBTBOUEUV.— ^ m Y^ {Shth-mui/uX ^K >^ vA {Liurhwang-yu).—K fbD accoont 
of this and similar aubstaoces will be found under the articles of Bitumen and Naptha. At the 
present time Tseh-chaa-fh in Shansi (south-west), yields a kind of petroleum, or rock-oiL In 
Kia-ting-fu (Sech aen) there are oil or fire-wells, from five hundred to three thousand feet deep, 
which yield an inflammable gas (methane) and an oily, greenish, oombostible petrQleom4ika 
liquid, containing paraffinc. These wells (jA^ ^) have existed since the days of Wtirtstrng^ 
the ninth Mitig emperor. The gas is said by Mr. Wyue to be used to evaporate the brine 
found in the same neighboarhood. 

nmniTBZX — J^ (rim), Q jDX -^^ (PeA-^wn-^^e).— This aliceous, or quartaoee, in- 
gredient is used in making porcelain, and is not carefully distinguished by the Chinese fncm the 
Kaolin, or decomposed febpar, which b employed medicinally as an absorbent and astringent 
powder, 

P2WTSB. — ^^ (Si/t). — ^Tin and pewter are not distinguished with suflScient care by the 
Chinese and those who employ their nomenclature. The ores come from Yunnan, and from 
Kwei-yang-clian in Hunan, which latter pLace also yields what is probably an antimonial ore. 
The only medical point of interest is that cases of poisoning are known to occur from the use of 
jx)wlcr in making wine-vessels. 

PHABBITIB (OOHVOLVULUB) Hit — ^ ^ ^ (K'ien-inu-tsze).— The mbced triangular 
Bccils of the black {^ -^f*), and white (Q -fh ) seeded varieties of this plant are met with 
in Chinese drng-shojw. They arc used, sensibly cnongh for a wonder, as purgatives and diure- 
tics in dropsy, in coiistipation and in cases of wonus. They have a sweetish and subacrid taste. 
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Thdj contain a br^wn and pargatire resin, accorJiiig to Dr. O. Bmro. They are nsed as a 
Babstitute for jalap in the Indian PLarmacopaela, where direction will be found for preparing 
the Extract, Resinous Extract, Tinctore and Compound Powder of KaladcmOy the name by 
which the black seeds are known in India. 

PHA8E0LU8 AH0UI.ATU8_j^ g (Luh'iau).—T\m is an identification by Tatabinov. 
The Pen Tscai mcludes one or two kinds of Phaseolus under this name. The vetch is called 
by the name Luhiau in Hankow. China is remakably rich in many kinds of bean, some of 
which are very rich in dL Other kinds have been imported for growth, as the names often 
indicate. Curry is very much improved by the addition of some of these Phaseoll See Vicia 
Botiva, 

PHBAOMITES — ^ {Lu), ^ {Tih\ ^ (TFh).— The banks, manhes and shoals, or 
islands, of the Yangtsze River are covered with the tall, tufted reeds which yield an annual 
growth to the people, who cut them down on the subsidence of the floods. These reed-beds 
yield a considerable revenue to the government, and form the fuel ( jf^ ^), for a large pro- 
portion of the people of Hupeh, Eiangsi, Nganliwni, Eiangnan, dec., who use them as well for 
building hovels, making mats and hurdles, and eat the young shoots as food. The shoots of 
thb bamboo of the central provinces, are diuretic. The large long, leaves are reputed to be 
cooling and are often used to wrap up the three-cornered dumplings of glutmous rice eaten at 
the dragon-boat festival of the fiflh month. The ashes of the stem are used as an escharotic. The 
root is believed to be cooling, stomachic and astringent These reeds grow to the height of 
■ome twelve to dghteen feet, and are readily distinguished by their fistular stems, topped by the 
nlky flag which marks the inflorescence. 

PHTTBiniA (?) — 1^ ^ {Tangsaii). — ^The root of a Campanulaceons plant is sometimes 
met with bearing this name, usually given to a kind of Bastard Ginseng. 

PHTTOLACGA OCTAHBBA.—]^ ^ (5Aai}^/uA).— This is an edible plant met with in 
gardens, and upon the roadsides in Hupeh, Shensi and KiangsL The eight stamens and eight 
carpels of this plant distinguish it from the Pocan Bush of the United States, which is a very 
acrid species of the same genup. It is emetic (the root), hydragogtie, anti-arthritic and discutient 
The flowers (^ ^10 are oflScinal in apoplexy. 

PIO—^ (CAfi).— See Pork 

PIG'S TUBEBS. — ^ 3^ (CAo-Zi'/i^).— These are tuberiform todies of an irregular size, 
and compared by the Chinese to pig's dung. They are covered with a thin, dark-brown, roughened 
cuticle, often worm-eaten, and are much lighter than the Fuhrling (Pachyma) with which they 
have nothing in common but half the name. The interior is of a yellowish-brown colour, and 
very much resembles cork. They have no noticeable smell or taste. They are produced as an 
excrescence upon the trunk, or rootstock, of the Liquidambar (fSt^ ^^"^7 ^ genus of the order 
of AlUngiacese. Other trees are said to produce it, or similar corky ridges. Most of the dnig 
comes from the south, the trees in the north not producing this morbid outgrowth. It is recom- 
mended in fevex^ fluxes and urinary disorders. The character ling is said to have formerly been 
written as that for spirit (^S), a term applied to the tree itself. 
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POM OF AB8AF<ETn>A.— i;^ |^ ^ (O'-ttet-huxml— These pills, conteining oipimcnt 
and dog-gall, are given in abdominal obstructions. Pills of assafoetida are said to be given to 
opium-eonokers as a placeba They answer better in the flatulence of dyspepsia bo omstantly 
complained of by the Chinese. 

PILLS OF ALOES AHD IBOH.—^^g )jg ^ {^un^-kiv^-himnl—Tbe Chinese books con- 
tain prescriptions for emmenagoguo pills, contAining croton-oil, rhubarb and snlphate of iron. 
Pills containing myrrh and aloes, with or without iron, may be called by this same name. 
Manstraal disorders, attended with leucorrhxa, are very common in China. 

POLS OF OAIOIIEL — ^ |^ ^ (^in^-/«n-^v/n).— Calomel is laigdy used in Chinese 
medical practice as a ^Ig p^ {Tt-^oh), or "eh'minating medicine." 

POLS OF 6IH8SKG — ^ Jg ^ (Tsot-toaw-^ran).— See Ginseng. 

PILLS OF MEBCUBT. — jjC ^R /L {Skwm-ijxiV'hwan) , — ^Mereury was formerly used in 
the form of blue pill," a conserve of dates being nsed to exUngiush the meremy. 

PILLS OF OPIUM — ^ Y^ ^ {Sang-pau'tszeX—Thk is a name given to pills of ** raw " 
opium, employed by suicidal persons, and by not a few fraudulent abstainers from opium-smok* 
ing. (3ood extract of opiimi for making opium -pills might be obtained from China for nse 
at home. 

YSn* — 7^ {San)j J^ TfC (Sha-muJi), — ^This Coniferous tree (Caumnghamia Sinenas) 
grows in the southern, central and western provinces of China, and in Japan, from which latter 
place the Chinese at one time import^ its timber. Its short, stiff pointed leavei^ and its 
avoidance of the sea-coast, have been remarked by Mr. Sampson as distinguidiing featmcs of 
this fine tree. The timber is much valued for making coffins, flrx)riug, furniture and hoose-fraineB, 
as it is less liable to the attacks of insects than the Pinus Sinensis (>^ }^), but is not so 
suitable for piles as the latter, if the ground be i^ermanently damp. The destruction of piles is 
almost certain if the tops of the piles show above ground, and are alternately exposed to air and 
water. Charcoal for maldng gimpowder is usually procured from the Canninghamia woocL 
AD parts of the tree are officinal as stimulant, tonic and sedative remedies. 

PIHBLUA TUBEBIFEBA — See Mtdsuminer EooL 

PIHTJS SUCGINIFEB — ^ Jg (5w;7^-«^i^).— Cbii-chau-fu m Chehkiang yields this 
fossil Conifer, which is associated in Chinese works with asbestiis and amber. 

PMim ABVEH8B_g^ g {Wan-Um),'^ /\s g T/^-^Wtt^au).— This kind of 
pea would seem to have been introduced from tlie country of the Uigurs, during the a ang 
time. The peas are eaten when fresli, but they boil very hard. The dried peas are speckled 
and purplish, and are ground into a fine yellowish meal ij^ ]§ f^) which is much used in 
the streets of Hankow, where itinerant stall-keei)erB cook it up with rice-flonr as a kindof gniel. 
Nutrient, astringent and diuretic properties are ascribed to this pea. 

PITCH — j0^ j^ ^ {Sto\g'SJiu-hm\ — ^Black Dammar and impure Elemi replace 
pitch and tar in China. See Tar. 

PLAHTAGO MAJOB — ^ -^ {Ch'e-t6un).—T!V\s coiniiion "carUrack" plant was 
formerly eaten as a pot-herb. The small, reddish-black, mucilaginous seed ('|j|' \Il) are mnch 
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med as a diiuetlc, pectoral, demulcent, ionic and anti-rhenmatic doce. 
PLAHTAIH — gj ^._See Banana, 

PIA8TEB, BUSTEBIHG^]^ f^f ^ |^ (Pa».miVf«-&«-^oA).— This plaster of the 
Mylabris Cichorii is not prepared in the same formal way as the Empl. Cantharidmn of Ea* 
lope. See Bafs dung, 

PLA8TBBOr0AllPHOB(BAB0S),_^ >^^ W 11 iPmp'pim-katM/oh).—An expen- 
iivei warm plaster is in much repute amongst the Chinese, under this name. 

PLA8TEB OF I8IH0LA9B.— J| ^ ^ ( rt<4»itt^Vm).— Strips of thm isinglass were 
the old adhesiTe plaster of Chinese surgical practice, but they are never met with at the present 
time. Seaweed gelatine has to a great extent replaced genuine iwin glaja^ in China. 

PLA8TEB, LBAX)^^ |I£ fg^ ^ ^ (Mih^o^sanp^kaui/ohX—TbiB adhesire plaster 
was formerly prepared from litharge, as the name bidicates, but is now seldom met with. 

PLASTEB OP 0PIU1I_!^ ^ ^ ^ (Ta-p'ieftJbau^hl—AB the prepared opium 
is always at hand in China, this plaster is easOy extemporised, and sometunes actually used by 
the natives who understand the use of opium in all its forms. 

PLA8TSB OP BBSIH — ;f^ ^ ^ ^ (Sung-^umg-kau^hX—TlaB plaster is much 
used in dressing sores, carbuncles and wounds in China, where plasters of all kinds replace the 
ointments of European practice. 

PLA8TSB, sncxiVO.— ^ P ^ ^ (Hoh-k'atOxxur^o^.—ATl the filthy, bhick, 
nostral plastere, compounded of resin and wood-oil, with which the Chinese so love to dose up 
foul and festering wounds and sores of every kind, may well be called sticking plasters. 
The common adhesive plaster of Europe goes well enough by this name, and is in great repute 
amongst the Chinese patients of Mission Haspitals^ who look upon plasteis as almost a part of 
their wearing-apparel. Adhesive plaster should be very carefully rolled up with a layer of 
tissue-paper, to prevent its matting together in hot weather. 

PIASTER, WHITE — g ^ ^ {Pehrkau-yohl—Thh Chinese "" white plaster" is rather 
an ointment than a plaster, as is often the case in Chinese pharmacy. It is made firom 
calomel, calamine, cosmetic powder, white and yeOow wax, musk, Borneo camphor and lazd. 
It is a very good sample of a Chinese plaster, and is applied to chronic ulcers and to bites. 

PIASTSB OP PABI8_j^ ^ ^ {Shuhshih'hauX—THnB heated gypsum, or sul- 
phate of lune, is used as a desiccating application to sores and herpetic eruptions. 

PIATOnm. — Q ^^ (Pe/hkin\ — ^This name " white metal " has been some time in use 
in Anglo-Chinese works on chemistry, but is liable to some objection as it is already applied in 
the Pen Tsau to silver. 

PLATTOODOH GEAVDIPLOBim.— ;|^ j^ {Kihrhang\ j^ J^ (JTiA-Aufi^).— This 
plant is a kind of BeU-wort (Campannlaces?) with red stems. It is said to have insecticidal pro-* 
perties, and is used to falsify Ginseng, like many other of the Campandace^ The root is 
brought from Sech uen, from Teh-ngan-fu in Hupeh, Hwai-king-ih in Honan, and from Nmg- 
wii-fu in Shansi. It occurs in short, dark, brown pieces, much shriveUed and wrinkled, and 
sometimes monili&nn, varying in Goze from that of a little finger to a writing-quill, or even 
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smallex. It has little odour or flaToor, bat is used as a tonici astringent, canmnative, sedative, 
pectoral, stomachic, deobstraent, venuifiige and odontalgic remedy, so-called. 

mm. — ^ (Lc), ^ ^ -^ {Kiarkmff48ze).'^Tbe genus Fnmns is often express- 
ed by the Chinese ^ (Met), applied to other fruits as well J§ |^ j!^ (Ka4mff4da) is the 
Chinese equivalent of the Sanscrit name of the pluuL Wild and very many cultivated kinds of 
plum of good Bse and flavour are met with in the central prorinoes. The word ^ (Nad also 
stands for some of the members of the genus Fhmus. I^nm-jam was formerly in vogue 
in China. The doubtf ofaieaB of the plum as a wholesome fruit is shared by old Chinese writers, 
who attribute several injurious, or even pcMsonous, qualities to the fruit The kenids of the 
plum-stone are used m the same way as those of the apricot and almond. The rootrbark was 
Ibnneriy used as an antifebrile remedy. Dr. Bbetschkeider gives an dm4eaved plum {Jl[§f 
^^ ^^) as the Plrunas trichocarpa. Q S» ^BF i^^^0r4an4»anff) is the name of certain flat, 
amygdaloid kemeb^ brought from Shenn, and used in coughs. They formerly came from 
Asia. 

nmiBAGO ZETLAHICA — Ij^ ^ jfQ[ (F^n^oK^n^).— The poisonous rt)ot of thk acrid 
plant, which flowers in the ninth month, when ** the wild geese come," is sudorific, dalagogue, 
anti-periodic and vesicatory. There is a white and a red variety in China, but no notice of the 
plant has been found in the medical works. The qeeds are prescribed in rheumatism, neuralgia 
and as an eyewaah. The people of India and Java use this and other q)eciei^ perhaps com- 
mon in China, as sudorifius and counter-irritants. A peculiar crystaDiable principle, Plnm- 
bagin, resides in these plants, which judging from experience in Southern India, axe worth a 
trial in leprosy. 

PLUMIJUUA ACUMIHATA. — See Egg-flawer. 

IOiaon_^ 1^ (TV^oA), ^ ^ A fi^ ISI (Lmii-hwd^nr^^ and 

orthodox medicines are called J^ p^ (A'uxm-yoA). Mineral substances are seldom met with 
in druggists* shops. Arsenious acid, orpiment, copperas, mercury, Borneo camphor, musk, nux 
vomica beans and gold leaf axe substances, said to be taken by Chinese suicides, or used by 
pcNsoners. The most common and convenient poison is opium, a drug always at hand. Man- 
darins di high rank wear on their persons a small bead, filled with what is called peacock's 
Uood. This they are said to take when they desire to destroy themselves suddenly. Wood- 
oil, vc^table tallow and the pods of acacia condnna are the ordmary remedies given by the 
Chinese in the cases of poisoning which are made out during life. To their credit they are not 
common in the interior of the cijantry. 

Y0I80K4>AX — m 1^ ^ (rm-/tt-to»).— This is ths Rhus senu-alala, the tree upon 
which the Nut-galls ( jj^ "^ -]f-) are said by Hanbury to be produced. This and Rhus suc- 
cedanea, the Kabrastnghi of India, furnish some of the Chinese varnish from their fruits, which 
contain reniform seeds, said by some to be eaten by children. The finit is said to be sialagogue* 
expectorant, alterative and astringent The name of Yen (salt) is given to the fruits because 
of the pollen of the flowers, which was formerly used as a coudiment like salt in flavouring 
souf 8. The bark is prescribed in the Fen Tsau in gin-drinker*s jaundice, and as an astringent 
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and anthelmintic. 

FOLYGALA TBHTOTOLIA — ^ ^j^ ( riien-€//f).— Tie root of thia plant is brought from 
Sui-teh chau (SbensO and K'ai-fung fn (Honan) in contorted, quilled pieces, lai^ger than a 
wriUng-quil], marked IransverEcly, and of a brownish-yellow colour. It is sometimes quite 
tubular, the central vascular portion of the root having been removed. The taste is sweetish 
and somewhat acrid. This drug (j|^ j^ p^) is used in cjnanche, cough, carbuncle and 
mammary abscess, and the leaves are given in spermatorrhaea. The drug may be used aa a 
cheap substitute for senega. 

FOLYGOVini AMPHIBIUli — ^ ^ (T'i^/kiw).— This plant yields a root which the ex- 
perience of French practitioners suggests as worthy of trial in those cases for which Sarza is 
prescribed. See Stnarhoeed. 

POLTOOHXTH AVICULAKB — ^ ^ (^Wei^jui),— The dried root of this plant, which is the 
common knotgrass, confounded with Leguminous plants, and some preparation of the Bamboa 
It b used as a demulcent, pectoral and tonic nostrum. See BatnbocHrhizome and Polygonum 
hydropiper. 

POLTOOHUM BABBATUM — % ^ (J/ou-Ztou).— The seeds of this plant are used in 
India and in China, in spite of their acridity, in colic and choleraic affections. The leaves and 
stalks are used as a wash for calloiis and cancroid ulcers, strumous sores and indolent ulceis. 

POLTGOHUM HYDBOPIPEB — ^ ^ (P'lfn-cAuA).— The description m the Pen Taaa 
points rather to the P. aviculaie, and a ^[fC ^ appears to answer more to the common Water 
Dropwort, the name of the P. hydropiper. Its juice is used as a wash in itching affections of 
the skin, and the plant is prescribed as a diiuetic, carminative and anthelmintic. The plant is 
used to make a kind of flux for use in operating on metals, and as an addition to cane-juice, in 
place of lime. 

POLTOOHUM TIHCTOBUX.— ^ |^ {la-iungX—HhQ roundish leaves of this indigo-plant 
are prescribed in the Pen Taau as a remedy, in petechial and other fevers. 

POLTGOHTJll — j\\ 1^ Siau-tsingX — ^The leaves of some species of Polygonum, probably 
used m the south as a source of indigo, are employed internally and topically in much the same 
way as the P. barbatum. 

P0LTP0BU8 AllTHEL]lurTI0U8_>f^ ^ (CAmA-^gii).— This fungus growing upon the 
branches, joints and roots (according to some) of the bamboo, attains the size of a pullet's egg. 
It is of a brownish colour, and is poisonous, according to Chinese doctors, who use it as an 
anthelmintic and astringent drug. The Biumese call this fungus Wa-mo or Tftan-mo, See PL 
of India, page 258. 

POLTPOBUB iSflABros.—^ {Chi), ^ ^ !^ (Ling^hi-ts'aul—miij sorts of fungi, 
exhibiting various colours at different stages of their growth or death, and having some degree 
of lummomty in the dark, are described in the Pen Taau at great lengtL They are said to be 
magical in their effects in certain diseases, and to confer longevity. The name is often found 
on Chinese drug-shop signboards, and something is alwa}'8 concocted to answer to the demand 
for it. The scEamum is often called ^ ^ {CU-ma). 
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FOMEGBANATE. — ^^ ^ ^^ (Nt/an-^Itih-liu). — ^The pomegranate, vrhose frait is com- 
pared to a tumoiir, is not a native of China, Chang K'icn of the Han dynasty having brought 
it from NaarvMh kwoh (Cabul). The character for N^an is often dropped. The flowering 
shrub is much coltivatcd in China, and many varieties, including a large white-flowered kind, 
have been produced by Chinese gardenera. The red fruit, bursting open and revealing the 
numerous seeds, is compared to a grinning mouth of teeth. The fruit is lai^Iy eaten, the best 
coming from Yu-chau hien in Honan, and from Han-yang fu and TSmg-shan hien in Hupeh. 
The flowers are used with iron to make a hair-dye, and the root is ^ven as a tonic, astringent 
anthehnintic and emmenagogiie. 

P01IBaBAHATE-PKKL._:g ^ ^ (5/tt^/m^V).— The dried pericarp of the Punica 
Granatum, or Pomegranate, is largely collected and use as an astringent, tonic, autl-riieumaticy 
anthelmintic remedy, and to make eye-washes. It has an excellent eflect in the chronic dysen- 
tery and numerous fluxes to which the Chinese, male and female, are so generally subject ta 
It is also a ufieful remedy in that common disease, prolapse of the rectum. 

FOPULUB 8PIK08A — J^ 3^ ^g ( Yavr-yang-hoK), — ^This is a species of poplar growing 
in Han-chung fu (Shensi), I'-chau fu (Shantung), and Siang-yang fu (Hupeh). The cordate, 
acuminate, shining, netted leaves, with sharp, irregular teeth on the edge, and downy under- 
neath, are used along with the small branches, as a tonic, stimulant^ aphrodisiac, anti-rbeumatio 
and opthalmic remedy. 

P0PULU8 TBEMULA,—:^ |^ (Fm-i).— This is the Aspen, found m the valley of the 
Yangtsze, and other places. The bark is used as a tonic and febrifuge. 

fOFFT, SEB — j^ :^ ^ {Hufuj-ying'SuJii. — ^The Pen Taau barely menti(Mis this phut 
as a kind of poppy confounded with the opium-poppy. 

POPPY, WHITE.-J^ -^ 151 {Yvig4sz€'su]i\—l!\i)& name "jar-fruit millet'* refers to 
the shape of the poppy capsule and its small millet-Iikc seed, on the utrength of which the poppy 
is found in the Pen Ts^au amongst the Cereal?, just as its red sister is found in nature 
amongst the com. The Papaver somniferum has long been grown in China, having come 
from PersiH or Arabia, in all probability. Tlie flower was used as an ornament, and the small 
seeds (|iqj y^ were made into a gruel, or cnishtnl to produce an excellent oil Several spkii- 
did varieties of the poppy are given in old lists of flowers. The gruel was given in dyspepsia 
and diarrhoea. The capsule {{^ ^f^ ^[) was used in medicine before regularly set down in 
books as a sedative, anti-rheumatic, astringent, tussle and tonic remedy. The young herbage 
of the plant was formerly eaten as a pot-herb. The poppy was, and is still, planted in good 
soil at tlie ninth or tenth month of the year. It flowers in the third month and sooii 
afterwards seeds. For a long time the capsule satisfied the necessities of the Chinese, but who 
taught them the use of the juice, and its manu^icture into opium, is unknown. The cultiva- 
tion of the poppy, which is now carried on largely in Yunnan and Sech uen, and in all parts dL 
the empire, is a punishable ofltmce according to the Tartar Code, and Imperial edicts have 
been, and still are, issued against the growth of the [)lant. S'mce the autunm of 1868, native 
dnig has formed a common article of commerce at Hankow, and its exportation has been allow- 
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ed under provisional regnlationSy made by the highest provincial anthorities. See Opium, 

POBK — ^ 0^ (Chii-Jau). — The pig has been domesticated in China for thousands 
of years. The Chinese and Siamese breeds are varieties of the socalled Sns Indica. The flesh 
of the oidinary black pig of Chinese towns in Central China, is by no means fine-flavoar 
ed, in spite of its praise by the natives of Hunan and HupeL The skin is very thick, and the 
amoont of fat very considerable when the bad quality of the food given to the iIl-&voured beast 
is duly borne in mind. This shows the " proofy " quality of the Chinese breed, recommending 
it to European breeders as an excellent cross for their own better-looking animals, too often 
very slow in fattening for the market The body of the pig is usually blown up after killings 
just as that of the calf is at home. This rendeiB Chinese pork much lighter, and more digesti- 
ble. The flesh of the sow (]p^) is forbidden to the sick, and seems to be podtively unwhole- 
some, selling at a very low price in Hankow. Pork is said to produce phlegm, and is coor 
^dered to be bad for those suffering from healing wounds, abscesses and strumous^ or inflamed 
jomts. The porcine disease called ^ /(^ {Mishd, is the "measle'* of European pigs^ the 
Trichina of veterinarians. The fusiform Trichina, contained m its cyst, is not unlike the 
'^ heart of rice," as the Chinese name sgm'fies. It has been found to the extent of two per cent 
in the pigs of the Hankow market, but no case of trichiasis has been met with amongst the 
Chinese. Every part of the pig is assumed to have some special medicinal property. The 
liver and lungs are commonly employed to make soup for convalescents^ who almost invariably 
make this terrible piece of extravagance the climax of their recovery. The Uood of the pig is 
carefully collected, cooked and hawked about the streets of Hankow at m'ghts as a favourite 
supper of the million. Pig^s feet make a gelatinous broth, much used as a wash for irritable 
carbuncular and other sores. Nothing is ever wasted in China, the seat of all economy, except 
that of poor human life. 

fOBTULACA OLEBACSA.— ^ i^ "^ (Ma-ch'i-hien),—BoFFMAS acd Schultes give 
this as the identification of one of the Chinese plants called Mordii-hien, See Amaranthua 
oieraceus, 

SORT WISE, — ^ ^ ^ (P^u-t^au-isiu), — ^Wine, sack and brandy have been made in 
China since the T ang and Mongol dynasties. P'ing-yang-fii and Tai-yuen-fu in Shansi, one 
of the north-western provinces, were famous places for grape-wine, having probably derived the 
method from the Uigurs, and from Centnd Asia. In spite of the fusel-oil in the native wines, 
tho Chinese dread the strong wines of Europe. The Pen Tsau attributes highly poisonous 
qualities to these wines when old, and recommends their cautious use as stimidanls. Claret is 
commonly called JJQC ^ (IIun^4sm), or "red wine." See Brantfy. 

POTASH.— ;g ^ (SMlhkien), ^ ^ {Hwm4den\—K kind of pearlash, xx wood-ash, is 
spoken of in the Pen Tsau as coming from Tsf-ntngH^hau, in the south-western part of 
the province i£ Shantung. It is there made by burning the Compofdte, Polygonaoeous and 
other inland plants, and making the ash into a thick mass by the addition of meal of some 
kind. This is sold and used as an alkali for raiang bread, cleaning clothes and other purposes 
for which such a substance might be required. There is some carbonate of pot^ish in this 
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salt, which is n>coinmeD(ka in dyspepsia, and as an alterative or deol«tnient i^medy. Diseases 
of the eye were foniierly ta'ateil ^ith this cnide alkali. It is now almos?t entirely replact'd 
by the c(>mmon naUve carbonat« of soda, brought from Thibet ar.d Mongnha, by way of Kal- 
gan. ToLash and Soda have never Iwn carefully dlsthigui^hed by Chinese wrilere. 
POTASH. HTTKATKaF—lfg ;5. S.^ S^dtpctrc. 

P0TAT0._7^ ^ {Yiv,r;.sJui\ Jt ^ (r'r/w/.;).— The Pen Tsan speaks of a Inber 
under the latter name of tti-i/tl which i» in all pi>:>bal>ility the cc^mmon fore^ign [X)Uto, then not 
well known. Tlie Dutch prolxiMy re-introducod this excellent ve-i-table, which is sometimes 
called W R3 :^ (//t-/a/lW^'), or "Dutch yam." It is now groTi-n m Sechuen, C^ntial and 
Southern Chiua but is only consimicJ by foreigners. R^.nian Cathulic priests, havmg traditional 
lecoHecliv^ns d" Ireliud, have wkcly inlrcKluced the jx^lato as a crop, to go with the i»ig, and 
to sa\'e their converts from tlie const^quences of dearth or drought 

WULHCK OF HEAH—^ it ©1 ^ (-1 A/./".',/:;-^! A)._Veiy cheap and efficient 
poultices may be made by mixing lolmg dec^K.tiou of AL/^Icaria-tlowers ^ith t\ beaten bran, 
whirh contains enough of the llour to enable it to k»Id t.^gudicr. Adding a hltle linsecd-meal 
greatly improves the p>uliice. Poultices are a Chinese apj.lication to hon\Q extent 

POULTICE OP BEZAD._|5 ^^^ (.l/;c-»i-;...,r.V/o/.).-This is aldom used in 
Chinese hospital-practice, from its exj^'iise. S<* B.fmL 

POULTICB OF CABB0T8._j^ ^ ^ Ife ^ nu.:^^p\l^fH-;y.h\-TUs makes an 
excellent stimidalmg apjuication to the very in IvJunt and fetid &>res to wlJch the Chmese are 
80 mii^-ersally subject The carrot is veni- j-kntlful in Chuja. l»ut is rather smaL 

POULTICE OF CHAE00AL_^ J^ ^ 1^ ^ (P,/«^r«..>/,-/./-v.7A-TLis pailicidar 
nkxle of using chare«.^l is not known to Iv asc^i in China. Sc-e CV/rcrt//. 

POULTICE or LIOTEEDJIEAL._]5g {jR ffe ^ (/Z..-.. ,-/.-/.v).-See Li».HaI-m^jl. 

POULTICE OF MUSTAKD.-^ ^ ^ ^A'.,i ..l.^;:\^Jr^ ,,.,:d ihw^tor. or j^niltxe, 
is nt>t iL^\l by the ChliK-se, vh > n-^- the caic^i -uiu as a raUfaciviit Tney ak> chew giurrcr, 
and apply it as a i-xilti^v, or jl;i>ur, to j^aiiJul {hJ-.jw 

POUHCE.—^ IS 'H* 1-^/"''-.-::-: /.>.— This the i^wlertd lonts of the cultk-fish, is a 
venr comm^Ma domestic renx^ly fv* sl^^pping the ll jw of bl^.d fr:m wounds, or for use as a 
duslir.g-jo^der for tlie ^kIn. 

POWDER OF CAPSICUll,_]5|g ^ |g (/A^ /..-i.c.V— S.* Cnfenn^ F^jj^. This 
jwwder is very u^iiVi in iIh? troatmtnt of s^'Uie forms of CLIii.^^ dysjiijtia. 

POWDSB OF CATZCHU ^OOMPOU^ ._j^ ^ /> (/.'wv/j^'v^.— Scare^4y known to 
the CLiix-st*. 

POWDEE OF CHALK (COMPOUTO^ —S^x^ T^.io '..•./ t-V-.'. ^..^ (G ^xwu/l 

POWDEB OF CIXCHOHA.—^ ^ ^ « A':. ^- •..>».. \y^T^^ jcv^dcr is mikcown to the 
CLL-.t'se, and the name b o.^ln.\L 6^\? i\ .'\,\ 

POWSES OF cnraAMOH (C01IP0Um\— ^^ ^ ^jj; {K'r,i-y;^:»A—TUs powder of 
ch.uk, c.i.uanov cardaiiNin-^x-K r".t:-« _:, c! 'Vt^ ai 1 r-j*-. * r if ci' :-.tt> n, cirlan^im-aec^ls 
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from diarrhcen, or spermatorrhoea. Cmnamon is something moro than a mere spico. 

POWDBB OF IPBCACUAHHA AKD OPIUM._!g| ^ ^ ( !«-/ i>«-^an).— This dmg, tho 
Dover's Powder of English pharmacy, has a most excellent effect on the Chinese constitution, 
and is Invaluable in the treatment of diarrhoea and dysentery, 

POWDBB OF JALAP (COMPOUHD)._;JC ^ ^ (JShidti^ku-mnX^ThQ true Jalap-root 
is not a native of China, but ascites is so common in Hupeh that this useful hydragogue may 
be well calletl the powder for ascites," the meaning of the name here coined. See Pharhitis KiL 

POWBEB OF BHUBABB AHD OINOEB. — ^ ^ ^ {Ta-hwcmg-san). — This powder makes 
an excellent dose for Chinese dyspeptics. 

FOWDEB, TONIC — ^^ J?J jj^ (Pu-wci'San). — Tonic and stomachic powders, containing 
a h'ttlc rhubarb, calumba, dried carbonate of soda, and a small quantity of the powdered nux 
vomica, are a sample of the dnigs m such great demand amongst tho dyspepUc Chinese, a 
numerous class. 

FULYI8 STYFTICirS — /^ ^ ^ (Pah-paU'taTi). — Tliis is a secret remedy, supposed to 
contain eight valuable panacea," in which lead always figures largely. All tho common 
nielJils are supjKJsed to enter into its comjx)sition, which varies with the comjx)undcr. It is used 
in cases of hiemorrhage, severe injury and syncope. 

PBECIFITATE, BED —See uMtraay, Red Oxide of. 

PBECIPITATE, WHITE — See Can\m^ Suhllniate. 

PBIVET. — See Lifpisfrwn lunduvif and WaX'&ce, 

PB080PI8 — ^ ^ ^ 5^ (C////-^rt-<«/«Vv/rtA).— Those "boar-tusk" pods of a Legu- 
minous tree growing in Shantung and Sech uen, are referred by Tatarinov to Gleditschia 
Sinensis, but are more probably those of a genus not far from Prosopis, as suggested by Hanbury. 
They are from two to four inches long, and from three-tenths to five-tenths of an inch broad, 
sickle-shaped, flattened transversely and the upper edge keeled. They are thick, indehiscent, 
and externally of a glazed, chocolate and even black colour. Internally they are filled with a 
yellow, spongy, villous substance, and seedless. The taste is very acrid. Their uses are much 
tho same as those of the Gleditschia, which see, 

PBUinrS — See Plwn. 

PBUBSIAHBLUE — -J^ ^ (Yang-tten). — ^This salt, a ferrocyanate of iron, is made by the 
Chinese at Canton, and various parts of China by Cantonese, who manufacture the yellow fer- 
Tocyanide of ix)tasBium from dry refuse animal matter, carbonate of potash and iron filings^ which 
are heated in a closely covered vessel The Cantonese keep it a great secret, but their article 
is the common, heavy, baeic 'Prussian Blue, probably prepared by precipitatbg a mixture of 
ordinary alum, and sulphate of iron (copperas) with the ferrocyanate of potash. It is of a bright 
blue colour and much used in some places as a dye, along with indigo. The cobur is not last- 
ing although much more brilliant than that of the common mdigo, tho univeisal dye of the 

Chinese. 

P80BALEA C0BTLIF0LIA_^ »^ gg iPtt-kuh</ti\ 1^^^ (i^(Hl«</iiX— This 
small Legnminoua plant is described as comii^ from Persia, and India, but is met with in the 
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flonth and west of China. The fiat, oval or dightlj remifonn, black, one-eeeded legnmes are 
about two or three lines long, and oflen retain the persistent, five-Iobcd ealyx. They have an 
aiomatic smell, and a bitter, aromatic flavour. They are used hi spcimatorrLxa and chronic 
Tisceral diseases. 

PTABMICA 8IBIBICA. — ^ ^ {TIwang4:t)y ^ ^ 77MY77?^-iS).— HoFTMAK and ScniXTES 
have identified one of the two or three plants known by these two names as the Ptannica Sibirica. 
The common plant is certainly the Sophora tomentosa. There is a Labiate plant, called ^g 
-^' or ^^ ^, brought from Yen-chaa fu in Shantung, which may be the Ptaimica. It is 
used as a tonic in much the same cases as the Sophora tomentosa, which sec. 

PTESOCABFm FLAVUB — ^ -^ {P\hmuh\ ^ if^ {JTwany-peh).— The bark of this 
laige Leguminous tree is sold in square, or rectangular pieces, from three to five inches long, 
rough on the outer surface, and smooth, or striated longitudinally, on the inner surface. The 
interior is of a deep yellow colom*, and the taste is very bitter. It varies a good deal in thick- 
ness, that from Hupeh province being the thinnest It is prescribed as a tonic, diuretic and 
anti-rheumatic. It is also used to dye silk of a yellow colour. 

PXmOCABPITS SAHTOLIHUa — 0fi ij^ {C/nh'tan), ^ ^ (Tt^'e-tanl—This Red Sandal 
Wood, used elsewhere as a colouring agent, is valued in China as a tonic, alterative, sedative and 
astringent remedy, increasing the circulation of congested parts, and thereby removing dropsical 
and other efiusions. Like all red substances it is supj^osed to act 6})ecially on the blood, and 
was formerly much used as a vulnerary remedy. It contains tannin and some gallic acid, with 
a peculiar colouring matter called Santolin. Mr. Eitel (" Handbook of Ch. Bud.'0 gives TcoAz- 
panuj or Rakta tchctndana as Sanscrit names of this wood. He also s{)eak8 of a Idnd of copper- 
brown sandal-wood under the Sanscrit name of Crosircfta tchincLma^ which is rendered into Chi- 
nese as ^p g JU ^g (Kiu^Jtau<luiirtaii), This is only obscurely referred to in the Pen 
Ts aiL Bed Sandal-wood comes from Canton province where the tree is said to grow, as well 
as in Yunnan. This wood is extensively used to adulterate the Lign-Aloes wood. 

FUCHAK — See Aucklatidia cost us. 

FUMELO — ;|;|| (Im).— See Shaddock, 

PTTMIGS-STOins. — ^ ^ (FaushiJt). — ^This substance is used by the Chinese in prepar- 
ing leather and bowstrings. It is recommended m the Pen Ta^au as a remedy in goitre, struma, 
tomourB, hernia, coughs, haemorrhages, urinary disorders, cutaneous and opthalmic diseases. 

PUPAUA OBHICITIATA.-^^ ^ (Niunsi?i\—Thk is a cultivated species of Amarantaceae, 
whoso roots are knotted and compared by the Chinese to the ^ cow's knee,'' a name agreeing 
with the trivial Latin name. Species of the aDied genera Achryanthcs and Cyathula are sold 
nnder the same name. The root is of a dark brown, or yellowish, colour, twisted, knotted, 
irregular, light and open in stnicture, with fibrous rootlets attached to it The interior is of a 
dirty-white colour, and the stufifhas little flavour. )\\ ^p ^ {Ch\tcti-n{u-sih\ is a coarser 
variety brought from Sech'uen. It wOl be observed that a character having the same sound ia 
substituted for tlie proper character given above. This is a universal practice with wholesale 
Oliineso druggist/^ ^ho so long as they adhere to tlie /^atne tmr^ as well as sound, never have 
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any beBitaUon in changing the character at pleasure, using generally a shorter one. '^ ^p 
1^ {Iluxti-mU'SihX is a specimen of this drug, brought fix>m Hwai-king fu in Honan, a great 
place for the cultivation of drugs. This occurs in straight, flexible pieces of the hhao of a small 
quill, wrinkled longitudinally, and of a brownish-yellow colour. The taste is bitterish, and 
somewhat acrid. This may be an Achr}'anlhes. The Pen Tsau speaks of a unsexual variety, 
aiid directs the staminifcrous plaut to be used. The shoots of all tliese plants are edible. The 
leaves are used to dilate the pupil of the eye. The root is much esteemed by the Chinese as a 
remedy in rheumatism, syphiUtic pains in the bones, ague, fever, urinary, puerperal and cutaneous 
diseases. The drug has probably some good effect in rheumatibm. In India diuretic and as- 
tringent properties are attributed to the Achryanthes aspera, which woidd appear from the 
description m tlie Pen Tsau to be one (^ the plants used under this name m dysuria, litluasis 
and hematuria. Some effect upon the uterus is attributed to it, as the drug is recommended 
in menorrhagia and retained placenta. 

PIJB8LAVX. — This is a name of the Portulaca oleracca, which see. 

FUTGHUK. — See AticJdandta cost us. 

PTBITS8 — See Irwi Pipi'tes. 

F7BU8 — See Pear and Mountain Ash, 

mm CTDOHIA — -^ JJJ^ Oftih-JtwaX -^ ij^}^ (il/uA-< W.— This small tire is found 
in Persia, Nepal, the Himalayas and North India. The large sour fruit of this Quince tree is 
brought from Honan, Scch uen, Kweichau and Nganhwui. The drug used is in the form of 
the dried, shrivelled, bisected, purplished-red halves of the fruit, deprived of the seeds, whoso 
demulcent properties are overlooked by the Chinese, with their usual perveraty. Every part 
<^ the plant is officinal as a sedative or astringent The dried pericarp is prescribed as an 
arthritic, sedative, cordial, stomachic and astringent remedy. The ashes of the fruit are used 
to ycaaon fish. Quince-seeds (Bhtdana or Bhirka-byy Hind.) are highly valued as a demulcent, 
tonic, and restorative by the Mahommedans of the East, accord ir.^r to J):. Waring. A very 
sour kind of fruit, brought from Sinen-ching-hien in Nganhwui, and ;.I.;o t<om Sechuen is call- 
ed ^ "^ jSi {Siuen'rmMtwtd, It was formerly used in the Imperial [>harmaceutical estab- 
lishment, which now forms, according to Dr. Dudgeon, a more important place than the Toi-t- 
yuen^ or Imperial College of Physicians. The Carica Papaya, or Papaw, is apparently includ- 
ed under this description m the Pen Tsau, 



QUABTZ, C0L0TmKD_5E ^ ^ ^ Wu^irshihyingl—l^Yiya name m the Pen Tiau 
includes several sorts of fluor*«par, caimgorum, quartz and siliceous minerals. Lai^ opaque, 
shining, white pieces of massive quarts (Q <^ ^j^, with smaller, regular, rhombohedral 
crystals, are brought from Tung-chau-fri in Shensi, from Tseh-chau-fu in Shana, and from 
Phantimg. The mineral is prescribed in the Pen Tsau in lung-diseases, jaundice and rheuma- 
tism. It enters into the oraiposition of a sort of Vinum Feiri, formerly used in sperroatoiTlxBa, 
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impolency and debility. 

QUASSIA. — Q "^ {Peh-muli), — This name, "white wood," is coined, as the drug is un- 
known to the Chinese pharmaciens. The chips make an excellent bitter menstruum. 

QlJEBCU8._See Oak, 

QUICKSILVEB. — See Mercwry, 

QUINCE — See Pyrus Cydonia, 

QUIiriKS, — ^ -j^ 7^ (Kin-tan-jmff). — This name is corned, by adding the character 
for floss to those adopted for Cinchona. Another name in use is ^^ ^j^ )^ ^g (Kui4i' 
nah-shwang). The objection to this is the stupid transliteration, and the fact that the last 
character shuxmg means a sublimate in what may be called Chinese chemical language. See 
Cinchonct, 

QITISQUALIS CHUTBHSIS — ^ ^ ^ {Sze-^ur^tsze).— The fruits of thia Combreta- 
ceous plant are named after a famous Chmese physician who introduced them more particularly 
into notice as a medicine. The fruits are about an inch, or one inch and a half long, ob- 
long, pointed at both ends, with a slight obliquity, and sharply pentagonal. The pericarp is 
smooth, hard, thin between the ridges, of a dark brown or black colour, and enclosing an oily 
seed with two cotyledons, which should be of a yellow colour. The taste is by no means un- 
pleasant Fruits showing any sign of dehiscence, or at aU worm-eaten, should be rejected. 
This drug origmally came from Annam, but the Chinese drug-market is now amply supplied 
from Canton, Fuhkien, Sech^uen and other provinces of the empire. Its great property is that 
of a safe and efficient vermifuge. Four or five seeds, roasted and eaten on the first morning of 
the month before taking any food, constitute the dose for Chinese children which seldom fails to 
expel worms. The Chinese seldom apply at Mission Hospitals for their children, sufifering 
from worms, which are very common amongst them. They asugn two reasons for this^ namely 
that they have such an excellent vermifuge in the Qnisquali»-frnit6^ and they further say 
that worms are necessary for the digestion of food, especially in the case of voracious and om- 
nivorous children I This shrub is the Liane vermifuge of the Mauritius, where the drug has 
caused spasms and some other ill effects when given in quantities of more than four or five of 
the fniits. In the Moluccas they have long enjoyed high repute as an anthelmintic, according 
to Dr. Wabinq's account in the Indian Pharmacopoeia. He says that the scandent shiiib is 
met with in Burmah, the Malayan Archipelago, and gardens in Indite, where it is called the 
Bangoon creeper. He reconmiends that four or five of these seeds be bruised and given with 
honey or jam, as an electuary, which suffices to expel the worms of children, especially lumbrici. 
This experience can be confirmed, and as the drug is cheap in China, it might be advantage- 
ously employed at home in place of those quack remedies for worms, of uncertain and unprofit- 
able character. The best fmits come to Hankow from Meichau in Scch ucn. 



J^ADISH, — Jj[£ ^ ^ {Ilwig-lo^^eJd. — The large, long or round, fleshy, subacrid roots 
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cf Rapban*i8 sativus, both rod and white, arc met with in abundance in all Chinese mar- 
kets. They are eztremdy coarse in their flavour, bat are ealen both raw and boOed. They 
make a capital garniture for other dishes. The third character "pth is often written as ^ffl (i>V). 
BAnr-WATES. — ^ ^ (rflnsAumi). — ^The ram-fall in Central China is very Lrregular 
and uncertain, and is becoming increasingly so, causing frequent, rapid and disastrous floods, 
in spite of the drainage afforded by the jfung-iiHg^ Poyang and other lakes, to say nothing c^ 
the great river Yangtsze. This is to be referred in great part to the destruction of the forests 
and trees of the country, which has taken place at the hands of the wicked rebels, and the 
worse soldiers of the imperial armies. From the absence of smoke and chemical works, rain- 
water in China is very pure. The rain of particular seasons of the year is believed by the Chi- 
nese to have special medicinal properties. That &ning on the Dragon-boat Festival of the 
fifth day of the fifth month is called ' holy water," and is said to be cooling, sedative and ex- 
pectorant Rain-water falling during the night is deemed to be anthelmintic. If rain-water 
be collected in spring, and bo drunk out of one cup by man and wife, they are said to bear 
many children. Storm-water is directed in the Pen T< ou to bo used in the preparation of me- 
dicines for petechial fevers, and especially for infusing Justicia-root Snow-water is set down 
as anthelmintic. Hail is believed to be deleterious. 

BAIsnrs. — j^ ^p^ 4^ (luavqfvrt^au). — ^Dried grapes have been long known in China. 
"They were anciently used to make a kind of sack, or sweet wine. White Sultana raians (p| 
^1^ ^^P are met with m Chinese shops, but are sold at a high price. See Grapes, 

BAPE 8BED — ^See Brassica Sitietisis and Oil, 

BA8FBSBBT — See Utibus Idceus, 

BEAMAB.— i^ ^ {Himg-hwctngX ^ ^ ^ {Hvxmg^Jdn^shihX ^ H^ (Ming^ 
?nung), j^ 2|| (T*w-^n<r?^).— This native mineral is met with in broken pieces, or larger 
clean, heavy, masses, of an orange-yellow colour, intermixed with patches of a bright vermilion- 
rcd colour, and having in places a metallic lustre. It is ochreous to the touch, staining the 
fingers with a reddish-yellow tint, hence its use as a pigment It is brought from Mong-hwa 
ting (Yunnan), Hing-i fn (Kweichau), and Tsun-i fu (Kweichao). Eiai chau and Tun-hwang 
in Eansuh formerly yielded it This disulphide of arsenic is said to be spermatic or masculine, 
and of the Yang principle, just as the yellow trisulphide (orpunent) is female, and of the ger- 
minal, or Tin principle. It is r^;arded as the germ of gold, and is used in soldering gold, 
hence one of its names, nvxtng-kinrshih. It is fusible, and is distinguished from a darker va- 
riety used only externally to sores and eruptions, and called ^ ^^ {HiunrhwangX from Its not 
yielding a garlic odour when volatilized by heat, as the latter is said to do. Ornamental vessels 
and medicine-cups are made from this mineral It is probably exported to India, where it is 
called Mainsil, It is said by Dr. Wabing to be met with in Oada The drug is seldom used 
at the present time internally, but anti-febrik, prophylactic, emetic, stomachic, expectorant, 
deolsttuent, arthritic, anthelmintic, antidotal and cscharotic properties are referred to it in the 
Pen Tsitu and other works. There is a curious direction in the Pen Ts au for fumigating young 
women Buffering from nymphomania, or some sort of eroticmania. Although this drug is not 
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dtrecled to be used in leprosy, as it is in India, it is directedto be applied to the eyefaro^ when 
they are falling off from this cause, or from syphilis, a disease for which realgar is often em- 
ployed externally at the present tune. It is one of the dru^ sometimes infused in small 
quantity m wme, and drunk off by all the members of &milieB (m Hupeh) at midday, on the fifth 
day of the fifth month, as a prophylactic against the five animal poisonsy and other morbid or 
malefic mfluencee. See lied Araenic. 

EED AB8EHIC — JJQC ^ {Hung-^, JJ[E 'f^ -S {Hung-sinrskiKi.—Kh&^^rj, crystalline, 
native mineral, of a reddish-white, or mettled colour on the striated surface, goes by these 
names. It is of a brightish, shining-red colour on the scaly fincture, and conasffl of the red 
sulphuret of arsenic with some arsenious arid. It uses are similar to those of the other snt 
phurets. This drug is sometimes incoiiectly named Jff, ^g^ {Hung-fan). 

BED HJSBMATITB. — See hnm^ or EloodsUme. 

BED LEAD — See Minium, 

BED PBECIPITATE — See Precipitate, 

BED SAHDAL 'WOOD. — See Pterocarpua aantdinm. 

BEHMAHHIA CHOrEKSIS _ji|^ ^ {Tirhvxmg\ ^ itfc ^ {S(mg4t-kwang\ ^ ^ 
^ (Shuhrti'hwangX ^ J^^ Maurii)^ ^ j^ {Mau^/uen), — ^The identification of this pLinL 
is due, in the main, to Tatabinov, who gives ihe names of R Ghinenoa^ B. glutinosa and Digi- 
talis as the equivalents of the drugs called Ti-hwemg^ Sang^t-hwang and Sfath^i-hwcmg rei^wo- 
tively. The roots of Behmannia (Gesneraceas) are brought from Ewang-p mg fu (PehchihBX 
Tuen-chau fn (EiangsO, and very largely from Hwai-king fii in Honan. The crude drug is 
the Sang-ti'hwang^ of no particular species. The prepared drug {SkuhrH-hwcaig) is the raw 
root, which has been repeatedly steamed and sun-dried. It then presents the appearance of 
dark, soft, wrinkled, spindle-shaped masses, sometimes more or less flattened, about from two to 
five inches long, black in colour, moist on section, and having a sweetish taste. The root is largdy 
prescribed as a cooh'ng and purifying drug, acting directly upon the blood as an alterative and 
tonic. It is prescribed in many chronic visceral diseases^ in general debility and in menorrhagia 
and leucorrhsea. See FoocglovCm 

BESnr — i^ ^g (Sung-chiX :^ ^ (Sung-hkmgy—ThiB is the natural exudation of 
several species of Fir-trees, purified with great care by heating, straining and dropping into 
water. It is met with in irregular masses, of a pale orange, or sulphur-yellow colour, and mora 
or less translucent, but powdery on the surface. It has a feeble terebinthinate odour and flavour, 
and resembles mastich, as suggested by Hanbury. It is used as a sedative, astringent and an- 
thehnintic internally, but ihe great uses to which it is put is to make plasters, and to serve as 
glue in carpenter*s work. 

BHAMHirs (ZIZTFHUB) 80F0BIFEBU8.— ^ ^ ^— See Buckthorn. 

BHIH0CEB08 HOBH.— j^ ^ (St-koh).— The hoTOs of the Rhinoceros (j|| ^) aie 
regularly imported from Siam, Cochm China, Sumatra, and India, bedde the native sai^y. 
There must be some confusion between these true horns and those of some other animal, as 
horns callcxl Si-niu-koh are said to come fiom Yu-yang chau In Sech uen, Tsun-i fii in KwA' 



chan, Li-klang fu in Yunnan, and from Sl-ning fa in Kansub. The black and pointed boms 
are thought to be the best. Tribute of these horns was commonly brought from conntiies of 
Asia to the Chuiese court The teeth of the extinct HhimKeros of China, met with m the cayes 
of Sech'uen, are sold as dragons' teeth. Tonic, alterative and many other properties are attributed 
to these horns of the strong beast, the ^* sworded cow " of the Chinese. Cups are made of the bom. 

BHIVOCEBOB 8XIH — ^ ^ (^/.y,)._The hide of the rhinoceros is made into a jelly, a 
name of which is y^ J^ ^f {Hai-si-kmi), 

BHUBABB — ^ ^ (Ta-hvangX ^ ^ {I{ioang4iang\ ^ ^ (//o-awi).— Rhubarb 
is no doubt an indigenous drug in China, and enjo}'s many good names, in spite of its place in 
the Fen Ts^au at the very head of poisonous plants. Chinese rhubarb is trndqubtedly a more 
powerful drug in China, causing severe purging and some prostration. King-chau fu in Hupeh, 
Sni-teh chau in the northeastern part of Shensi, Lung-si hicn in Kansub, Mau chau and Ching- 
(n fu in Sech uen, yield this root the product of several undetermined species of Rheum, some of 
which are identical with the species yielding the Himalayan Rhubarb. Tangut, or Turfan and 
Thibet yield rhubarb of good quality. The Sech uen rhubarb is on the whole the best root, 
although exceedingly good roots come by way of, or from Shensi. Roots of Rheum Rhaponticmn 
are sometunes brought to Hankow. The plants flower in the third or fourth month, and seed 
in the fifth month. There is a rhubarb-plant spoken of m the Pen Tsau as growing in Eaang- 
nan, which flowers much earlier and produces an inferior root, called j^ j^ ^^ {T^U'torhwangX 
This and another root called |jj ^Ac Sf {Shin-ta-hwangX are really roots of dock-plants: 
The roots are dug up twice a year, namely in the second or third month, and in the eigth month 
of the year. The roots are cut into long tongue-like pieces, or sometimes into short pieces or 
sections of the root They should be then placed on stones slightly heated in the ^ire^ pierced 
throng^ the thickest part and strung up to dry in the sun, or in a place artificially heated. Good 
rhubarb is of a reddish-yellow colour, variegated or mottled and firm in texture, and showing 
evidences of considerable depudts of raphides in its stracture. The pieces should be dry, and 
not too li^t When chewed the root should grate upon the teeth, have a bitter and sharpish 
ratlier then a Bnx)oth flavoor, and colour tJie saliva with a deep yellow tinge. Boracic acid 
should not colour the external yellow surface of a dark brown. Rhubarb is 'given by Chinese 
physicians as a cooling, laxative, alterative, stomachic, astringent, emmenagogue, eh'minative, 
deobstment and diuretic remedy. The leaves are said to be insectifugaL Tlic stalks are not 
eaten by the Chinese as in Europe. 

BHITS 8UCGBDABBA. — ^f ^ {NurchingX — This vamish-tree is said to yield Japan 
Wax. It is one of the trees said to harbour the Chinese wax-insect In India it bears the 
Nut-galls, or Wurpet-tszey called m the Hindustani, Kakrasingie, the tree itself liaving the name 
of Kakrortinghi^ according to Dr. Waring. 

BICB.—;^ (J/O, ^ {T<m\ f^ (^li), ^ {Nol—Tau is a general term for rice in the 
straw, which when bulled is called Mi The No^ or glutmous nee, the best of which is from 
Eiangsn, c<mUuns much dextrine, and is rounder in the grain. It is preferred for making con- 
gee, dumplings and wine, but is not so digestible as the common rice, called in the Pen Tsau 



JH ^^ {Kang-mO, A red and a white variety of Uie No-mi are made out in the Pen Taau. 
Bice from Sech aen and Hanan supplies Hupefa, and excellent qaalities of rice are raised in 
Kiangnan. Siamese rice appears in large qaantities at Ningpo and the southern ports. 
Bice is the food of the greatest number of the human race. The Chinese inhabiting towns, and 
all except the natives of Honan, Shensi, Shansi and Shantung, who show a decided pre- 
ference for wheat, consume rice to their fuIL The villagers of Hupeh often prefer to sell their 
rice, which needs something more tasty to accompany it, in order to purchase other neces- 
sities of life. The price of rice is becoming much more equal in the country than was formerly 
the case. Rice is faced with sulphate of lime, or levigated marble, to give it whiteness 
and increased weight The Chinese almost invariably steam their rice, but they do not gene- 
rally produce so beautiful a grain for the table as the Hindoos. Bice is the most easily digested 
of all cereals, but its bulk is objectionable, and gives a character to the Chbese and their 
diseases. It gives a peculiar paleness and looseness to their stools. Although this article of 
diet can be scarcely spoken of as a medicine, yet demulcent, stomachic, astringent and diuretic 
properties are set down with many others less intelligible. 1^ ^ {Tau'kan)^ or rice- 
straw is used to make paper, and the ashes are used as an alkaline remedy in urinary and 
febrile affections. 

BICE-FLOTJE.— ;^ J^ (M/ew).— The Chinese boU rice, (when it is called |R Fan\ 
and then dry it in the sun, especially in the case of an excess after meals. These clear grains 
are then ground into a flour, which makes an excellent grueL Dry-nursed children are 
fed with this. Ground rice makes an excellent poultice. 

BICB-SPBOOTS — ^ ^ (KuhnyaX |^ ^ {P'th-^nl).— Rice undeprived of its husk is 
called Kuh, It is germinated and dried, the sprout being sometimes rejected, or is often retain- 
ed. The sprouted grain is used as a peptic and tonic remedy, having much the same 
effect as the germinated barley, or malt. 

BICE-STABCH — ^ ^ ^ {Mt-tmnff-fen).— This article is not sold as a powder in 
China, but is mixed up with powdered gypsum, and the product cut up into thin rectangular 
cakes and dried in the sun. For purposes- of ordinary starching, the Chmese use the water in 
which rice has been boiled for some time, called TJC ^f {Mi-t^ang). 

BICE-PAFEE PLANT — See Aralia papyrifercL 

Biennis COMMUinS — See Castor-oilplant. 

BIVEB-WATEB. — |^ ^ (Liushwui). — ^Biver-water is used by the Chinese for making 
tea, in preference to lake- water or spring-water. The water of the Yangtsze and Han rivers, 
being full of alluvium, and very swift, the water is tolerably pure and soft after settling, or 
treatment with a very small quantity of alum. The water of the gorges of the Upper Yangtsze 

causes goitre. 

BOBINIA; AMABA.—^ ^ {itursanX j/j^ ^ (Ti^Jtwat).— The long, yellowish, and 

exceedingly bitter roots of this Legummous plant are brought from Ju-ning-fu in Honan, and 
from Sii-chau-fu in the southern part of Sech uen province. This drag is given in jaun- 
dice, fevera, dysentery, leprosy, scrofula and many other important maladies. It is a very 
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excellent tonio remedy, of more consequence than the ginseng, after which it is named. 

B0CK-CBT8TAI._;jjC yfij {Shwid-t8tnff\ ;jjC ^ {SkwuUsing\ >^ ^ {Shih-ying\~ 
This aliceons mineral is in much request in China and Japan for making spectacles, ornaments 
and curiosities. Very good crystal is brought from Ghang-chau-fu in Fuhkien, Wu-chang 
in Hupeh, and Ewang-sin^u in Eiangsl It is credited with several good effects in diseases of 
the eye, from its clearness and transparency. See TearsUme, 

B0CK4>IL.— ^ y^ (5Ai%ii).— See Bitumefiy Ndptha and Petroleum. 

B08A CAHIHA — ^ f^ ^ (KirHfinff-Use>.—Th3B dog-rose w conmion in Kiangsi, 
Hupeh and other provinces. The fruits are large, and very rough to the taste. They were 
formerly made into a conserve and prescribed as a tonic and astringent preparation. 

BOSA SEMPEBFL0BSH8,— ^ ^ Ifj^ {Tueh-ki-hwa\—T\n8 is the Chinese monthly 
rose, a common scrambling shrub, bearing a regular profusion of red flowers, mostly barren. 
The flowers are said to encoiunge the breaking of strumous abscesses, when taken accord- 
ing to a very disgusting formula given in the Pen Ts^au. The Chinese have, or had, very 
many kinds of Roses. ^^ j[f (Yinffshih) is a general term for several sorts of Roses. 
^g ^C {Tsiaiig-ioeijj or J^ ^g {Tsiatig'Vii) are names of scrambling roses of various colours. 
Dr. Williams calls the latter the Cinnamon-rose. Their fruits and roots are officinal. 
>T^ ^t O^^^'^i^fH/^ and '^ ^^ 5^ (Fuh-kiennskm) are names of a small and laige kind of 
^<)^* ^^ i% ^ {Mui-kwai-hwci) is the name of a red rose. The roots of these Rose-trees 
were formerly in much request as vtilnerary remedies in the days of Cliinese archery. Mr. 
Fortune has remarked that some of the Roses in China are peculiar in having transparent 
dots on their leaves, resembling those of the Myrtles. 

B08E.AFPLE — ^ ^ j^ (Chen-fau^hid.—Tbk is the tree known to botanists as 
producing the agreeable fiiiit, called Rose-apple, from the balsamic flavour of this Eugenia Jam- 
bos, a member of the Myrtaceae, and not fiir removed frx>m the Pimento, or Allspice. It is 
barely alluded to in the Kwang-liun-fanff-pu. Mr. ErrEL gives Djambu as the Sanscrit name, 
and Damha the Singhalese name for this tree, which gives its name to the southernmost of the 
four great continents of the inhabited world, as described in Buddhist works. 

BOSS MAL0E8.— jll >^ yft {Su^hryu\ f^ ^ ^ (^M-AoA-Aum^).— This semifluid 
resin, supposed by the Chmese to be the oil of a Labiate plant, is the product of the Liquidam- 
bar tree, and is identical with the Storax, or Liquid Storax, of commerce, as demonstrated by 
that pains-taking inquirer Hanbury. Dr. Hance, writing in the ** Chinese Notes and Queries " 
for February, 1869, says that the name Rose-maloes is probably the corruption of the word Rasa- 
nkdoy the name of a tree which yields a balsamic resin not unlike storax. See Stotxtr, 

B08B WATEB — ^ ^ ^ (Sstanff^wei-lul—Tne Pen Tsau speaks of a perfume 
obtained from roses, as they conjecture, brought from Nan-fan. In the annals of the Sung 
dynasty, quoted by Dr. Bretsqineider in a series of articles of great interest in the "^Chinese Notes 
and Queries ^ for 1870, references are made to a ^^ ^^ ^, brought to Canton and Fuhkien 
by Arabian traders. Oddly enough nothing is oaid of the Persian Attar of Roses in the Pen 
Tsauy although Persia is often mentioned in its pages as a source of drugs. 
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BOTJOE — jQ ^g (Yen-c?u\ — The Chinese ronge is all made from vegetable substances. 
The Mirabilis Jalapa (sometimes called the Eouge-Hower) and Safflowcr are iu$ed to make a 
paste, from which the colouring matter is extracted by repeatedly washing it with acidulated 
water. For toilet purposes the colouring-matter is sjwead upon squares of paper, or laid upon 
the surface of little saucers, the constant accompaniment of a Chinese lady's toilet The lips 
and cheeks are adorned with this tint^ the face at large is dusted with white powder, and the 
outline of the eyebrows and front of the wiiy hair are fetched out, in many cases, mth Chinese 
ink. The seals of some of the highest provmcial ofiScers are stamped with Safflower-ronge, to 
distinguish them from the ordinary vermilion-stamp of inferior oflScers. See Safflower. 

BUBIA MUHJISTA — ^ ^ j^ {Si'tsaurken\—T\m is the Eubia cordifolia of botanists, 
or the Munjeth, or Indian Madder, called Mandjuchahi ( J^ 101^ ^^) in Sanscrit. The root 
has been long used in China as a dye for silk robes. It is sometimes called j^ J^ (Tt-Ame^), 
from some notion that it is the bl(xxl of man transformed. It is brought from King-chaa fu in 
Hupeh, but must be common in China, from the number of names given to it, resulting from 
various spelling of the varying sound in diflferent parts of the empire. Tonic, alterative, astringent, 
vulnerary and emmcnagogue properties are ascribed to the root in the Pen Tsau, The root is 
to some extent poisonous, according to both Chinese and Hindoo testimony. It causes delirium, 
dimness of sight, and some determination to the uterine system. J[g[^ jj^ {Iliueh-t^an^X and 
JSi ^Bi iW (T^'^'-^«''i^-«W, are Rubiaceous plants closely allied to Madder. The latter is 
brought from Ngan-shun fu in Kweichau, and seems to have some very good effect in syphilitic 
and general rheumatism. 

BUBU8 TBUTICOSUS.-.;^ ^ -^ (Hiuen'ticW'tszeX—Thk bramble-bush is met with in 
the valley of the Yangtsze, and the berries are gathered and eaten. Cooling, expectorant and 
anti-vinous properties are attributed to the fruit, and the juice is reputed to kill lice, not an 
uncommon pastime of the Chinese. The leaves and the root are astringent in their qualities. 

B17BU8 IBJEUS — ^ ^ ^ (Fuh-pw'anrtsze). — This wild raspberry yields a finit, eaten 
by itself and as a preserve, but is very inferior to the cultivated kinds of European gardens. It 
grows in Eansuh, Shensi, Hunan and Hupeh. The plant is foreign to the old '' middle kingdom" 
of China, as it is called Si-kwoh-ts au in some works. The plant is used as an astringent and 
optlialmic remedy. 

BUMEX. — See Dock. 

BYB. — |5J5 (Lai). — ^Dr. G. Schleoel sets this name of Zat, which may be written 5R» 
the old character for wheat (described as ^ coming '' from heaven), as the name for Bye. From 
the Amoy pronunciation of ^^ f ^ be deduces the word ble'y identical with the French W 
for Kye, 
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SACCHABUM OFFICnTABlTM — -^ ^ {Km-chll—See Sugar. 

8ACCHABUM BPICATTTM. — ^ ;j^^ (Mau-kcn), — Tatabinov gives this identification in his 
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brief list of the names of pknls and other medicinal preparatxonB. The name is popularly applied 
to the roots of grasjes, or sedges. 

8A7nX)WEB..j^ ^ ^ {nung4an'hwa\ ^^^ (FoA-Atm^^fttai).— The dried 
lel flowers of the Cartbamos tinctorios, or Safflower, a Composite flower, are sold in large 
quantities at Hankow for use as a dye, or to make rouge. It comes fix)m Honan and Sech'uen. 
It is often sold in small cakes of the compressed pink petals and yellow synantherous stamens. 
The seeds of the plant were first brought from Turkestan by the indefatigable Guano K'ien 
the LucuHus of China. There is some confusion, perhaps, between this plant and the Crocu% 
or Saffron. Stimulant, sedative, alterative, emmenagogue and discutient properties are referred 
to this drug. It is used to cause abortion. The shoots of the young plant are eaten in times 
of scarcity. The seeds are given as a lenitive or purgative in apoplexy and dropsy, An oil 
obtained from the seeds is used to grease those squeaking wheelbarrows, so funiliar to all 
residents in China. It is also used in candle-making. 

8A7n0N._^ JJQl ^ {Fanrhunp-htoaX |f ^ {Ilwanghuxi), SS H^ ^ t£ 
(Si'tsang^iung-huxii, — ^This Iridaceous plant of ancient renown, the Crocus sativas of Limnjbcs^ 
is brought to the north of China from Thibet The story of Chamo E jen is repeated for this 
plant, as well as for the Safflower. j^ ^ bP {Sahrfah-yin)^ is a fortunate transliteration of 
perhaps the Persian name for Saffron given by Dr. Bretbchmeideb as Ziaferan, Another name 
given in the Pen T»ctu is |p y^ ^ {Poh*furl<m), Safl^n is given in incipient small-pox to 
drive out the eruption, in menstrual diseases, and in the deliriiun of fever. Other uses, as a 
Btunulant, carminative and antispasmodic, are described under Safl3ower, the more common 
plant. Saffron may be distinguished from Safflower by means of the &cts that the former is 
the dried thread-like styles of the plant, terminated by three long orange-brown stigmas, which 
are broadest at the summits; it has a much more aromatic smell than Safflower, and the h&tter 
invariably shows the presence of oil when crushed between folds of white blottmg-paper. This 
drug is worth trial as a remedy for opinmnsmokers. The Mongols used it in cooking. 

SAGS — See Salvia, 

flUiOHTABIA SIRVSX8.— j^ ^ (Ttf «e^).~This Alismaceous plant is mentioned by 
TATAsiKOVf but is not so known here. Species of Amaryllis, or of Tulip, more generally take 
this or a similar name. The Sagittaria is cultivated in some parts of China, for the sake 
of its edible rhisome. Its herbage is acrid. 

8A00_]^ ;^ |g {So-nrnh-mierd, H ^ ^ (<Sr4»i^4m).— Following Dr. Bsetsch- 
MEiDER, the Chinese account in the Pen Tsau seems imdoubtedly to point to a Sago-tzee, but 
of what kind this Cochin Chinese Sago-palm was, it is not easy to say. The Sagncrus saochar 
rifer (Aienga saccharifera) and the Cycas inermis appear from Loubeibo*s account to be met 
with in Cochin China. Cycas revoluta fuxniahes sago to the Japanese, according to Thtn- 
BEBa. Sagos Levis and Sagus genuina, as well as Saguerus saccharifer, furnish large quantities 
of sago in the Hcloccas. Singapore is the place of manufactnie of much sago, according 
to Dr. Williams. From this latter pUioe some is sent to China, fj^ fffji fQ {Kwang-ianff' 
mien) is a sago^ or meal produced from the pllh of perhaps a Caryota Palm. The second 
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name given above (Si-kuh-mi) is a barbarous invention of some lazy would-be Sinologue. The 
same nutritive and sustaining properties are attributed in the Fen Ts^au as are commonly given 
to this insipid but wholesome starchy food. 

SAL AMMONUC — f|g ^ {N(msha\ J§ ^ {Nung-^X :((j J^ ^ (P<?A.few^-«/w).— 
This saHne substance, the chloride of ammonium of chemists, is brought from Lan-chau-fu and 
Ning-hia in Kansuh. The country of the 2YA, or Si-junff, and Turfan formerly yielded it. 
The volcanic mountain of Peh-tinff in Turfan is said to have yielded some ammoniacal salt 
from fissures in its sides, and hence the name Peh-tin^ha^ more correctly given, perhaps, to 
volcank ammonia. The Chinese name Naursha is very like the Hindustani names Naushadar 
or Nattsadar, given to thick, fibrous, translucent cakes of this crude salt of ammonia, ob- 
tained in India from the mibumt extremity of brick-kilns in which the manure of camels, ^c, 
is used as fuel. (Dr. Waking's " Ph. of India," p. 309). Keperotein affirms that both carbonate 
and muriate of ammonia aro found in China, but the dirty-white rough, deliquescent salt com- 
monly sold under this name is nothing but sulphate of soda, or common salt Nitre (soda- 
nitrate) and borax are also confounded with it It is used as a flux or solder, or is said 
to be so employed. Whilst the salt is said to be deleterious, it is also said to be used in curing 
meat, or as a condiment It is mainly used as a solvent for opacities of the cornea, for 
which the sulphate of soda acts almost as well. It acts as a sedative, resolvent, deobstment, 
pectoral and mild escharotic, in Chinese estimation. They use it in veterinary practice. 
Some of the samples contain iron, and resemble the Eala Nimnk of India. 

SALT — ^^ ^g^ {Shih-yen). — ^Tbis substance, the chloride of sodium of chemists, has been 
prepared for ages in China, in a variety of ways. In Kiai-chau (Shansi) salt water was formerly 
collected in large quantities in ponds or furrows in the soil, and on the blowing of a warm 
southerly wind, the salt crystallized in reddish grains. The salt-wells of Kien-wei-hicn in Eia- 
tmg-fu (Sech uen), and of Shun-king-fii and Kung-chau in the same province, are a large 
source of salt These weUs vary from five hundred to more than two thousand feet in depth, 
and are only a few inches in diameter. The brine is brought up by means of a bamboo- 
tube, which is alternately lowered and raised, the contents being retained by a strap at the 
lower end, until the tube reaches the top, when the strap is removed and the brine dischaiged 
into cisterns. The brine was formerly boiled in large tubs, but iron boilen are now used. The 
gas issuing from the fire-wells, or petroleum-springs is said to be sometimes fired to evaporate 
the brine. Mr. Bowra reports that on the sea-coast of Chehkiang large fields, fiom three to 
five hundred yards square, are levelled and surrounded with low earthen walls. Sea-water is 
pumped into the fields at high water, and left to the action of the sun." This operation is 
repeated, the salt scraped off and purified by solution, filtration and evaporation. Less salt is 
consumed in China than elsewhere, from the fact of the imperial monopoly of the article. And 
yet the article is produced in almost every province. Sech uen, Kansuh, Shensi, Shansi, Feb- 
chihli, Shingking in Manchuria, Shantimg, Kiangsu, Chehkiang, Fuhkien, Canton, Yunnan and 
Kweichau supply more or less salt, the sale of which is in some cases curiously restricted by the 
government, which fails to suppress smuggling, which is carried on extensively. The province 
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of Clichkiang ranks afbr Pehchihli and Shansi in tho qnantity of salt prodaced. Its salt can 
only be sold in the province, and in three districts of Nganhwui. The Hankow salt-market 
is ordinarily supplied with three sorts of salt, namely ^(j ^ (Peh-t/en), a white salt from tho 
north; V|e ^ (Hwai-yen)^ a clean salt, prodaced on the sea-coast of Kiangsu; and the 
ill §9 (C/tuen-yen) or ^ §|| (i^n^!/en\ brought from Soch*uen. This latter salt, which 
is dark, granular and very strong, was not to be legally purchased in Hnpeh, whero the Hwai 
salt was used, until 1850, when by the destruction of all the saltjunks by a fire, all the salt was 
lost, and the Sech'uen »Jt had to be used for a time. Mr. Hobson reports in his *^ Custom's 
Betums ^' for 1869, tiiat Shi-nan-fu and I-chang-fu, and part of King-men-chau aro supplied with 
Sech uen salt which is sold in three qualities, not differing much in price. The Hwai-yen is 
clean, but not so fine or pure as that of Ningpo and Chehkiang generally. It is sometimes 
purified and sold in lumps, like foreign salt, called §J j^ {Yen-htxiiX The retail-price of salt 
in Hankow is about three-pence per catty, a measure equal to one pound and a third. Salt is 
used in making up moro dishes in China than in Europe, from the general want of flavour 
which is so remarkable in Chinese produce of all kinds. It is oflen put into tea for drinking. 
It is used medicinally as an emetic, stomachic, anthelmintic, cooh*ng and antidotal remedy. It 
is applied hot over the sternum in pains of the chesty and over the belly in colic, It is used as 
a wash for the teeth, and is applied as a dressing for bums. It is believed to act injuri- 
ously upon the lungs. It is looked upon as a necessity of life, as the poor man's sauce, and 
has the popular reputation of strengthening the constitution. 

SALT, CRJSTAUJZED,—^ g| {Junff^\ ^ ^ {Taing^en\ 3fe ^ H {Kvoanff^ 
min^-yen). — This is a kind of bay-salt, or crystallized salt^ brought from Kansuh and Pehchihli. 
It is in the form of blackish, cubic crystals, having a saline slate and all the properties of 
chloride of sodium, Some of the samples resemble the Kola Ntmuky or Black Salt of India, 
which contains a little sulphuret of iron, and has been found very serviceable in malarious 
enlargement of the ^leen and liver. Tatarinov mentions that some samples of Ta'ing^en have 
been foimd to be impuro natron. It is possible that, as the Pen Tsau speaks of samples of salt 
which do not deflagrate, other sodium-salts are sometimes included under these names which 
generally indicated salt, especially of foreign origin. Tangut and the Tiugusic tribe furnished 
salt to the Chinese in olden times. Curiosities were made of rock-salt, and used as charms. A 
kind of crystallized salt called ^ >^ {Yen-^Mh), is brought from Shinchau in PehchihlL 

8ALTPETBE._f^ ;g (Siaf^hih), ^ fg {Manff^cmX ^ f^ {Yen^au), jf^ f^ 
{Ilo-^au\ jlj^ ^^ {Tl'shxvang), — ^These names are given to the natural efflorescence of the 
soil of that part of Mongolia annexed to Shansi province, and of places in Kansuh, and proba- 
bly SechWn. It is collected, purified by solution, filtration and crystallization, and treated as 
a goverment-monopoly. This ^rongh and impure salt, the nitrate of potash or nitrc of books, 
resembles tho SJwra of the bazaars of India, where the salt occurs more plentifully than in 
China. In order to meet the immense demand for powder and fireworks amongst the Chinese, 
it is tilso produced artificially by collecting the nitrates and other salt which effloresce npon old 
walls, and npon surfaces near privies, and fusing them after solution and evaporation, so as to 
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ptoduce a toagh cake of impure, yenoT?ish nitrate, cont-uning chloride of sodiam and other 
Impurities. These erode nitrates are further purified so as to produce striated six-sided crystafay 
haying all the chemical properties of nitrate of potash^ All the samples examined have 
given proof of the presence of sodium. There is much confusion between this salt of potash 
and >f p f^ (P^ohsiauX the sulphate of soda, which ctyslalliaes in oblique prismatic crjstab, 
call^ 4^ ^ m {^<'^y<xrsktui^ ^ ^ {Mang^au^. The crystals of saltpetre are finer, 
and belong to the right prismatic system. These names JP^ahrsidu, Mang-wm and Ma^-aiau 
properly belong to the soda-salt, which see. Certain felspathic rocks, of which J^ j|p (Shth- 
pi) is perhaps a sample, are said to yield a kind of saltpetre. The name Siaushih given to 
saltpetre refers to its powder of acting as a flux for minerals. The radical character for itone 
is used, pedantically^ in recent dictionaries as a novel substitute for the water-radical^ the proper 
mode of writing the character. Saltpetre was formerly much used in medicine, but the sul- 
phate of soda has now replaced it, the former being c(»traband, and not obtainable without 
going through certain formalities. A large and profitable ilhcit trade is carried on in the sak 
of saltpetre. Foreign saltpetre, called j^ fj^ (Fan^-^iau), is supplied to China from the 
Straits, and from India, for the Chinese government^ which jealously guards the sale. The 
Pen Taau sensibly recommends saltpetre in precisely the same diseases as it is prescribed for 
elsewhere. It is used as a wash for the treatment of sore eyes and opacities of the cornea, in 
which it acts favourably. 

8ALVU BULTIOBHIZA — j^ ^ (Taiinflflw).— This Labiate plant, a kind of Sage, ia 
grown in Sheno, Shana and Shantung. The root is sold in short, shrivelled pieces of a bright 
brick-red colour, sometimes branching or twisted, and generally bristling with radicles. The 
interior is soft^ and the taste of the whole is sweetish, somewhat resembling that of liquorice. 
This root is one of the ^five quintessences" (£ ^\ which are assumed by the Chinese to 
correspond to the five colours and the five larger viscera of the human body. This red plant is 
beSeved to be related to the heart and the red Uood. It is credited with alterative^ anti- 
spasmodic, arthritic, tonic, sedative, astringent and vulnerary properties. 

8AI.VU PLEBEIA — ^ ^ (Ztn^-ibai).— This and other species of Sage are favourite 
remedies with the Chinese in catarrh, dysentery and in the hatching of the exanthemata. 

8AVDAL.W00D.— ^ H^ 3^ {Pe}H:hen4an\ 3^ ^ {l(Mrhiang\ f^ ^ {Chm- 
ton). — ^These names of the wood of the tree called Santalum album, more or less represent in 
sound or sense the Hindustani word Chandan for Sandal-wood in general Mr. Eitel gives 
Sarpahridaya Tchandana as the Sanscrit name, and Tfandan as the Thibetan version of this 
same word. Cambodia, Java, Borneo, Siam, Sumatra and other countries are sud to have 
furnished this fragrant wood to China during the Ming dynasltY. The tree is said to resemble 
the Lichi in the shape of its leaves. The tree is met with in Yunnan and Canton provinces^ and 
a similar tree grows in other parts of Chma, but lacks the scent The tree grows under the 
protection of the BriUsh Ooverument in the Mysore country of India, reaching to die height of 
some twenty-five feet in some cases. The trees are cut down at the end of some twenty yean 
and the wood chopped into billets for sale. The roots and heart-wood yield a fine yellow clear 
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oil, which 18 an excellent remedy in gononiuea. Tlmnr Island, Ibo SouUi Sea Islands, and 
other islands in the Indian and Pacific Oceans yield the wood for Cliina, where it is used for 
incense, and carved mto fancy articles. Stiinolant, carminative, stomachic and sedative properties 
are referred to the sandal-wood in both China and India. It is also applied in the fonn of a 
coarse powder to aching parts. 

SAITBASAO. — ^^K ^ {Yutirhiaitg). — Tljis is evidently, from Chinese descriptionfs the 
lesin of Callitris qndrivalvis or some other Coniferous tree. The drug is not procurable m 
Hankow, but is somewhat whiter than mastich, and is nsed in much the same way as the other 
resins, as a stimulant, sedative and deodorizant. It is often put into clothes-trunks to keep 
away moths. There is a Gunda Bh-osa in the Indian pharmacy resembling this drug. 

8AF42BEEH — j^ ^ {Luh4iaid^ j^ ^ {Lnh4xiu). — ^This beautiful and permanent 
dye-stuff is the product, in great part, of the bark of the Bhamnus iufectorius. It is made in 
Shantung, Hupeh and Chehkiang. It has the purgative properties of the buckthorn, in tlia 
crude state, and makes excellent marking-ink, when mixed with lunar caustic. Lime is present 
in the substance, as it is added to neutralize the acetic acid which is apt to fonn in this 
as well as in the well-known Syrup of Bucktliorn. The Luh-Uau of Hankow is an expensive 
article, being sold in thin, dry, blueish scales, which when rubbed up produce a blucish-green 
pigment, used to colour shark-skin for covering spectacle-cases, <kc, 

8APPAH-W00D — ^ -^ -^ {StP-fang-mtild,— The red wood of the Ca?salpinia 
Sapptin, a Leguminous tree growing in Sumbawa, (afler which it is named), Siam, Malaysia 
and Madras, is imported into China for extensive use as a dye, or staining preparation. An 
inferior wood, called ^ ^ ( Yang-rnvJi)^ is much lighter. The wood contains much gallic 
and tannic acids, and is an excellent substitute for logwood, allhongh much weaker. It 
is inserted in the Bengal Pharmacopaeia. An extract may be made from it. The Chinese set 
it down as astringent, alterative, sedadve and vulnerary. Anything red is counted favour- 
able, and akin to the blood. The common name is Su-muJu 

8AB8APABILLA. — See Smilax Chinensis. 

BAXIFRA0E._;5 -J^ ^ (Shihrhu-ttei), ^ '^ ^ '^ {Xf/o-puh^shih-tsmil^Tlm 
acrid plant has small yellow flowei^ and grows near water. It is recommended in all diseases 
of the senses and great orifices of the body. It appears to act as an emetic and diapho- 
retic, and was an old remedy in ague, and in diseases of the eye. 

8CIBPU8 — ^ ^S/iunX )^ ^ '^ (J/a-A*Va«).— This is a kind of edible water-plant^ 
set down in the Pen Tsau as a refrigerant remedy, as a matter of course. 

8CntFir8 CAF8ULABI8 — j|^ /(^ '^ {Tang-sin-tsaul— This sedge is grown in Kiang- 
nan and Shensi, for making mats and lamp-wicks. The stalks are steamed, and the 
cuticle peeled off, leaving the central white pith, which is used to keep fistulous sores open, so 
as to make them heal up from the bottom. It is much used to prepare a ptisan, or men- 
struum for otlier drugs. It is said to be diuretic, lithontriptic, pectoral, lenitive, sedative, dcri- 
vati\'e and discutienL The consumption of this plant for making lamp-wicks Ls enormous. The 
Chinese watch the growth of the fiower-like snuff of lamps and candles, and draw ominous con- 
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elusions from the appearancefi. The ashes are a fayouiite doee for children crying at night 
The appearance of this sedge has given rise, probahly, to its common name, the ^ tiger's 
heard." 

BCntPXTS TUBEBOBUS — See EUocharis tuberosua. 

6C0SPI0H. — ^ i^ (TsUuen-hieh), — ^This lohster-shaped arachnid is said not to have 
existed in the valley of the Tangtsze, or at least not on the soathem ade of the river, QntH the 
Mongolian dynasty, when an ofScer conveyed them thither in a bamhoo-tahe. Smce then they 
are said to have gone everywhere. They are collected for medicinal porposes in Tai-ngan fu 
(Shantnng) and in K ai-fung fu (Honan), and brought to Hupeh, where they are happily 
uncommon. They vary from one to two inches in length, some having longer, and some shorteri 
tails in proportion to their length. A small nummular, poisonous variety is spoken of as giving 
a fatal bite. The tail of six joints ends in a sharp, bent sting, which inflicts a paniful wound, 
over which the Chinese make the sign of the character for the number ten, with the mud of 
gutters or wells. This character is identical with that of the Christian cross. The insect is 
dried by heat, the antennae being sometimes removed. It is an ingredient in the celebrated 
tincture called ^S^ j ^^ "^ {Fanff4iaursiri^'ts{u\ yvhich is used as a diaphoretic or derivative 
medicine in all sorts of serious diseases. 

8C0BZ0NSBA — ^ f^ ^ {Meh-menrtunff).—A species of this Composite plant, the 
Viper's Grass of popular works, is sometimes included under this name of Meh-men-tung^ which 
properly belongs to Ophiopogon. The root is eaten as a vegetable, and is a popular remedy in 
much the same cases as the Ophiopogon. 

BCTJTELLABIA VIBCIDUIA.—^ j^ (//tmn^-ifc m).— This Labiate plant is the common 
Chinese Scull-cap, met with all over Chinji. The light, spongy, yellowish roots are slightly 
bitter and mncilagmous. They are credited with cooling, antifebrile, demulcent, expectorant, 
and anlih'thic qualities. The seeds are also officinal. 

SCTTHIAK LAMB— ^ ^ (^au-tetft).— The curious tufls of the Fem called Aspidium 
baromez, simulate the appearance of an animal. The Chinese name indicates their notion of 
its resemblance to one of those many poor dogs they always have with them. This plant is 
sometimes called Tartarian Lamb, and is believed to act as a tonic, and to influence the reno- 
spermatic functions. 

SEA-DOO — ;^ ^ {Hai-hctii\—T\iiR is a Chinese name for the Beaver, of which some 
account is given m the Pm Ts^au. The Castor is called jf$ ^ ^ {Hai'kau^hin\ or "the 
kidney of the sea-dog." This often turns out to be the dissected kidneys of some old dog, 
prepared to meet the demand for something nasty. 

SEAWEED. — See Agar-Agor^ Isinglass and Lammana. 

BEDTJM ACBE — ^ ^ ^ {Fuh-ktah-ts^auX—ThiB pretty plant is the StoneKjrr>p of 
Europe, called by the Chinese " Buddha's nails." Its juice, or the bruised herbage of the plant 
itself, is a popular application to bums and scalds. 

BEED.P£ABLfi — y^ i^ (Yang-chu). — Small pearls are brought in large quantities from 
Bombay, and from the fishery at the Arrow Islands, east of New Guinea. They are said by 
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Dr. WiLUAMS to be partly used for medicinal purposes. They are not known in Hankow 
drag^hops to any extent 

SBLKKITB. — ^^ f H ^ (Hluenrtidnffshild, — Small hexagonal, or lenticular, transparent 
or brownish crystals of this substance (sulphate of lime) are figured in the Pen Tsau, It comes 
fiom Kiai chau in Shansi, and from TWg chau in PehchihU, as well as from Tai chau in 
fiiangsuu It is appariently associated with salt. It is prescribed as a cooling, astringent, anti- 
rheumatic and timio remedy, and is used as a dust for sprinkling upon sore eyes. Selcnite, or 
gypsimi, is used to adulterate calomel. See Hartal. 

BBHVA-LEAVXS. — y\^ ;|^ ^ (Ta-hwai^eh), — The true Senna is not known to exist in 
China, but the large elliptico-Lmceolate leaves of the Sophora (Cassia) Japonica have been 
found in Hankow to answer the purposes of Alexandrian or Indian Senna. They are greyish 
on the under surface, and being larger than the true Senna, the character indicating this 
peculiarity has been added to distinguish it from the Sophora, which see. 

BEPIA-IHK — J^ ^ ^ (Wu-taih-meh).— The small bag of inky fluid situated near 
the liver of the cuttle-fish, is understood by the Chinese to be its gall. They say it cannot be 
used as mk, for it fades m a few years. Jt is rubbed up with vinegar and given in angina 
pectoris. See CtUtl&fah. 

SSBFEHT*S BEZOAB — jj^ ^ (Shie-hipcmg). — Pioform clay iron ore, or nodular iron 
pyrites, have been fancifully assiimed to be the bezoar of snakes, which they vomit up during 
(hor hybematioai They vary from the sise of a hen's egg to tl?.at of bullets or shot^ They 
are rufous-yellow on the outside from oxidation, and fermg^ous or metallic on the fractured 
surface. Ping-nan hien in Kwangsi, Ewang-sin fu in Eianga, and Shau-bing fu in Chehkiang 
yield this mineral, which is probably identical with the Kg ^ J^ {S/ae-hanrehih\ of Hanbury's 
'' Notes." It was used in much the same way as the other ferruginous minerals. This name 
of ShO-hwang is sometimes given to gamboge. 

SSSAMim nroiCUM.— g ^ -^ {KHr^hmg-tszeX ^ ]j§| (C/*/-ma).— This plant is 
extensively cultivated in C!entral China for the sake of its oily seedss which are much used in 
Chinese confectionary. Although grown in China at an early period, it was introduced perhaps 
by Chang E^en into Shensi, along with species of Cannabis, and hence called Hu^mcL The fruits 
are dark-brown or black, four-cornered capsules^ two-valved, and about a quarter of an inch long. 
The taste is sweet and aromatic. They are used as cooling, emollient, pectoral, laxative and 
nterine remediea Two sorts of seeds, the white and the black, are sold in Hankow. Sesamum- 
seeds are lai^y sent from Honan. The leaves are used m India as demulcent and emollient 
remedies^ and the seeds are reputed to be emmcnagogue. See Oil o/Sesamum, 

BETABIA. — ^^ (Lianff). — CJonsiderable difficulty is found in determining the kinds of 
millet grown in China, and their correct scientific and vernacular name& The ^ ^^ {Kau- 
liang)^ is the Barbadoes Millet^ but is not a Setaria, but a Holcus, or Sorghum. Dr. 
Bretschneider reports that a small yellow grain largely culUvated and consumed in Nc^rtiicm 
China, is called ^^ {Lianff\ or /js ^^ (Sifju^ii)^ and is in his opinion the Setaria Italica. 
The ^ (Tsih\ or ^ (2Wf), which gives its name to the Chmese Ceres, is a very ancient 
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were also given in fevers as a derivative to the skin, and to women snffering ftom amenoirhoea. 

SiFHOirsSTEaiA 0EllfXV8ZB„^ ^ j0i^ (Zcu^Wiu^W— The ideutlficaUcm of 
this Sciophulariaceous plant is due to Tatabinov. The square bterns^ topped with the dehis- 
cent fruit, containing millet-like seeds, are sold in Hankow as coming from Hwai4dng fn in 
Honan. Ghu chau in Nganhwni, and Han-chung fa in Shensi, are also given as habitats of the 
plant The seeds and the whole plant seem to have some good effect in fluxes and 
haemorrhages. 

SISTMBBim ATBOVntBVO — ^ ^ {Tinff4ih)—T\M Gnicifemus plant, grown in 
Eiangsu, Shantung, Shansi, and Shenn, xesembles the mustazd-plant, having yeUow floweis, and 
homed siliquose frulL The pods contain the small, oblong, boat-shaped, and reddish seeds, 
which are the part of the plant at present used. They have a slightly bitter and mucilaginous 
taste. They are said to act as a demulcent, laxative and deobstruent dmg, resembling iho- 
barb-root m their properties. They are given in dropsy, dysurta, amenorrhoea, coughs and 
in fevers. 

SMABTWOOB — '^ (Ltti).— This acrid plant is the Polygonum amphibium. The seeds 
are acrid, emetic and stimulant They are applied topically to scalled head and to wounds. 

8MILAZ CHnrBirsiS — ^ ^ ^ 2^tt-/aA-/m^).— Under the name of China Root two 
substances are evidently included. The Paohyma cocoe^ which may be called the Fuh-Ungj is 
quite distinct from, much larger, and more common than the ifurfurling^ which is exported 
to India from Chma under the name of Chob-China, Some of it goes to Bnrmah, where, as 
we are mformed by Dr. Wabinq, the natives call it Taein^ho4atvup. The Chinese describe a 
scrambling plant which resembles the Dodder in habit and appearance^ as yielding the 
FuhMng in part This is probably the SmiUx which yields ^ Chinese Saraaparilla, as it 
may be called, firom its resemblance in character and use to the Vera Cnu Sarsaparilla, as 
remarked by Dr. WAmNa. It is not far removed from the Smilax Lmcegfolia of Boxbcbgh, if 
it be not identical. It is met with here in the fonn of brown, irregular, nodulated, branching, 
tuberous roots, with wiry radicles of some length attached to them. The interior is white and 
starohy, and sweet to the taste, with patches of yellow near the surface. It has been used 
mnce the Ming dynasty in the treatment of syphilitic diseases. It is set down as tome, cooling, 
stomachic, sedative and diuretic in its qualities. Dr. Wabino has found the large tuberous 
roots of the Biumese variety, the Smilax prolifera of Boxbuboh, very useful in the form of a 
decoction of the fresh root, in secondary syphilis, cachexia and chronic skin-diseases. 

SHAKES. — ^1^ {Sidei, — The skins and flesh of several sorts of snakes, excluding the head 
and tail, are used in Chmese medicine The Q ^ S^ ^ or skin of the white spotted 
snake is used in leprosy, rheumatism and palsy. 

SOAP. — nst (AHie/i), flE ^ (Fo-toem). — ^The Chinese have no soap in general use, 
answering to a chemical combination of alkali and some oily or fatty substance. The first 
name Kien, or as it is sometimes written |||[ {Kan)^ is the native soda ftom the north of China 
and Thibet, which is used to remove diit and grease. From this name and use foreign 
soap is sometimes called ^ jj^ {Fan-kienX the latter chaiacter being written in many wa^-s. 
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Dr. WiLUAMB speaks of a soap made at TlentsiD, and the Cantonese sell a coaise sort of soap 
contaming a good deal of free alkali. Fei4sau is the name of the pods of ihe Acacia concinna, 
which furnish a fatty pulp made into baOs^ called jyQ J^ J^ (Fei-tsau^h). Etce-water from 
the kitchen seems to act as a soap m cleaning clothes, as it diminlshfls friction In rubbing their 
surfieu^es together. Foreign bar-soap is little nsed in Central China, as it is too dear at present 

80AP» GA8TILB. — See Castile Soap. 

SOAP. 8CEHTXB — ^ ^ {ffianff-iam\—T\m article is much admired hy the Chinese, 
and is sold at ridiculous prices by Cantonese dealers. 

•OAP-TBBE.—^ ^ ^ (Wu^kwatirUteX flE ^ ^ iFei^hOrtszel—Thra largo 
Sapindaceous tree, the Sapindns Chinensis of botanists, is a large tree bearing round berries 
resembling the Melia fruit The berries are sometimes nsed in making rosariee^ and when 
roasted are eaten by the Chinese, in spite of their apparent acridity. The Tanists having 
employed sticks of the wood of this tree to exorcise demons, it has thence derived its name 
''sorrowless.*' The dark kernels were formerly made into a tincture, taken as a corrective 
and eliminant dose. They contain some saponaceous principle, wluch has suggested their use 
as a detergent application in the treatment of skin-diseases. They are not much used at 
the present time in Hupeb. 

80AP8T0SS. — See Stealite. SoapsUme is properly a silicate of alumina, nsed for carving 
ornaments. It is the Agalmatolite or Lardstone of mineralogists. 

80DA, GABBOVATE 07_||j[ {Kari^, ^ (iTMn).— This natural salt, or natron, the product 
of the soS of Mongolia, resembles the Tequesquite of Mexico, and comes from the northern 
provinces of China, from Mongolia and from Thibet, It is brought by way of Eoilgan in large 
quantities. It occurs in large irregular masses, white on the surface from the formation of an 
efflorescent salt, and i» porous and somewhat translucent at times. From its hardness it is 
with difficulty dissolved in water, and its solntion is precipitated by sulphate of magnesia. 
In this it differs from the trona of the African lakes, although in some cases a bicarlionate or 
sesquicarbonate is present in the sample. It contains some sulphate^ and it gives a precipitate 
with nitrate of silver. It agrees with the imneral product of the soil of Monghyr and other 
parts of Bengal, known to the Hindoos as Sc^a^mUti, It is nsed as a corrective, puigaUve and 
deobstnient remedy occasionally, but is mainly nsed to clean clothes and vessels, to raise bread, 
to prepare cocoons for reeling, and to macerate fibres for grass-cloth. It answers all the pur- 
poses of soap. 

80DA, HATIVB SULPHATE OF._:;jc[» f^ {I^ohrwm\ ^ ^ (i^'i-watt).— This is a 

natural salt similar to the Beh of the Doab^ in North-western India, or the KhcaxHnutti of iha 
country of Oude, mentioned by Dr. WAiu^'a in the ^Pharm. of India." It is met with as an 
efflorescence of the soil in Cheng-tn-fa in Sech nen and Ts mg-chau-fii in Shantung. It is 
continually confounded with nitre, obtained from an anal<^us source. The crude salt is brush- 
ed up from the soil, dissolved in water and coarsely crystallized. It is used to make the 
pure salt next described. As sulphate of soda and nitrate of potash crystallize very readily into 
large regular crystals, undistinguishable to the Chinese, they are both called g^ >g fj^ 
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{^fa'1/a-siau) and "^ (§ {3fa7i//'Siau), The P^'sum is a longh jwwdery substance, of a dirty- 
white colour, and containing much earthy impurity. J^ fl^ f^ {Funy-hicasiau) is an 
efflorescent, powdeiy form of the drug. These substances are given to fatting p^ and 
are sometimes used in tanning hides. Medically they are cautiously given as a cooling, saline, 
purgative, deobstruent and diuretic remedy. They are also commonly used as a stimulant 
to sores and ulcers, and enter into the composition of many collyria. 

BODA, SULPHATE OJt,—^ ^ |^ {Hiuen-mimj-fenX 3 ft 1^ {PeMung-feiii.— 
This pieparation, the Gi^vuber's Salt of old books, is a celebrated drug, directed to be prepared 
from the cleanest P oh-siaa m tlie following ridiculous manner. Ten catties of the salt are 
dissolved in a picul of water, anl exposed to the moon*s rays during one night The salt is 
then boiled with the white turnip, and exposed for another night This process is repeated 
with liquorice-root, and then the saline product is heated in a vessel which is first luted down, 
and then carefully closed, the heat being repeated. The resulting solution is then filtered, 
exposed for three days to let the fire pass off from it, and is then finally to be mixed with 
liquorice-powder. The directions are probably not fully carried out, as the salt is met with as 
a white, brightisb crystalline powder, having the characteristic physical and chemical proper- 
ties of sulphate of soda. This salt was brought into notice in the reign of the second T^'ang 
sovereign (A.D. C27-oO) by a Tauist priest named jQ sZ^ i^ (Liu-HiUEN-cniN), who point- 
ed out certain mystical pro|)erties of this salt, such as the power of causing longevity, and the 
procurmg of immunity from all sorts of diseases, which are constantly attributed to it in Tauist 
books of alchemy. It is prescribed in fevers with deluium, in epLstaxis, and in abdominal 
diseases depending upon congestion or obstruction. It is frequently used as a detergent or mild 
escharotic application to sores. It usually contains some trace of the presence of chlorides. 

SODA-WATEB — ^ '^ pjc (Ilo-lcainahwui). See Aeixtted WcUer. 

BOLAinrM DULCAMABA Jg| ^ ^ {Shuh-yang-t6iuen\ ^ ^ (A-'ti^Ya).— This is 

not clearly distinguished by the Chinese from the SoLinum nigrum. Its purplish flowers and 
red berries are a sufficient guide. It is officinal as a diuretic, alterative, vulnerary and tonic 
remedy. The stiilks, shoots, leaves, roots and seeds are used in the treatment of carbuncles, 
swellings, ulcers and skin-diseases of every kind, both internally and externally. There is a 
prickled variety SiJd to be found in the South, and employed in the treatment of malarious 
diseases. 

SOLA HUM ISJJUdJmL — '^^ ^5 (ITicdng-h'd). — This species of Solanum is confused witli 
the Egg-plant It is cstecuKd to be cooling and laxative, and is recommended in chlorosis and 
anamia. 

BOLAKUM LTOOPKKSICON.--^ ^ (F<m./.Vt/).— This is the tomato, or "foreign dwale," 
whose red edible fruit is mentioned in Chhiese works along with the Egg-plant 

BOLAKUM MELOKOENA. — yj^ -^ (A7rt-frre). — There .ire several varieties of this q)ecie8, 
one of which having Lir^'c ovoid white fruits is called the Egg-plant The long, purple fruits 
of a variety much cultivated in IInix>h, make an excellent vegfitable for the table. The natives 
believe them to be capal.»le of causing pregnant women to aljort, but they employ them as a 
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poallice to ripen or di8|)erBe swelBngR. They are sometimes given in dysentery. 

SOLAimi HIGBTJll.—^ ^ ^ {tien'pau-tsau\ ff ^ (Z:ww^«;«).— This 
vorld-wide plant is very common in Cblna, Laving several names. Its black benies prove a 
temptation to the Chinese, 'who eat them after boiling them. The young shoots of tliis plant 
and those of the S. dulcamara are eaten as well. Their medical uses are merged with those of 
the S. dulcamara. 

SOLAHXni TUBKBOSTW—T^ ^ {Yang-shu), Jt ^P {tti-lwaii^.^SeQ Potato. 

WISKTKKK, — ^ i^ IIioany4cuny\ — The sulphur-pits of Formosa have recently 
attracted the attention of the public from tlie interesting account given by Mr. Taintor in the 
"Customs Report*' for 18G9. In the volcanic district of the northern end of the island of Formosa 
there are three soffiUaras, The first of these is about five miles from Tamsui, to the east, but 
is far inferior to the one distant some three or four miles in a north-easterly direction. '' Theso 
pits are about 1,750 feet above the sea, in a rocky gorge in the moimtains. Here from numerous 
vents m the rocks issue clouds of steam and sulphureous vapour. The sulphur is deposited in 
clusters of delicate needles of a beautiful yellow colour. Several hot springs and pools occur, 
and a miniature geyser throws mtermittent jets of boiling water to a height of fifty or sixty feet." 
A third sol/iUani is described by Mr. Taintor as existing near the village of Kim-pao-li, some 
seven or eight miles to the N.W. of Kelung. Sulphur has been obtained at all these places by 
a rude process of melting, when the fix>thy slag is skinuned off, the heavier impurities sink to 
tlie bottom of the shallow iron pan, and the liquid sulphur is ladled out mto wooden buckets^ 
which are broken up when the sulphur has become soh'd. These vents have been stupidly 
attempted to be closed by the authorities, but with little success. They have also endeavoured 
to prevent the removal of the siUphur, which is however smuggled away with impunity according 
to Mr. Taintor. Similar 9ol/cUaras exist in the department of Satsuma m the ishind of Kiusiu 
in Japan. The ground is volcanic and impregnated with sulphur. At the southern extremity 
of Satsuma is the burning " Sulphur-island " of Ivoo-sima, which is a source of revenne to the 
Prince of Satsuma, and supplies the Chinese even with some of their sulphur for making gun- 
powder. See Sulpkm\ 

WOT — "g" ^ ^ {Pehrtsaiir^cangX ^ ]Pf |S (Ftt-<rf-»«:/i).— This fuliginous 
product of the burning of vegetable matter is employed by the Chinese as an antifebrile, astringent, 
styptic, absorbent, alterative, deobstnient and topical remedy. The Fu-tsi-tnek is merely the 
soot scraped off from the bottom of the common Chinese boiler. 

80PH0BA JAPOHICA — ^^ Jj^ {Ilwai'ifhu). — ^This Leguminous tree is common in Central 
and Northern China, and is a frequent ornament of the large streets, courtyards and parks of 
Peking. The leaves are elliptico-lanceolate, greyish on the under surface, and resemble senna- 
leaves in their action. They have been used in India as a cathartic very successfully. An 
extract made from them and from the fruit, is used to adulterate prepared opium. The wrinkled 
fleshy, moniliform legmnes often contain only one seed, from abortion, or the pod is lengthened, 
so as to have six or seven seeds gronjied in twos or threes, by the contraction of the pod at 
various points. They are used in preparing a yellow dye, and are said to be tonic in their 
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qualities. Tlie greenish-yellow unopened flower-bnJs arc used in dyeing clotli of a yellow colonr, 
or in rendering blue cloth green. They are used as astringent and styptic remedies. The wood 
of this tree was formeriy employed in the making of primitive fire-frictors, and was used as a 
cautery, or form ot tlie moxa. 

80PH0BA T01IEKT08A. — ^ ^ (//wr/w^ilV).— The flexible roots of this Leguminons 
shrub are brought from Kung-chang fii in Kansuh, from Shansi and from parts of Hopeh, m 
large quantities to Hankow. The pieces arc long, large as the various fingers, or even smaller, 
and covered with a tough, wrinkled, yellowish-brown skin, which has a tendency to break np 
into woolly fibres. The woody interior is of a yellowish-white colour, and the whole drug has 
a faintly-sweetish taste, somewhat resembling that of liquorice-root It is in very great repute 
as a tonic, pectoral and diuretic medicine. The stalks and leaves are similarly empk>yed. The 
second character is written as ^ in the Pen Tsau as well as j^. This, with other distinctions, 
denotes the fact that the Ftarmica and perhaps other Labiate plants are confusedly described 
by some such name. Thef% Latter are more acrid and stimulating^ and are employed externally 
as a means of cleansing sores. See Ptannica, 

80SGHU1I SACCHABATUM—II |j| (Z>m-^<), ^ ^ {Tthrche),—T[^ UD annual 
Gramineous plant, the Sorgo, or Chinese Northern Sugar Cane, is described in the Pen Ts\iu 
along with the ^ugar-cane and tlie Holcus Sorghum, or Barbadoes Millet. The black seeds 
are sown in April, but the plant is largely propagated by cuttings. It grows to the height of 
some twelve to eighteen feet, with an ample inflorescence Gon»sting of the eight or ten separate 
stepQs which group together to form the tufl of the plant. The seeds, at first green, become 
brown, and finally of a piu-plish-black colour, being produced only on the head of the plant 
The large leaves, which make excellent green food, or dry fodder, for cattle, spring from the 
nodes of the gradually tapering stem. The seeds, called Shciloo in India, are very nutrient, and 
the colouring matter has been used in China to tmt wine of a deep colour. The Sorgo is not 
extend vely cultivated in China, bat has been introduced into France, England and the Unit«^ 
States. In the latter country good Sorgo sugar can be produced at the cost of some five or 
eight cents per pound, as in South Carolma, where common sugar sells at from fifteen to seventeen 
cents per pound. The Cliinese merely chew the sweet stalks in place of the Sugar Cane. 
According to Dr. Y. D. Coluxs, who has written an account of the Sorgo in the Journal of the 
N. C. B. of the R. A. S. for 1865, excellent beer, spirit and vinegar may be economically made 
from the juice, one gallon of good alcohol coming out of twenty-three gallons of the juice. 
Paper has been made in the United States from the stalks, and the French have learnt to dye 
silks of a beautiful coloiur with the purple colouring matter of the hulls, or bran, of the grain. 
See Suffcir Cane. 

WY. — ^ J g (Tsiang-yu) — ^The condiment known by this name, derived fixjm a Chinese 
synonyme used by the Japanese, is a black, thin liquid, having an agreeable, saltish flavour, 
and frothing up of a yellow colour when very slightly shaken. It is the universal sauce of the 
Chinese and Japanese, and is largely exiwrtcd to India and Euroixs as a convenient menstruum 
for other flavouring substances used as condiments. The yellow Ijeans of the Dolichoe soja arc 
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boiled very Boti, and mixed with any cereal floor in varying proportions, and allowed to ferment 
and become mouldy. Salt and tea, or boiling water, are then added, and the mixtare is then 
exposed to the san and dew of the open air for three weeks or a month, care being taken to 
avoid rain. The liquid becomes much thicker, darker and more uniform in consistence, and after 
oomtant sUrring is then strained and kept for nse. Bran is sometimes used in making it. Large 
quantities are both sold from the shops and made at home by the Chinese. It is considered to 
provoke the appetite, and to correct any injurious quality of food. It is laxative, cooling, and 
and antidotal, accorcling to Chinese esUmalioa It is sometines daubed upon burns, scalds^ 
ecsematons and leprous sores. 

■PAVIBH FLY. — ^ jgjf ^ {Si^xm^maui. — ^The true Cantharis veacatoria, or Spanish 
Blistering Fly, for which a distinctive name is here offered, is not known to be met with in China 
or in India. The Cantharis erythrocephala has been met with in Shanghai and in Chefoo, by 
that mdustiious collector, Mr. C. W. Qoodwul See Mylabris Ckhorii 

snELTSB. — See Tvtenague and Zmc. 

8PXUIACXT1— m \i^ (rv^^i).— The whale is known to the Chinese as the "" kmg of 
fish,** but this substance n not mentioned in their books^ so far as known. Insect-wax is every 
way Hke, and as good as, the best spermaceU, and is nsed in precisely the same way as the lat- 
ter substance (obtained from the head of the sperm whale) in inward hurts and outward wounds. 
See the account of Ambeirgris, given under the bead of Dragon^ a Spittle Peffume, 

BPIKKHABD. — -^ ^ ^ {Kcmrmng-hiaiig), — ^The true spikenard of India of the anci- 
ents is the Nardostachys Jatamanst of Boyle, or the Nardus Indica of Linmjeus. It is met 
with in Cochin China and in the SDuth of China. It is generally confounded with another 
Valecianaoeous plant, Valeriana oeltica, which see. It ranked in China as one of the five 
odorous plants or trees, being preceded by the lign-AIoes, Cloves, Sandal-wood, and the 
Aglaia odorata. It is used in India in epilepsy, hysteria and convulave diseases. A tincture 
18 ordered, in the Bengal Pharmacopoda, to be made by digesting five ounces of the root in two 
pints of proof spirit The dose is from one to two fluid drachms. Dr. Wabing speaks well of 
Hs good effects. The Chinese use it as a perfume, as a carminative and stimulant, and in the 
preparation of ktions fiv the skin. According to Dr. Eotle this plant is one of those going by 
the name ofSumbul. 

BPIBITSOYWIHB.—^ YS (5AaM-fe!tt).— This "distilled wine" or Sanishu as it is 
called, fixnn the words San^hau (^ 1^\ or " thrice distilled," is Uie corn-brandy or whiskey, 
made in Shansi, Chehkiang and many other provinces^ from all sorts of cereal grains. Millet 
is largely used for this purpose. Very good qiirit may be made from tlie juice of the Sorga 
The Chinese produce a very strong spirit at a cheap rate, which senses to make tinctures, lini- 
ments and iodine-paint It will also bum in spirit-lamps, if the article be secured free from 
mixture of water. Care should be taken to ask for the J^ f^ ( Yuen-tsin\ or " original 
spirit,** a vciy good term for absolute alcohol. Arrack obtained from the Palmyra or Cocoa- 
nut Palms is known in China. The '^Mahwa Spirit*' made from the flowers of the Bassia 
latifolia, or MadhakOj the ^ >|dl $0 (Moh-ttUiuX of Buddhist WTitings is said by Dr. War- 
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iNa to be open to the objeclion of the same disagreable flavour as the Chinese Samsho, arisintv' 
from the presence of fusel and other alcohols, which the Chinese have not learnt to separate hj 
careful rectification. See Bixmdy^ Tinctures^ WJdshey and Wines. 

SPOroiAS AMABA.—^ ^ Tj^ {Nr/tm-m>-lehX ^^ ^ (Yu4kxm^tsze).— This 
bitterish fruit, related to the Mango, belongs to Anacardiaceae, and is apparently met with in 
Fuhkien, Ewangtung and Kwangsi. Its name is based on the Sanscrit Amakty a term which 
sometimes mcludes the Mango as welL Its fruits are reputed to be tonic, pectoral and alexi- 
pharmic. The juice of the fruit enters mto several nostrums for the hair, the gloiy of the Chinese 
man and woman. 

8F0VGE_'^ ^ {Hat-JtwffX i^t f^ ^ (Sktmti-p'cni^mien).— TheK^ Bie two common 
terms used in foreign hospitals m China. The sponge is scarcely known to the Chinese, or no 
mention is made of it in ordinary books on natural histoiy. Tatakimov gives ^^ fj^ ^^ 
{LingskwrkiLxi)^ as the name of Spongilla, not known here. 

8F0VOE, BUBHT — j^ jj^ ^ {Hai-jung-liwuiX—'Dm old-fashioned remedy for bron- 
chocele, a disease common on the Upper Yangtsze, near the Sech uen gorges, is not known in 
China, but is an instance of a favourite way of administering many drugs in the Pen Tsau, 
Any good derived from this preparation must depend on the iodine which may have sorvived 
the process. See Laminaiicu 

8PBIV0 WATBB — ^ ^ jjC {Tstng-tsiuenrshwmi.'^V^fSiB of water are oftenest met 
with in China in connexion with temples. The hardness of water from weUs and springs was 
formerly sought to be remedied in China by the nse of almonds, and any contaminatian of 
sewage, as well as hardness, was endeavoured to be removed by the nse of soda, by boilings and 
by allowmg the water afterwards to deposit any impurity. Alum is now used for this purpose. 
Leaden bottoms are recommended in the Pen Taau for vessels to contain drinkmg water from 
springs and wells. Such water is recommended for all external and hydropathic purposes. 

SFHCEBIA 8IHSV8I8 — See Cordyceps Sinensis. 

8FUB0BJUK)T — See Evpharbia. 

SQUnxs — '^ ^ {Hai't8ung\—ThQ true Urginea SciUa is not met with in India or 
in China, and the name ^ sea onion '* has been therefore coined for a most useful drug in 
the treatment of the large classes of bronchitic and drepsical folk met with in Hupeh at least. 
The Urgmea Indica, or Indian Squill, growing on the sandy shores of Ihe peninsula of India, is 
a fur substitute for the European dnig, if gathered when quite young and small Species 
of Crinum, Melanthium, Anemarrhena and Ophiopogon answer some of the purposes of Squills. 

STALACTITBB. — ^^ ^| ^ (Sla/i-chunff-ju). — ^Broken pieces of stalactiUc, cup-like 
masses hanging from the roofs of caves in various parts of China, are coaxed into all sorts of 
shapes by means of pieces of bamboo. They are bright and sparry on fracture, and are osaally 
perforated all through. The solid pieces are directed not to be used, but a powder of the 
fistular kind is reputed to be tussic, sedative, tonic, astringent and galactagogue in its various 
effects. 

8TAIA01IITE8. — ^ fpj^ {Shili-chivangX — Simihr properties are referred to these de^iosits 
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of lime upon the floors of limestone caves^ as are described imder the head of Stalactites. 

flTAB AMJSR — See lliicium anisatwn and Oil of Star Anise, 

BTABCH. — See Dexbine^ Rice-starch and Wheaten Stcaxk 

STEATITB—f/g- :^ {HwaJk^dhX ^ :^ (IIwahr8kih\ ^ :^ (ITwoh^iwui).— The 
word steatite agrees with the Chinese names here given, in that it is applied to several minerals, 
snch as masmve talc, lardstone, soapstone and fignre-stoney all of which aie unctuous to the 
touch. Steatite differs from lardstone in containing magnesia, having the composition of a 
silicate of magnena and alumina. It is used in China to clean cloth from grease, and is given 
in diseases of the kidneys and bladder. See Lcoxbtane and Soapstone. 

8TSSL. — yf^ 1^ {Kang-^iefi^. — ^Three kinds of steel, or hardened iron, are spoken of in 
the Pen Teau. Steel is made in Fuhkien and elsewhere, according to native accounts, but 
much of it is merely hammered and tempered iron. ^ a consequence their coarse cutlery will 
bear no other treatment than that of a little chiselling, in order to freshen up the edges. Good 
steel comes to Hankow from Hunan and Sech uen. Freparations of iron are directed to be 
made from this '^hard iron." It is believed to be tonic, peptic, antiscorbutic and anti* 
pyretic. Steel is imported to some extent 

STEBCTTUA BALAH6HA8 — "^ ^ (i^ii^p o).— The fruit of this tree is confounded m 
the Pen Tsau with that of the apple and some sort of bullace. See Apple, 

8TBBC17IIA PLATAiriFOL]A_:j^ ^ ( mt^ u«^).— This ornamental tree is frequently 
met with in the courtyards of Chinese temples and bouses, its large leaves affording an 
excellent shade. It may be readily recognized by its panicled flowers with columnar stamens, 
and the peculiar tendency of the follicular carpels to put on a leafy form, bearing the seeds on 
(heir margins. The seeds are oily, and hence are called after the Wood-oil tree, the Elaeococca. 
The seeds enter into the composition of the moon-cakes eaten by the Chinese at the Autumnal 
Festival of the eighth month. There is an abundance of mucilage in the young branches. 
The leaves and liber make a hair-wash, and a soothing lotion for carbuncular and other sores. 
The fact that paper, cloth and ropes are made from species of Stereulia, renders it likely 
that under the name of Fursang^ there is included some kind of Stereulia. See Hibiacua 
Posa-einensis, 

^^^^-M ^ # {Su^hofMangX jll ^ Jfi {Su^hohryu\ ft # flg {Funff^ 
hiang-cJu), ^ ^^ ^ {Pehrkiau-MangX — Several substances of a balsamic or terebinthinate 
character, and more or less resembling the substances known as Storax, or Liquid Storax, are 
spoken of in Chinese works. Under the article of the Pen Tsau on the genus Liqnidam- 
bar, or Altingia, (^jft Ifg^) a pale yellow gum-resin is described as obtained from these trees, 
which gcow all over China. The gum is brought from Hing-ngan-fu (Shensi) and other places, 
and is used as a stimulant, alterative and anti-bemorrhagic remedy. Eetentive and stimul- 
ating plasters are made of it for the treatment of wounds, smiises and the sores of leprosy. It 
enters into the composition of a curious suppodtory, prescribed in the Pen Tsauj qbh remedy 
for constipation. The Fung trees include the Liquidambar Formosana, the Liquidambar 
Altingia (Altingia Chinensis, Oliv.) and the maple-leaved Liquidambar Maximowiczu. These 
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large timber-trees, with their rostling leaves and gnaried branches, have attracted the atten- 
tion of the Chinese, who record all Borts of tales of them, and of the ghosbi hiding in their to\ys. 
The Churling^ or Pig^s Tubers, are the corky excrescences upon these trees. The moulds for 
making brick-tea« and many other articles are made from their wood. The bark, leaves and 
root are all officinal The researches of Hanbusy have proved that the sabstance known 
as Bose Maloes, which is treated of under the name of Svrhah-hkmg in the Pen Tn^au^ is identi* 
cal with the grey, opaque, semifluid resin known as Liquid Storax; and obtained fixun liqnid- 
ambar Onentalia He has shown thai Bose Maloes^ (a cooupticxi of the word Baaamaloy 
apptied to the Javanese product of the Liquidambar Altingia) is originally brought fixm Bhodes, 
in all probab3ity. From thence it is shipped to Alezaodna, down the Bed Sea to Aden, 
the Persian Gulf and Bombay. From Bombay it comes to China. Sorat in India, Arabia, 
Asia Wnat, Sumatra, Annam and other countiies foirmeily yielded it in various forms to China. 
Dr. Brbtschneider understands some of this SthhoMmng to be the Bahn of Mecca, yielded by 
Balsamodendron opobalsamum, or the Muhdj obtuned from Balsamodcndron MukuL Dr. 
Waking mentions two substances as obtwned in Burmah, one a light yellow balsam, and another, 
thick, dark and terebinthinate, which are pretty neaiiy described in the Pen Ta^atu He 
found little good in either of these substances as an expectoiant, the main property of Storax. 
Stimulant, diaphoretic, carmhiative^ anti-periodic and astringent formulae aie given in the Pen 
TsaiL, where properties closely allied to those of dibanum are refened to these fbnns of 
Storax. The Rose Maloes is dark and tarlike, but is scarce in Hankow. Sahrturlo-po-hkuig 

(@ ^ iS ^ $) ^^ Cktihrlu^hrkien {11^ ^MM^ ^ &^^ in the Pe» Tsau 
as the names, in Chinese Buddhist works, of the Fufig-hiang<hi and Svrhoh-hkmg respectively. 
A terebinthinate substance called ^ t^ ^ {Tuhrncturhiang\ which may be sandaiach or a 
product of a Cambodian tree of the Coniferous tribe, very much resembles the Burmese 
Nan4a-youk of Dr. Wabino's Indian Phannacopoeia. It is said to have the same taste as the 
AraUan Bose Maloes. See Turpentine. 

STASMOSimi — See Datura Stratmmium. 

8IBTGHNIA— See Nux Vomica. 

BUBLIIIATE — See Calomel and Corrosive Sublimate. 

SUM, BKBT. — ^ J3|[ (Niu^M), — ^The suet of the ydlow cow is esteemed to be the best. 
It is used in the treatment of jaundice, and combined with Bryony-root is used as a cooUng and 
diluent remedy. It is melted and mixed with the tallow or general fat of the cow, and is used, 
under the name of ^^ \^ (Niu'i/t/)f in candle-making and in ointments. The Chinese, under 
the influence of Buddhism and its heresies, have a general dislike to the use of animal &ts and 
oils. This has led to the discovery, or employment, of many vegetable fatty substances, in 
which their Flora is particularly ricL Butter is sometimes called Niu-yu, 

SUET, mrrcOH.-.:^ \^ {Yang-yul—k tea cafled ^ \^ ^ {Yamg^juH:'ha\ is nia^le 
of the fat of \ht sheep in the streets of Hunan towns and other places. It b used as a remeily 
for coughs and is a good thbg for c«asc8 of phthisis, happily not so common in Central Cliina 
as in Europe. 
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8TTGAB CAFE — "^ j^ (Kan-che), ^ |^ (Kan-che). — ^The Biigar-cane is probably 
indigcDOus to China. The plant in use in the south, west and central parts is the Saccharum 
ofBcinarum of LiNMiBUS. A laiige bamboo-like Canton variety, yielding the best sugar, is called 
fJ j^ (Chuh-che), 10^ j^ {Tih-che% a smaller cane, eaten in the raw state mostly, may be 
(he Sorgo, or Sorghiun Saccharatum, the Northern Sugar Cane of Dr. Coujks. The Sugar- 
cane is cultivated largely in Chehkiang and Eiangra for piuposes of chewing. The cane is 
scraped and cut into small pieces of about an inch in length, for sale by huxters. Sech uen, 
Hunan, Fuhkien and Canton, with the Island of Formosa, grow large quantities of Sugar-cane 
for use as a cane to chew, or to make sugar for consumption and exportation. A red cane is 
called the Kwanlun cane, and a green, thin-skinned variety is called the Western cane. The 
juice is put down as cooling, tussic, stomachic and anti-vinous in its qualities. 

81J0AB. — ^ 2t {Shih-mihX *^ |J§ {Short^ang). — Sweet cane or Sugar-cane has been 
sucked for ages in China, along with the Sorgo-cane. In the reign of the emperor Tai-tsukq 
of the Jfang dynasty, the method of boiling the crushed cane was introduced into Sech'uen and 
other parts of China from Turkestan, or Central Ana. Hence sugar is called l^ang^ the name 
of the dynasty being combined with the radical for food. Sugar is broQght fix)m Fu-chan fu, 
Ning-tu fu and other places in Kiangn, from Chung-king fu and Tung-ch'uen fu in Sech'uen, 
and from Chin chau ui Hunan under the name of Sha-t^ang. Pehriang^ or " white sugar,'* 
called Pehsha-i'ang^ or Sfiih-mih in the Pen Taaw, comes from Amoy and Canton. This sugar 
is sometimes called JS^ |^ (Yttng-t'ang), from the fact that it comes in foreign steamers, 
Barley-sugar (^ |^) is made in Fuhkien. Coarse red sugar (jpl |J^) is commonly used 
by poor people, and is made at Swatow and in Fuhkien. The making of sugar in Sech'uen 
has been interfered with by the cultivation of the opium-poppy, so that Hupeh which used to 
draw its supply from the Upper Yangtze, now receives sugar from Swatow and Canton in large 
quantities. Still the provinces of Himan, Eweichan and Sech uen are able nearly to supply 
themselves, with some supply of the foreign sugar for those ^ sweets,** of which so large a 
quantity is consumed in China. The province of Eiangsi supplies itself in part from Kih-ngan 
fu and Kan chau, but still imports sugar from outside places. Foreign sugar largely supplies 
the provinces of Nganliwui and Eiangsu. The sugar-cane is largely cultivated in Chehkiang 
for chewing, but the rcttun of prosi)erity is inducing the natives to direct their attention to the 
manufacture of sugar on the same extensive scale as witnessed by the embassies of 1792 and 
181G. The northern provinces arc supplied from the ports of Swatow and Canton. The Swatow 
QM ^) district which supplies large quantities of sugar, somewhat diminished of late, includes 
tiie districts of Chau-yang, Kieh-yang, P u-ning, Hai-yang and Ching-hai, which are in the same 
prefecture of Chau-chau fu, in which Swatow is also situated. Itinerant sugar-boilers perambulate 
the Chehkiang sugar-districts, carrying with them an iron cauldron and a pair of cylinders, 
according to Mr. Bowra's account m his admirable ^'Customs Report" of 18G9. Mr. ELEiNwacirrER 
says that tiie cane ripens in the Swatow area in October or November. The sugar-mills are of 
the rudest kind, being set up in the midst of cane-plantation, and are sometimes rented. In 
Chau-yang hien '^ the juice having been boiled and partly clarified is transformed iuto ^ ^|^ 
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{Tsaiig-t^ang)^ or j^ 1^ ( Wu't^an//\ a green or black sngar of a p«asty description.'* In the 
other dislricls of Chaii-chau fu only a Fmall quantity of good sugar is produced by the claying 
process. * As in the case of Black Sugar, the cane is ground and the juice is partly clarified, 
and havin«; been boiled to a certain coiisislencv, is transferred into earthenware vessels of a 
conical shape, the article being tlien kno^vn as 5pg ^^ {T^ang-tsitu. These cones being inverted 
into empty yessels to drain, in a short tune an article known as ^^ ^f\ jf^ {Ku-ch^ih-t afig\ 
is formed and partly dried in the sim- In refining, moist clay is placed on the base, renewed 
as required, and, in due course, removed, when the siigJir, on being shaken free frwn the 
cone, is found to consist of three or foor grades, that at the apex being coarse and moist, 
known to the trade as (pl^ ^^ (Lau-icei), the next in order being ^^ 1^ {Kieh-tang), tho 
next ^^ 7^ {Ya7}gt\wgX and above all ^ J^ /Jg {Kung-/en-tang\ or best white." The 
molasses is treated afterwards to make the Ilung-t migj an article which the Chinese nse as a 
laxative remedy. Mr. Klein wiicirrER discusses in his * Report" for 18C9, tlie question of the intro- 
duction of steam mills and refineries, worked by foreign enterprise, and decides in favonr of the 
plan, if worked harmoniously, in cooperation with the native growers of the cane. Sugar is 
largely adulterated in China with sand and rice-meal, &c. The same ideas about the damage 
done to the teeth and digestive orgaiLS by sugar, entertained in Euroj^e, are mentioned in the 
Pen Ts an. Sugar h regarded as acting favourably on the lung?», spleen and intestines. It is 
given in coughs, fevers, asthma, and the disorders caused by drunkenness, and is said to remove 
the offensiveness of the breath after eating onions. Sugar is sprinkled upon wounds, sores, boils, 
and bad eyes. Sugar figures of animals have been in vogue in Chiua for several hundreds of 
years, and are still used at weddings. 

SVOAE^AHDT — ^ |g {Pi ng-t\wg). —See Loa/siigrtr. 

STOAB OF MILK — -^ ^g {Ju-t\ing\ — The Chinese of the early T^ang time made wine 
of the cane-juice. They also dried the juice by exjxsiue to the sim*s rays, and produced coarse 
sugar, usually mixed with milk or cream, and g^^nerally called >5 ^ {ShUi-inili). Thus, 
although these names of SMh-mih and Jit't\vig rather meant sugar ^>ilh milk, they may, with 
propriety, be retained to express the tme Lactine, or stony-hard Sugar of Milk. 

SULPHUB — >Q ^Q ^' {Shih-Un-hway^g). — Chinese sulphur was formerly obtained from 
tlie volcanic districts of Turfan, from Tangut and from Seeli uen. Sul[)hur-springs are met 
with near Chefoo, and waters containing sulphuretted hydrogen and sulphurous acid gases are 
not uncommon. It was brought as an esti-enieil artiele of tribute fmm Siam, Ceylon and 
Sumatra in former days. Japanese Sulphiu* (^^ ^(^ ^^) brou^^lit from the volcanic dL<ricts 
of Satsuma in the inland of Kiusiu, has l>een long known and utilized in China. It occurs in 
shining, greyish-yellow, beaded gialns, varying in size from duek-shot to fine granules. It 
is much Chteemed for making priming powder. At the pre.S4.'nt lime Formosan Sulphnr is 
coming into more general use, as a smu'^'i^led artiele. For an account of it sec the article «S'»/- 
falain. The ('hinese g«)venmient forl>i«ls the ojk'U tra<le in the article, which can only l^ 
legally purchased, for the large manufacture of fu-ewcrks used in itlolatrous and festive cercint^ 
nies, from the public factories. Ths Inlian Archi|)elago suppli^'S China still, either directly. 
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or by way of Manila, as suggested by Dr. Wiluams. As to th« cheapness of the Formoean 
article, the account given in Mr. TAnrron's proves that if the stupid interference of the provin- 
cial authorities with the production of the sulphur at the three solfataras near Tamsui and Ke- 
Inng, in the north of the island, be discontinued, inexhaustible supplies of this warlike 
substance will come to market when wanted. The ordinary article is met with in impure, 
irregularly fused, crystalline masses, of a pale yellow colour, ^j^ yf^ ^f {'fu^iurhwangX is 
a rough sulphur gangue, from which the crude sulphur of the powder-manufactories is obtained. 
Foreign sulphur (^ ^( ^) is often imported in the foim of the powder (^P^ ^^ >^). 
Mich tinkering of Chinese characters is practised by Sinologues, thus the second character f^ 
is often written 1^^ just as the character f|§ Is often written j^. As a nile the name 
given in the Correct text of the Pen Ts^au is adopted for all substances described in this work. 
Sulphur is consddered by the Chinese, with good reason, to be injurious. It is administer- 
ed in rheumatism, fevers, chronic dysentery, in impotency and in worms. It is used with cam- 
phor, muricia-seeds and chaulmugra-seeds in the treatment of itch, lepra and pedicult. 
Powdered sulphur formerly entered into the. composition of the moxa, and is an ingredient of 
the pastilles for suffocating mosquitoes. Gups made of melted sulphur were formerly used to 
hold wine to be taken as a drug. 

8ULPHU&, FL0WEB8 OF.— ^ ^ ^ {Uurkuxmg'shwangX—T^i^A sublhned form of 
sulphur is scarcely known to the Chmese. 

8ULPHTO, RED.— ;g ^ ^ (Shih'itu<liih), ^ ^^ ^g (5Ai74-^Vi^-c/«').— This is Uie 
amorphous form of sulphur, which has attracted some attention from it& peculiar chemical and 
physical characters. It b flexible at firsts but crumbles eventually mto a powder, or becomes 
crystalline. It is brought from Shansi, and is probably made by mixing a small portion of 
some fatty substance, as suggested by the second name. It is used in rheumatism, leucorrhiea 
and menorrhagia. It is used in making vermilion and cinnabar. Black Sulphur (^ ^f^ f^) 
now known to contain some impurity, is mentioned in the Pen Ts au, A fragrant sulphur, 
called yf^ ^ ^i {Lm-hwang-laangi^ coming from a country called ^ ^, lying tliirty 
Chinese miles to the south of Fu-nan (Cambodia) is mentioned in the same work as a disin- 
fectant and vermicide. 

SULPHUBIC ACn).— See Acid, Sft/jihunc. 

SUMACH — ^ ^ ^ {S/iih-Chu-f/ul'-li is probable that these are the fiuits of the 
Rhus venenata, which the Chinese manage to cat, in spite of their acridity. They are given 
in fluxes, dropsies and indigestion. Putty and varnish are made from the expressed juice. 

STTMBVL. — This drug is represented in Chinese pharmacy by the Angelica-root and similar 
drugs largely imported from Sech uen, Shensi and other provinces. See Sjnkenaixl, 

SWALLOW. — ^ ( Yen). — ^Two biixls are described under tliis name in the Pen Tsau, the 
hW 3w (-^^"-'/^O, with its black, piebald plumage and strong voice, and the Annamitic 
bird, the ^£ ^^ ( YMh-t/cJi), red-breasted, small and very light in body. The migratory 
character of the bird is questioned. It is evident that several birds, known to be found in 
China, such as the llirando nistioa and species of Sterna, Cypselus and Cotyle, are included 
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nnder this one term. The flesh, eggs, feathere, urine and its mnd-boilt nest are catalogued as 
having anthehnuitic, antidotal and other properties, but the ^ ^ (Yen-tco) or Bird's Nest 
of the present day, the nest of a small swift (Collocalia bre\Trostri8) which would be included 
under the term Yen, is not referred to in the Pen Tiau. It follows that this taste fw such an 
expensive article of food is a modem freak. See Bird'' 8 Nest, 

SWECT-riiAO_See A corns Calcnnus. 

SWEET POTATO._Scc Tatn. 

8Y1IPL0C08 8IHICA_[JL[ ^ff ^ {SMn-chl'ldah)^li appeara ftom Mr. Saioton's ob- 
servations that this Styraceous plant, having a yellowish flower like that of the Lawaonia alba, 
is confounded with the latter, and therefore called "wild fingernail'* plant ''Some of the 
genus Symplocos are used in dyeing yellow, as Symplocos tinctoria. Its toot is bitter and 
aromatic, and others as Symplocos Alstonia are employed as tea, on account of an astringency 
in their leaves." Lindley's " Vegetable Kingdom," third edition, p. 693. 

8TBT7F8 — ^Jgg -gjjj ('tang-yvd, — ^These "sweet menstrua" as this adopted term would 
be translated, are not much used by the Chinese druggists. The Zizyphus fruit is oammanly 
directed as a moans of correcting the taste of medicines, the efficacy of which is, however, con- 
nected by tliem with their nastiness. The Syrup of Qinger is given in the article on sugar in 
the Pen Tsatl, va^ stomachic and pectoral remedy. 
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TABASHIB.—^ ^ {Chnh-hwamjX % Yf "^ (fien^huh-hwan^X ^ Hf (Chu^- 
kctu), — This siliceous concretion found in the joints of the large bamboo-plants is understood in 
India to be of the natiure of camphor. The Chinese did not originally derive the substance 
ftom India, but a misLake arose from the fact that the Tien-chuh, or ** heavenly bamboo," a 
name now given to an Exogcnoiis plant with red berries, of a very different kind, was ihe 
variety in the south of China which most frequently secreted this much prized drug. It is met 
with in hard, broken, angular, opaque pieces, smooth as poreelain, of a white or blueish vitreous 
colour, easily broken, and usually scented with some perfume. It has yielded to ProfesBor 
T. TiiOMi-soN of Glasgow the composition, in 100 parts, of Silica, 90.50; Potash, 1.10; Peroxide 
of iron, 0.90 ; Alumina, 0.40 ; Moisture, 4.87 ; and Loss, 2.23. Tabashir from Java has yielded 
less iron. What effect of a medicinal character it may have, would be probably due to tLe 
iron. Tlic Pen l^sau directs it to be giveii in the acute convulsive, choreic and epneptifbrm 
diseases of children, :in<l suggests its use in ajwplexy and paralysis. It is also said to have 
vidnerary and antidotjil properties. Dr. Wamng says that it is highly pri^ in the ladiaxL 
Materia Medica, and is believed to have stimulant and aphrodisiac qualities. The drag is 
usually adulterated in China with bone-earth and other substances. A similar snbstance has 
been found in Jungle Grass. 

TALC — ^^ ■^{ Yun-niti). — Several silico-magnesLan mmerals are confounded together in 
the long description of this soft, white, sectilc and translucent mmeraL It was formerly usod to 
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glaze lanterns and to make ornaments, although there is here some confusion with mollier-of-pcarl. 
The Chineie name coriously enough means motlier-of-cloads," in allusion to the hazy colour 
of the substance, which thej associate with clouds. The substance is calcined and mised with 
alum and other drugs, and given in ague, infantile dysentery, lencorrhaea and urinary disorders. 
It is said to quicken the pains of laboiur in difficult partiu-idon, and an ointment of tlie prepared 
powder is applied to bums. The agalmatolite of mineralogists is identical with the white 
Chinese talc, and the specimens of f^ ^^ (llwahshi/dy are o/len massive talc, capable of 
bemg cut into ornamental figures. Fung-yang fu in Nganhwui, and the Lu-shan hiUs near 
Kiukiang, in Eiangsi, yield this mineral in notable qiuintides. 
TALLOW-GOUBD — See Cucurhita Pepo, 

TALLOW-TBEE — J^ ffl tK {Wa4ciu'muh\'^ Q ( ro-itVi*).— This Euphorbiaceous 
tree, the ExcsBt^'aria (Stillingia) sebifera of botanists, is met with all over China nearly, and in 
Formosa. It gets its names from the fondness of the crow for its frait. The tree has been 
introduced into India, where it grows well and produces better timber than in China, where it is 
used only fur the commonest purposes, such as making chopping-boards. It varies a good deal 
ia sise iu different provinces, and is readily known by its aspeu foliage, which is permanent, but 
bacomos of a brilliant red colour in autumn and winter. The leaves yield a black dye with 
sulphate of iron, and are rated by the Chinese as anti-scorbutic. The tluee-seeded berries 
dehisce when ripe, disclosing the kernels enveloped with the coat of vegetable fat which renders 
the tree so valuable. Dr. Williams says that the tree is called f Jp 1^ {Kiung^hu\ in tlie 
neighboarhood of Macaa 

TALLOW. VB0BTABL3._f fl ^^ /a«.^«), ^ ^fi (J/«^-y«), S tfi (^^%A fjH 
\}j^ (Tliueh'i/d), The Tallow-tree is said by Mr. Sampson to yield no tallow in Canton province, 
where it grows so generally. The ripe nuts are bruised, and the pericarp separated by sifting. 
They are then steamed in wooden cylindeiB with numerous holes in the bottoms, which fit ujx)n 
kettles, or boilers. The tallow is softened by this process, and is separated from the albumen 
of the seeds by gently beating them with stone mallets, when the tallow is effectually removed 
by sifting the mnss through hot sieves. The tallow still contains the brown testa of the seeds, 
which is separated by pouring it Into a cylinder, made up of straw rings laid one on top of the 
other, in which it Is put into a rude press, and the tallow is squeezed through in a pure state. A 
picul of seeds yields from twenty to thirty cuttles of tallow, besides the oil {j^ {^) which is 
obtiuned from the albumen by grinding, steaming and pressing it subsequently. Tliis fiitty 
substance is of a whiteish colour, hard and tasteless. It mells, according to Dr. Macgowan at 
104,° and is composed mainly of tripalmitinc, a substance which is saponified by alcoholic potash, 
and produces palmitic acid. It is largi*iy used in candle-making, being mixed with white insect- 
wax in the proportion of three mace of wax to ten catties of the tallow. These candles are 
especially used in Buddhist ceremonies. It has been exported to England, and would doubtless 
serve to lubricate railway-^xles, for which purpose it has been used In India. The average price 
is about eight Mexican dollars per picul. A kind of tallow from the seeds of the Garcinia pur- 
purea which grows in Malabar, Madras and the Malaysian Peninsula, is sometimes sent to 
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Eugland from Singapore. The tallow is believed by the Chinese to be emetic, purgative, hytlra- 
gogiie and antidotal, and similar properties are assigned to the bark of tlie tallow-tree. Cases 
of poisoning are generally treated in China with a dose of the tallow, or the oil of the albumen, 
bat it usually comes up. The tallow is sometimes used as an ingredient in ointments, and the 
yellowish mixture procurable from the candle-makers is usefid in making up suppositories. 
Large quantities of vegetable tallow are exported from Hankow, the supply coming from King- 
muQ Chan and other places in Ilupeh. The refuse of tbe seeds and the husks are used as a 
manure for tobacco-fields, and as a fuel. 

TAMASA. — See Lotus and NelumUum, 

TAMABIHD — ^ ^ J M (iV^a'i-ww-M.— This Buddhist version, in aiinese, of Uie 
Sanscrit Amla^ tlie name of the Tamariiidus Indica, is only met with in their works. See Etfel^s 
Handbook of Buddhism," pages 7 and 8. 

TAMARIX CHnrEKSIS.—;^ ^^^ {San^h'un4iu\ ^ ||^, (C/iV/i-^r/iVw^).— Tatawxov 
gives these characters fur the Chinese Tamarisk, a tree unknown here. There is a kind of gall, 
and a honey-like manna produceil M\Km some of these trees in Arabia and Persia. The Tamarix 
Gallica produces a gall, called Bora mat (Hind.) which has been used as a topical and internal 
astringent. The T. Orientalis yields, in India, a smaller gall called Chota nuti (Hind.) which 
with the bark of tlie tree, is used as an astringent There is a description of what the Chinese take 
to be a willow under one of the artijles on that tree in the Pen I's au. It may be the Tamarisk, 
the long branches of which are said U) be used as whips, and the wood is made into charcoal. 
The tree is said to denote the approach of rain by the drooping of its lM*anches. The f ^ ^^ 
(Ch*in//-/i'd, used as a vulnerary application may be the honey of the Tamarisk. See Matttuu 

TANHIK — 11^ ^ )|f| {Huh-p^i'tding), — ^ITiis term '^ oak-bark essence" is coined. 

TAB— §^ ^ ^ {lIehrtuh'mm\—l!\iQ Pen Taau refers, under the article ^ j|^ ^ 
{Tuk-ruiu-hianyX to a product of some Coniferous tree, obtained by heat Tar is sometimes 
confounded with, and nametl after, Black Dammar (PJl R^ yft>. A subfctance called 7^ ^g 
{Sang-'dy would have some resemblance to t^r, and is used in the treatment of many skin- 
diseases in men and domestic animals. See TuiiKntine. 

TASO. — ^p g^ ( Yurt^i), — The esculent corms of this Aroid plant, variously called 
Colocasia, or Caladium, are cultivated and eaten lai^tjly in Hujxih, in much the same way as 
the Colocasia macrorhiza is proiluced in the South Sea Hands. They are called Kopeh or Tai^t 
(a term projwrly applied to edible fern-rhizomo) in the South Seas, and from the latter word 
the word " Taro " has been cornipted. 

TABTAB EMETIC — ^ ^ {L'lhsJiaX^TXwi name for this soluble salt, made by boiling 
ti ioxide of antimony with a solution of cream of tartar, is coined. See Atttimony^ and Creani 
of Tartcv. 

TEA —^ {Ming\ ^ ^ {K'lUu, or cJia\ |g (AV./), f^ {Shch\ ^ (CA^ti^i), ^ 
{Clut). — The variety of names here given denotes the well-known fact that several kinds of 
shrubs have fumLshed at various times the tea-leaf of different periods or places in China. The 
name Ming belongs to the time of the T\wg dynasty, and is still use.l in literary coniiK«ition. 
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It origiually denoted the late pickings of the tea-shrab. The name K*u-t\ or K^u-ch'a^ denotes 
the GhicoTy-leaf, and also the present leaf, althoagh there is some confusion about the charac- 
ters. On thb pumt see the article on Ghicorj. The Classics refer only to the ^^ {T'u\ 
which may have then also referred to the present tea-leaf, which is no doabt indigenous to the 
country. The word Kia probably referred to the Chicory and also to the Sageretia theezans, a 
Rhamnaceotis shrub, tlio leaves of which furnish tea at the present time for the poor, who have 
less chance than ever of getting cheap tea, from the great drain of the crop towards foreign 
countries. The tea-shnib is a low, stunted bush, growing upon the hill-sides and tops of all 
parts of the tea-conntry. The soil generaOy affected by it in Hupeh is red, disintegrating 
sandstone. The Wu^-^han, or Bohea HOls, in the north-western part of Fuhkien, and the 
scattered hilb in the Han-ning, Tsung-yang and other districts of the Wu-chang prefecture of 
Hupch, are large sources of the best teas. There are probably two or three or more varieties 
of the tea-plant, such as the Thea Cantoniensis (Bohea) and the Thea Viridis, by some deter- 
mined to bd distinct species. The Indian tea is abo set down as the Thea Aspamica. The 
genus Thea balongs to the order Terastromiaceoe^ and is unfortunately called by the same name 
{CJid), as the Camellia, a beautiful plant of the same onler. The plant is propagated by 
seedlings. Th3 seeds are very often abortive, from the damage done to the tree by picking its 
leaves. They follow the white flower, and would appear to contain oil, although the Bo-caded 
Tea-oil is yielded by the Camellia oleifera ([Jj ^^X The leaves are shining, evergreen, ovate- 
pointed, and coarsely-toothed. The tea-shrub in Central China is the Thea Vuridis of botaniste, 
and the leaves are perhaps more lancoalale than those of the Thea Cantoniensis. Both 
the green and the black, or reddish, varieties of tea-leaf may be produced from either plant 
The leaves are picked at three or more occasions in the year, the first picking, which is the 
best, taking place in April. The leaves are slightly dried in the sun, crushed by the feet of 
coolies in tubs, in order to get rid of useless watery juices, and to give a twist to the leaf. The 
leaf undergoes a series of heatings at a low temperature^ is winnowed, picked and packed in 
lead-lined chests, which are arranged in ''chops" of from four hundred to six hundred and fifty 
chests. The stalks are usually rejected, but contain aU the properties of the leaves. Crops of 
leguminous plants are grown between the tea-bushes, in order to furnish a green manure for Qie 
rice-fields. This interferes somewhat with the access of light and air to tlie tea-plant, but it has 
the advantage of keeping the soil well stirred up and open. The extensive growth of the tea- 
shrub, and the levying of a tax on tea, occurred in the reign of Teh Tsuno, the 'tang emperor 
of the seventh century after the Christian era. The two great authorities on tea in China are 
^ ^ (Luii-Yu), the author of ^ j^ (C/ia-kingX or " Classic on Tea," and J^ |^ (Lu- 
T*UNa), who were both great tea-drinkers. The native names for the favourite home-teas for 
thnmselves are very different from Ihooe of the foreign market ffg ^f {Lung-cMny), "g| fj* 
(Tsioh^lieJi)^ and j^ ^ (Tat-clia) are names of good teas in high repute at tea-shops. 
^ M (C/uUan) is a tea brought from Fuhkien, and scented with Aglaia flowcre. It an- 
swers to the Scented Caper of foreign markets. The internal trade in tea is considerable, but 
is becoming nffected by the large amount diverted to foreign countries. There was for- 
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merly a large trade tbrougb Si-ning-fu in Eansuh with Mahommedan and other tribes^ .who 
brought horses m exchange. This trade still contmues, but is likely to be interfered with by 
the introduction of Indian tea into Turkestan, just as the Bussians established in Hupeh have 
taken tlie makmg of brick-tea for the Mongols, Siberians and Eirghis out of Chinese hands. 
Tea is produced in all the provinces of China, south of the Yellow Biver. Hupeh, Fuhkien, 
Hunan, Nganhwui, Kiangsi, Yunnan and Sech uen furnish the largest portion of the leaf. 
Yunnan, Kweichau and Honan furnish supplies of tea for native consumption, and even Shan- 
tung sends a tea, probably the leaf of an Oleaceous shrub, which is in much repute in some 
parts of the country. Tea is described in the Pen Ts au as cooling, peptic, exhilarating, rout- 
ing, both laxative and astringent, diuretic, emmenagogue, and in large, concentrated doses eme- 
tic. Taken in large quantities for a long time it is beUeved to make people thin and amemic. 
Weak tea is a favourite wash for bad eyes and sore places. Tea-seeds (J^ ■^) are said to 
benefit coughs, d}'spnoea and singing in the head. All these effects, except that on the menses, 
can be confirmed from observation. New tea is decidedly laxative. The use of strong tea in 
cases of opium-poisoning, in the place or absence of coffee, is very desirable. In cases of 
unemic poisoning the diuretic properties of the tea-leaf are worth a trial. The large propor- 
tion of nitrogen in tea, amounting to nearly six per cent must render it a powerful agent, and 
a positive nutriment, if the leaves be eaten as well This is constantly done in Mongolia. The 
tendency of the processes of exposure to natural and artifical heat, and the maturation of the 
leaf, must Issue in the oxidation of the chemical substances, thus producing more extractible 
matter, capable of solution and digestion. The experiments of Peugot show that tea is meat 
and drink, and that the people who boil then: tea-leaves are right The willow has been long 
used to make what is called ^gg* ^^ (T*/e/»-c/i a), or " sweet tea." The leaves of the Salix 
Alba (Q ^^) are largely used in Shanghai to adulterate tea. The "Maloo mixture" has 
shown how tea may be positively mmle up, to say nothing of adulterations, which are creditably 
rare in the interior of the coimtry. Brick-tea (^j ^^) is met with in the Hankow mar-> 
ket in two sizes. The large green brick-tea called y^ flj {Tung-k^atd^ as it goes to Mongdia 
through the Kalgan Gate of the Great Wall, is made by the Bussian factors at Hanning 
and Tsung}'ang in Hu|)eh. The small green brick-tea (^ ^^) is much finer than the large 
green bricks, and with the black brick-tea (/|^ f^) is made m the same moulds. These 
teas go to the Siberians, Buriats, Tungusic and Kirghis tribes, as well as the Mongols. It is 
by no means an inferior tea, as a nile, and the tea is actually eaten, the leaves baing chopped 
up with salt and butter, or koumiss. These bricks arc used as a conveiiient means of b.'utcr. 

TEA-LEAF. — ^^ ^ (Clia-ijch), — The Chmese understand the infusion to be meant when 
the word Cli'a is used by itself in ordinary sj)eech. See Tea. 

TEA-OIL — See Oil of Camdlki and Tea, 

TEA.8T05E. — ^ ^ {Clui-shiJi), — This is a kind of smoky quartz, in much favour with 
the Chinese as a material for making si)ectacles for shading weak eyes. Good specimens sell at 
a tolerably high price. 

TENBEC — For this animfil, somelimes called Tendrec, see Centetes Uliger, 
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TSBMIBAUk CHEBULA.— fij ^ '^ {IIo4i4eh\ fpf ^ (//o-fccfi).— Tbo fraite of 
this tree, as well as those of the Termiaalia Bellerica, have been long celebrated in European 
and Indian medical practice ander the name of Myrobalans. The first name is an imitation of 
B(Hne Sanscrit name, the drug having been brought by T^ien-wano from India. The tree grows 
in the Canton province according to Chinese account, and resembles the Sapindus Chinensis. 
It belongs to the order Combretaceoe, and produces in India a peculiar gall-like excrescence 
upon its leaves, the result of the deposition of the ova of some unknown insect. These are 
called Kada-hcu-pu in Tamul, but are not known in China. They are astringent, and very use- 
ful in in&ntilft diarrhoea. Cochin China, Persia, and Arabia supplied the Myrobalans to China, 
in former days. As they are placed in the Pen Ts au just ailer galls, and not along with fruits, 
it is po&iible that the galls of the tree were imported along with the fruit The Myrobalans 
fruits are deeply-furrowed, wrinkled, oblong and pointed at the lower end. They vary from one 
to one inch and a half in length, and are of a reddish or greenish-yellow colour. The interior 
is hard and woody, and the taste is bitter. They are used In China as a mild laxative, deobstruent, 
tonic, carminative and even astringent remedy, variously combined with other drugs to determine 
its acUon to the lungs, stomach and intestines. The drug b of an inert nature judging of the 
samples sold at Hankow. In India it is used as a topical and general astringent drug, highly 
extolled by the natives. Tvvi>nNa has found the fruits serviceable in enlarged spleen, a very 
com!n9n disease in Hu^)ch. Carious accounts are given in the Pen Ts au of ships unable to move 
at sea through the slippery mucus of some great fish, being able to get away after pouring over- 
board a decoction of the Iruit Hair-dyes, diet-drinks and charms to drive away all diseases 
are spoken of as made from theuL 

TESK8TB01IIA JAPOinCA._;;ff; ^ j^ {Shwm'iniili^f).—Th]s fragrant plant, belonging 
to the same order as the Tea-shrub and the Camellia, has been identified by Hoffman and 
ScuuLTES. It is probably used to scent tea, and is said in the Kivang-kiun-fang-pu to be employed 
as a kind of henna to dye the finger-nails. 

TEBBAPm — -jj^ H ^ {Shwm-hcei4d(iJ^, J|4 ft )$ (Pai.toei-/xrn).— This is the 
plastron of certain species of land, or fresh-water, tortoises called J^ ^^ ( Wurlxcet)^ from the 
dark colour of the skin and of the parti-coloured shell. Several species are enumerated in the 
Pen Ts'au, The tortoise is believed to undergo no transformations, and hence its sacredness in 
the eyes of Buddhists, and its efiicacy in the estimation of Chinese writers. The aquatic species 
is officinal. Its carapace, divided into twenty-eight plates on the edges, is called ^^ (Ts\ti\ 
and is used in divination. It casts its shell once a year, and is fond of burrowing in the earth 
in cold weather. The Chinese employ it to o|)en up gutters and drains. One soit is said 
especially to feed upon cicadas. They are kept in tanks in Buddhist temples, and it is esteemed 
very meritorious to feed them, or to add to their number by purchasing them alive from the 
stalls of the streets, where they are constantly exposed for sale as food. When a tortoise is thus 
purchased a hole is made in the shell, and a creature with several such holes, oflcn fitted with 
rings, is much prized as a dnig. Jelly made from the plastron, or the ^lowdered shell made into 
pills or mixed up in cakes, is reputed to be tonic, cordial, astringent and arthritic^ and very 
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tiscM in diseases of ihc kidneys. The ashes are given to parturient women, and are used as a 
d listing-powder for sores and wounds. 

THALICTBUII BUBBLLUM — ^ j|| (SMnff-ma).— The rootHstocks of this Ranunculacecuis 
plant, have nothing to do with hemp, in spite of the Chinese name, which is given to the plant 
from the likeness of its leaves to those of the Bohmeria, or Grass-cloth plant They are brought 
from SechVen, Shensi and Eansuh. They are met with as daik-hrown, irregular pieces^ bristled 
with rootlets, and hanng more or less of the stems attached to them. The taste Is bitterish. 
The drug is credited with antidotal, tonic and derivative qnalities. It is said to be nsefnl in 
lencorrhsea, menorrhagia and prolapsus recti. The Indian Pharmacopoeia quotes the native 
account of the Ptlajari, or Thalictrum foliolosum, a t<»tic and antiperiodic remedy, combining 
some aperient property, found in the root when administered as a powder, or as an extract 
prepared as that from gcntian-nx>t. 

THEBMAL WATEB8 — ^See Mineral tvaters. 

THOBHAPPLE — See Datura Stiwmniunu 

THBEAD. — See Ticine. 

THUJA (BIOTA) 0BIEKTALI8 — j^ i^ (PeAWitt).— This tree, and the Cupressus thyoidi« 
would appear to be amongst the Coniferous trees which furnish Cypress-wood, much used hj 
the Chinese upholsterers, and to be of the trees which Chmese gardeners delight to dwatf and 
train mto all sorts of animal shapes. The leaves are used as decorations, and garnitures of 
presents, and are employed as astringent and styptic remedies. The small fruits (>fQ j() are 
stripped of their coverings, and are sold m the shops as small, ovate-pointed, reddish-yellow, 
strongHsmelling, oily kernels, called 4§ 'f' \1 {Peh-tsze-jiib. They ai^ used as stimulant and 
tonic elements in prescription?. 

TI0EB. — See Bojies of Tiger, 

TIB.— ^ {Sili\ 7^ ^ ( ran^-^Vi).— See Pmtcr, Tin is said to be met with in the 
country of the Karchin tribes of Mongolia, 

TIB-PLATES— 7^ ^ {Yang-tieh\ ,^ P ^ {Ma-k\m4i€h) ,—laj^ quantities of 
tin-plates, as well as tlie lining of packing cases, are imported at all the parte open to forei^i 
trade, and made into <ill f^rts of ware for domestic use. 

TIBCAL — ^' ^g "^/p (Ilwang-p^ungslia). — ^Tliis substance corresponds to the imrefined, 
yellowish variety of borax, met with in China, and is said to come from coimtries to the south. 
See liorax. 

TIBCTTJBE8 — p^ yQ ( l'<'^^-^^'''0. — Cliineso tinctures, or "medicinal wines," are oftt»n 
wines made by fenneiitation of the snlstances employed. Some are acetous tinctures, and other 
are actual tinctures, made by siniply digesting the dnigs in the native spirit. Tliese alcoholic 
prcj^arations are given in cluoiilc atft.'ctions maiiily, and csi>ecially ui cases where deriv^atkm to 
the skin, as in rheumatism, is desire<l. 

TIBCTTJBE OP AL0E8.— ^ ^ ^ {LiUcci'tmi).—T\i)& name (coined) answers £<» both 
the Tincture and the Wine of Aloes. 

TIBCTTOEOPACOHITB,—,^ |^ ^ (If «./VfoV//).— Thid preparation is not used bv 
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the CbiDCBc. 

TIHCTUBB OF ABALU PALMATA— ^ jjd ^ f^ { fFi*-Jtia^V-tom).— Thfe is a 
compound tioctare, Bometlmes made as a fermented wme^ and m much repute for bruiaesy deb^ 
litjr and rheumatism. 

WHCTOTB or ABAUA mvUB^^ gg ^ (Tanff^avei-UiuX—ThiB pc^pantion, iho 
Tinctuie of Snmbid of Chinese pharmacy, is made plain and fermented. 

TXHOTOBB OF AUAFOSTIBA.— 1{|| |^ ^ (O^uw-^jitt).— This preparation is not known 
to the Chinese at present It is worth using in mixtiues containing remedies for opium* 
smokeiBy who are apt to get a liking for their physic, and have to be weaned of that too. 

TIHGTUBB OF BSHZODT.—^ ^ jS (^i7«»-/ll(J;i^^**l).— This or the compound tine- 
tore malces an excellent application to ill-condldoned sores or wounds amongst tlie Chinese. 
Tanlst priests resemble the friars of former days in their assumption of healing powers. 

TnrCTVBB OF OAMPHOB — ;f^ ^g ^ (CAcm^nou-tott).— This Spirit of Camphor is 
not a Chinese remeily, but makes a good liniment for sprains and rheumatism. 

TIVCTUBB OF .QAPSIGVll — ^ ^ (LaA-fau).— This Uncture is readily made fiom the 
dried Capdcnm-berries, and is a good addition to stomachic mixtures or gargles. 

TnrCTUBB OF CAXBAMOll — ^ ^ jg (T^W-ibro^n).— »See Amamum mediwn. 

TnrOTOBX (OOMPOinrB) of OABBAMOH — ^ ^ Hi )S (Tftu^aU't'ictU'tstul— The 
oompoond tincture, made with Amomnm Amamm (^ ^ '^) at the Oalangal-firuits (^ 
H Bf "^)> ^ Canton peel (^ ^), native Cassia (^ ^) and Pennel-seeds Uh ^ 
^), makes a cheap remedy of good effect in the dyspepsia of the Chinese attending Mission- 
Hospitals, and a good dose for opium-smokers. 

TDTCTUXB OF OABSAGAVA — =^ ^ ^ {IIwanff-isinff4sm).—T}m is a fermented 
compound wine, eontaining Lycium, Atractylodes and MelanUilmn, and B given as a tonic in 
all sorts and conditions of disease. i 

TnrcnntB of CASTOB—J^ Q^ ^ ( Wuhnmhrtbhil'-See CastM'. 

TIKCTUBB OF CATBOHU _^^ ^IB fS {Wu-ni-tsittX—See CfOeekUy and Uncaria Gam- 
hir. 

TZ9CTUBS C» COTHAHOV ^ ^ fg ( A'lce^/jWi*).— Tlie Chinese do not usually 

make a preparation of this kind. 

XmOTUBB OF OIXBOH |^ j^ jg (A'£tff-yi«f/i-f«ti).— See CitTVn. 

TOrCTUSS OF asVTZAH.— 1^ ^ Y|§ (7:uiiy-eaii-&iii).— This and tiie Compound Tinc- 
ture can be very well made of Chinese drugs. The natives have no particular formula. 

TIHOTOES OF GlirOXS. S^ fS (Kianff^u). — ^This is a tonic and stomachic (ferment- 
ed) preparation nsed by the Chinese, who add the root ci a rdygonum to it 

tnrcnnui of oarSBJIO \ ^ jg (Ji/inflan-tou).— This tonic tincture is made by 

mixing powdered ginseng-root with rice and leaven togetiier in a covered veoel, and when die 
fermentation is over Uie dregs are separated. It is also prepared as an oidbary tincture. It 
is not in much use at the present time. 
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niOTUBB or IDDXR— ^ H^ f^ (//wWtV/<-&itt).-- See loc&te and lodhte Pamt 

TOroXinB OF mOAOU^HKA^g ^ |g {A>iii^*aM^«).— This preparation, un- 
known to the GUtiflBe, is more reliable than the Wine, which is apt to deposit a good deal in 
CSiina. 

nvonms or JUmoiA — ^ ^ ^ (Hwcay^ien^smX^-^An excellent hitter tincture 
may be made from this root by digesting three oimoes of the sliced root and two oances of 
Canton oraoge-peel out very fine^ for a week in a pmt of good brandy, or in a mixtniB of fif- 
teen oances of native spirit with five ounces of pore water. Care should be taken to bay the 
''yellow'* root, instead of the ''rod'* rootGf^^) which isofien very inferior, if not a posi* 
tivc sabsdtution. See JusUcku 

TXVOnnuS or ITOIUH. — f Q jfjl^ ^ {Kau4d4mu),—k tinctoiG of the Berberis I^roinm, or 
Chinese Barbeny is need in the treatment of rheumatism, debility and diseases of the eye. Take 
of the best root of the Barbeny, cut small, twelve oances; IVoof Spirit two pints. Macerate 
for a week in a closed vessel, with freqaent shaking of the contents. Strain, press and filter, 
taking care to add sufficient proof iqparit to make up two pmts. This preparation is an imita* 
tion of the lalian tincture, strongly recommended by Dr. WAnna as an antiperiodi^ from 
throe to six fluid drams bding given just before the coming on of the cold stage. 

nvCTUBX or WOASTHnni.— ^ PI ^ )S (Z'lfiwncii^ioi^^lmi).— TUs native pre- 
paration may be made in the same way as the Tincture of Squills of the Britidi Pharmaoopceia, 
for which it may be substituted. The Chinese give it as a sedative, lenitive and alterative in 
chronic visceral diseases. 

TXVOTinUB OS MTBUL—j^ ||| ^ (J/fiA^4^Vu).— A tincture of common myrrh, or 
bdeDiam, makes an excdlent stimulant for fetid sores amongst the Chinese. 

TOrOTOBB or VOX YOHICA.— ,g| ^ fg {Ma44im4nii).-^k tinctore of the beam of 
Nux Vomica makes an excellent additbn to tonic and stomachio mixtures; correctiiig that 
strong tendency to tympanitw distension which is characteristic of most Chinese dyspeptics. 

TXVOnnu or QftAVO]USlL_||| ^ jg (CVtAj^Wti).— There is no native prepara- 
tion of this kind, as the Chinese doctors believe Orange-peel antagonistic to wine. A tincture 
is best made from a mixture of the various kinds of peel, in the proportion of three oances of 
the peel to a pint of diluted samsbu. 

TXVOTUBBOr OPUm (AVHOVunD). — |^ ^ (£reA-fet«).— Althongh as a rale, stimulant 
and tonic remedies are indicated for the cases of opium-smok»B rsnoundng the drug, occafoon- 
ally o[Hum has to be given, and for such cases this ^ Uack wine " makes an excellent dose^ hav- 
ing no name or smell of opium. Take of native (Sech uen) opium one hundred and fiffy gnuns, 
assafoetida one ounce, saffron two hundred grains, strong solution of ammonia three fluid ounces^ 
and native spirit seventeen fluid oimces. Macerate for a week (or longer in cold weather) in a 
well closed vessd, frequently shaking the mixture; then strain, press, filter andaddmorespirilto 
oomj^ete the imperial pint This may be given in one dram doses, gradually diminishing tlie 
qaaotity, and substituting some tonic remedy at the sometimes. 

TnoTuu or THE mi poiaon.-;|| J ^ H ig (i^«»^tei.m^A^).- 
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This 18 an abomiDable doae, named after a man called Fcmo, and osnaOy brooglit from Canton. 
It is made by patting centipedes, scorpions, snakes and at least two nxxn kinds of venomooi 
creatures into samsbu. It is given in catanb, coughs, ague and rfaeamatism, and appears to 
cause some degree of sweating and derivation to the skin. This wine is placed in earthen jais 
outside the shops of the well-to^o people, to be taken by poor peraons as a prophylactic remedy. 

TXVCmBB OF BXUBABB (OOHFOUITO) — j^ ^ ^ (7't^«tf4fiii).— This is an aksH 
phaimic and prophylaedc tincture made from Aconite, Abrua^ Libanotis, Xantiiosyium, Flaty- 
codon, BhubarK ^nd other roots. 

nvcms or SQUnxs^^ ]i^ ^ (^a^^*lm^tu.)— See SqidlL 

TXVOTUU 07 jmuknomnm — jgH^ ^ ^ (f\i#i^4Mh<sw).— See Datura SiramMhan. 

nvOTUU OF TOBAOOO.—^ f^ {Yenrtaiu^.—k wine smilar to that «Erected b the old 
Edinburgh Pharmacopceia is prescribed in the Kwa»ig4c%unrfang-fiu, It is given in Cases of 
rheumatism, neuralgia, tympanitis and suflbcative catarrh. The Chinese tobacco is weaker 
than the Virgtnian kind, but the Chinese choose the snmnnts of the stems as the best 

TnCTUBB or TZRATBUM — |J^ j|^ ^ (Ze/ii-te'ii). — ^This pr^aration is not used by 
the Chinese. The name is that of the Black Veratrum. 

TIKOTUBE or TAiAbiaV. — -^^ j^ ^ {Kanr9iMff<m). — ^This is not a Chinese remedy. 
The Ammoniated Tincture of Valerian, or the ordioary preparation combined with Fetid Spirits 
of Ammonia rdieves some of the sufferers from opium-smoking. 

T0BA000_jf;g :i^ (JtnrUfau), ^ ^ {Jmrts'au\ ^ \^ "^ (Tcw^pflNbi).— This 
exotic plant was probably introduced from the West by way of Japan or MamU durii^ the 
16th or 17th century, according to Mr. Matee^s rBGearche% given in the May number of the 
Hongkong '^ Notes and Queries** for 1867. It was forbidden liy botb the Ming and TarUr 
emperon^ the latter perhaps having had some previous experience of the leaf in thdr native 
country. The plant Is now mentioned m KAiiani's Dictionary, published m the early port of 
the 18th century, but this may have arisen from the prohibition laid upon it It is not men- 
ticmed in the Pen Ts'auj but it is noticed fully in (he Kwang4tiwih-fanff-pu^ the Imperial Herbal 
published in the year 1708, in an amended form. It now grows m most of the provinces, ap- 
pearing among the exports from Hankow, T^ntsin and Swatow in large quantities. Fuhkien 
was one of the first pnmnces to receive the plant^ and still has a great name for its produce. 
Sin^iwui-Uen, Nan-hiung*chau and Chdu-chan-fu, all in Ewangtung (Canton) province; Sui< 
chang^ien and Sui-chau-fu in Eiangsi, Hang-«hau-fu in Hunan, LaiH:hau-fii in Kansuh and 
places in Chehkiang and Pehchihli furnish notable qualities or qnantitieB of the raw or pre* 
pared leaf. The plants appear to be the Nicotiana fruticosa and Niootiana rustica, var. Ghi< 
nensis. The leaves vary a good deal in svse and colour. The yeDow leaf (^ j(Q) is staBced, 
hairy and ovate-pointed, and has a good smelL The water-tobacco coming fixmi Lan^^u- 
f n (Kansuh) is called ^ ^ («9t^), and is highly esteemed. Very litde care is taken in 
securing the tobacco4e«^ which comes down the Yangtsse from Seoh ucn, Hunan and other 
provinces m open boats, with the stacked leaf lightly thatehed over the top. It has less 
flavour and strength, in the hands of the Chinese^ than foreign tobacco^ but the Bosnans 
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inanafactarc large qaantities of cigarettes of it, and of Mongolian tobaooo. The tigbtly packed 
leares are cut up into verj fine threads (jf^ jl^) by means of planes, and mixed with some 
ycHoNv ochre, arsenic and other compounds to modify the colonr, flavour or effects of the article. 
Dr. WiLUAMs says tliat the leaf is sometimes soaked with a solution of opium. The general 
use in Htipeh of the water-pipe must nentralize i9ome of the effects of a habit most muTers- 
ally indulged in by all classes in China, The acrid and expectorant properdes of tobacco are 
well understood by the Chinese. The mixing of anenic with the Peking tobacco^ men- 
tioned by LocKHART, is a curious fact The cut leaf is used to staunch wounds. The use of 
cigars (^E J^) and dgarettes (ff' ^tjgf jjpj) is confined to the Cantonese. Tobacco is not 
chewed in China, and the use of snuft' (^ jjff^) is declining, having always been very much 
confined to the wealthy. Medicated snuffs for the treatment of eplstaxis and polypus of the 
noslrikt are very often prescribed in the Pen Ts^au. A tobacco of Lobelia was formeriy 
common in China. Coltsfootrtobacco is smoked m some parts of China. The character for 
tobacco lias been written j BI, of late years. The word Tan^pa-ku m probably a comtption of 
some such wdixl as the Hindustani Tconbaka. See Tinctwe of Tobacco. 

TOMBAC. — yjf^ Q ^ (Tan-pa-kuX — ^Lobelia, Tobacco and the Agallochum arc all called 
by this name, which is common to several Asiatic languages. 

TOKEEYA VVCIFSBA — 1^ gf {Fei-sMh). —The fruits of this Taxaceous txee, not far 
removed from the Yew, are collected in China and eaten as hazel-nuts are elsewhere. They 
are brought from Kixv4twa fa in Chehkiang, Han*yang fn in Hupeh, and Hwni-chaa fa in 
Nganhwui, amongst other places. They are from three-quarters to one inch and a quarts long, 
oblong, pointed at either end, but more sharply so at the upper end. The skin is of a reddish- 
lirowa colour, mottled with patches of a darker tmt, woody, fragile and marked Icmgitudinally 
with broad, shidlow striie. The kernel is much roughened, obscurely villoQS, and co^'ered with 
a thin, reddish-brown menbrane. TLey have little taste, but aie reputed to be peptic, anthel- 
mintic, laxative and tussic in their qualities. They are oily, and an oil is obtained from them 
by pressure in Japan. 

TOBTOm. — Sec Effujs, and TVira^wi. 

TOBTOnx, OBBXV — j^ ^ ^ (L«A^/iaM-Jttt'«).— This "green-haufed turtle,** or tortoise, 
is a small fresh- water turtle, provided with a growth of green conierval filaments of an inch and 
more in length, some of which are said in the Pen TV au to be golden. It lives in bowk on 
fish and shrimps, and ^ brought to Hankow from JJ chau in the northern part of Hunan, ainl 
fmm Ki chau on the Yangtsze, near Hwang-chau fa (Hupeh), the birthplace of Lt Sm-CRiN, 
the author of the Pen Ts au, Nan-yang fa in south-western Honan formeriy had these creatnres, 
credited with the power to drive away poisonous snakes and serpents. The carapace is said to 
have three ridges along its surface, whilst the plastron is of the colour of ivory. The common 
freshwater turtles appear to be subject to the same growth of paraatio ccxifervte. The animal 
with its flesh entered into the composition of nostrums for debility, congenital weakness^ fevere 
and other less definite maladies 

TOW» — ]p[ ^{ {^fiMiianf/). — This name for the refuse of hemp, and for oaknm, used in 
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caulking junks, is also applicable to the uBeful article employed to pad eplints. 

TEAPA BIGOBiriB — ^^ -^ {Ltng-kohX — ^Tbis aquatic member of the Haloragaceae is 
abundantly produced in the lakes and ponds of Hupeb, without any care or culture. Its honied 
fruits have the appearance of a boffaloe's head, and when broken open and spread for sale in 
the staneets look like grinders" in a country chemist's shop-window. They are simply used as 
articles of food, a meal being somelimes made of them. These Trapas, with the Buck Bean 
(*8^ ^X Hippuris, and perhaps other similar water-plants were the f^ or JQ^ Ku^ a kind of 
vegetable fo(jd ordered m the Chau Ritual to be eaten with fish, and forming one of the six 
kinds of grain, now reduced to five. 

TBAPA TBIOOBNIB.— ^ gf (JTAs^A).— This species or variety of the Water Caltiopa, 
as well as a four-homed variety spoken of, axe -eaten as food. The flowers are astringent, and 
enter into the composition of beard-dyes. 

TBAPA NABABB — j^ ^^ (Foudtng). — ^This plant pix)duce6 nuts which aie cooked and 
eaten. They are identical with the Water ChestDui of the FrencL 

TBKACLE.—,^ ^ {Wu^anffX |g ^ {tan<^4siafiffX 3Jjg ^ (I^an^-iott).— Treacle, 
or molasses is met with in some quantities in the sugar-prodocing districts of Chdu-chan fa, but 
It is not an article of trade, or general consumption. The coarse red sugar (j|[I! ^|||) which 
replaces treacle in Chinese domestic economy is very moist and treacle-like It is used as a 
lazadye, and ts dissolved in warm water and given in colic or dyspepsia. 

TBBB-WAZ. — jj^ j^ (Suh4ah\ — This is a name of Insect Wax, which see. 

IBBHOUTE. — See Ashestota TremoltU. 

TBIBULV8 TBBBSSTBI8. — Q ^ ^ {Peh-isiMi). — One or two species, or varieties 
of this Zygophyllaceous plant are met with in Chuia, including the Tribalos lannginosus 
which is the Nerinji of India, held in high repute in the south (according to Waring) as a diu- 
retic. The spines of one of these plants^ exhibited npon the small carpels, seem to hare 
suggested to the Chinese the form of their irOD caltrops, thrown upon the ground to hinder (lie 
march of an enemy. These fruits, hare four spines, are said to be tonic, and Yerj service- 
able in spermatorrhoea. Some of them have been given to parturient or amemic women, as 
they are credited with abortifacient, galactagogue and alterative properties. These fruits were 
formerly officmal in Europe, according to Hanbcrv. 

TBIBULV8.8SBIMI — "^ ^ -^ {Sharjfueti4iize), — Small, flat, dark, reniform seeds are 
"brought to Hankow from YU-chau in Honan, which are the seeds of a species of a Tribulus. 
They are worth trial as a diuretic. See '* Ph. of India** page 39. 

TBICH0SAHTHE8 BIOIGA — f^ ^ {K(hlau).— The brownish-yellow dried rind of this 
fruit is met with in Hankow drugnshops in broken, or collapsed, pieces indicating a globular 
fruit of some tHree or four inches in length. The large, flat, browa seeds are also met with 
fleparatdy from the rind, and are believed to be demulcent, diuretic, tussic and expectorant in 
their efiecta They are called by the name >D^ j^ -f* (Kica-lau^sce). This name is 
given by Tataionov as his identification of the Trichosantes palmata, a ^ant which under the 
name of Iwbman^ or Indntyan is m use in India as a tonic or purgative. These seeds yield 
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an on, bat the frnit is probaUy lojutkms when eaten. The hige tnberouB roots of a Tiicho- 
Banlhes yield a white powder which Is eaDed Q p| (Peh-^h\ or ^ ^ jfj^ {T^im-kwa- 
fen)i and b used as a febrifuge, tonio and vnfaieraiy remedy. The !foyony and several Cn- 
ciirHtaceous phints are probably included under the heading given above from the Pen itau, 
FollowiDg the accotmt of these ^ JJJi {T^{en4ncai plants, as they are also caOed, n the J2 
jQX (^'»-^bfa), which has the various synonymes of 3E JBSl {W(mp4aoa) and ^J^ ^ -^ 
(diih-pau^sze). This is set down by Tatabimov as Thladiantha dubia, and is prescribed as a 
diuretic and laxative^ and as a regnlating remedy for female irr^giilaritieB. 

TBincuM SXPEVS — ^ f^ {MeK^kdd.—Tim plant» the Conch Grass of agricoItiiristSy 
is described in the Pen Tsau in conneotion with the Dendiobinm and other Orchidaceoos epi- 
phytes. The properties are not discriminated. 

mncuil TVUISB — j\\ ^ (5tati-meA).— See WheaL 

TBIUMnTTA — ^ m 1^ (P(^4(MiiaX— There is quite as mnch evidence in &voar of 
the fibre caUed by this Chinese name Po4iMna beii^ the product of this TiliaoeoQS tree, as of 
the Carchoms, to which French anthon asngn iL See Agaoe AmerioauuL 

TBOUXUB CHmoiSlB. — ^ ^ (XiWioi).— This Bannnculaceons plan^ the Golden 
Lotus of Chinese writersy is met with in Tai chan m Shansi in great perfection. Its persutenty 
ye&o w flowere are fully described in the Kuxmg-k nm^fang'pu^ bat no reference is made to it In 
the Pen Ts^axu It is inserted in Tatasimov's list of medicines^ bat is unknown m Hupeh. 

TUUP (1)—^ ^ (Ztmii^aai).— These "smooth bulbs** resembfing those of a Tulip, 
vary from half to three-quarters of an inch long. They are diarply pointed at ooe end, and vary 
in cobor from a white to a buff colour. They are apparently prescribed in cases of carbuncle, 
absoesaes, stroma, chronic ulcers and sores in geJieiaL 

TUBBETK ■maUL_See Mercury^ NitraU of. 

TOBMXBIO. — ]^ ^ (^icm^-AiMM^). — ^Tbe dried root-stocks of Cureuma longa are met 
with in the Chinese drug-maiket in hard, irregular, tubereuUted pieces^ of a light yellow colour 
eztemaliy, and internally varying in colour from oiange to saffron-yellow. The smell is aromatic 
and the taste agreeable, with a bitterish after-taste. It is exported to India as the Chmese do 
not care much finr it as a ocodiment They employ it to some extent as a dye, and prescribe 
it in colic, congesUona, amenorrhaia. deficient lochia, and as an external aj^Gcation to some 
intractable diseases of the skin. Dr. Wabuni advises inhalation (^ the fumes of bnining turmeric 
m coryza, and approves of a decoction of turmeric (half an ounce of the bruised rhizome to ten 
ounces of water) as a wash for eyes suffering from catarriial and purulent opthalmia. 

TUXMEBIO, GOIBBH. — ^ ^ {Yvhrkini. — The obbng, or ovate, In-pcmited tubeisof a 
species of Curouma, brought originally from Tchtsin kwohy were used in the preparation of the 
sacrificial libation called l||P {CJiang). They were also brought from Peiria. The tubers oome 
from the south and west of China, liu-chau fo in Kwangsi, bong one of the places from 
which they are brought. They vary from three-quarters to one and a quarter inches in length, and 
are greyish-brown and more or less reticulated on the outer surface. On l»eaking one the hard, 
orange-yellow, translucent interior is seen to be £vided into a centra], and a cortical poctioii. 
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They are aromatic in smell and taste, and pmbably contain the same principles as the tonneric. 
They are used as a dye^ in vetertnaiy practice, and in much the same cases as the common 
tonneric. Tatarimov sets them down as belonging to another Scitamineous plant the Amomum. 
The Fen Utau gives a separate accoant of what is called ^ ^^ ^ {YuhrkinMin^), ^ 
JH $ (r« ou-A^V-^n^X ^ ^ $ {Ch^a-kU^^no) (Sanscrit) and several other designations, 
inclading that for both the Saffron and Safflower. It comes from Lo-ching hien in the northerly 
part of KwangsL Cophene (^ ^) formerly yielded it The description is unintelligible. 
The plant is used as a scent, and is said to be employed in ink-peifumes. It is not procurable 
in Hankow. 

TVBIISBK PAPSB — ^ ^ ^ {Kkinff'huxtng<hi\—l![a& test-paper for alkalies is eaaoly 
made by steeping unsiased paper in a Tincture <^ Turmeric, made by digesting one ounce and a 
half of bruised Turmeric-tubers in eig^t ounces of diluted spirit for a weeL The colouring 
matter is very easily destroyed, alkalies turning it to a reddish-brown. It fades readily, but might 
be made the basis of other dyes. 

TXJBHIP_^ IE i^'/^t j^ ^ ^ {Tu^hwa-tun^f).— The Pen Tsau describes 
under these terms the Brasaca napos, or Turnip^ and also the various^sorts of Baphanns (Radish). 
The word if£^ (jSun^X seems to be a book-word for the genus Braasica, and includes the common 
3 ^ {Pehrtda% or Cabbage. This name of Sung is given to the Turnip from its power of 
standing the frost, like the Coniferous trees. The roots, leaves and seeds are the subjects of 
several formube in the Pen Teau, 

TUXPSHTIHK — ^ $$ $ VA (rti^^Km-^n^).— Frankincense, crude turpentine, 
and perhaps sandazac are referred to in the Pen Ts^au under the name Tuh-naiurJaang^ an ex- 
udation from Coniferous trees in Cambodia. Its production was assisted by heat It was usod 
as an application to pigmental alterations of the skin and moles^ or mother^s marks upon 
infants. 

TUBTXJE — See Enofa and Terrapin, 

TUBTLX.St6vX8 — ^ ^ {Skihpieh).—Tbd9d nodular, stony concretions^ die Septaria 
of gedogists, have some resemblance to the Emys^ fiiom the reticulations upon the surface. 
They are brought to Hankow from Eing-men-chau (Hupeh), and are believed to have some 
good effect, when powdered and taken in disorders of the urine. 

TVSSILAao — See CoUe/ooL 

xutjmAOTX — 12| ^ (5/iaA-f'tm^X— This word, more correctly applied to Chinese 
Spelter or Zinc, is derived from the Tamul words Tamtanagum or Tutum^ applied to Zinc, and 
Us ores. The name is now applied to an alloy of copper and tin. See Waiung, Pham, 
of Indid^ page 358, and Wiujamb' '^ Chinae Cammerdai Guidt^ 5tli edition page, 116. 

TWms — ^^ ^ {Shmg-tseeX f^ (^i).— Very rough twine is made from the Bohmeria 
fibre. For use in di^nsaries the common cotton thread (;^) is serviceable. Foreign liga- 
ture-thread is called HI j^ {Ma-^ien). 

xrrSA BimGXAVA.— ^ ^ {Humg-p'ul—lbb "" scented flag" named by Tatabimov 
after Professor Bumqe, a distiogoisbed botanist who has treated of Uk Fbra of North-China, is 
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a lund of Bulrush not very different from the Typha latifolia of Europe, which is also found In 
the south of China. Its linear, reddish leaves are made into mats and fans, and the rhizoioes 
^fm ^^ furnish a meal which is made into cakes, and a vegetable, reputed to be cooling, 
tonic, diuretic and galactagogue. The stamens and pollen, mixed with the haiiy sepals of the 
flowering spike are sold as a drag under the name of ^g y^ {F^u-hxoang). It is a yellow 
powder, tending to collect into balls, and intlammaUe to some extent, like lycopodium- 
powder. It requires sifting, and is then used as an astringent, styptic, sedative and desicccant 
remedy. It is also made into a confection for external and internal use. 




imilTS — See Elm, 

UMBILICITS llALACOPHYlLUfl_P^ ^ ^ '^{T9oh-yehJio4scni\%^i^{Wa'mng\ 

j^ {Uh-ifii). — ^This Crassulaceous plant, a kind of House-leek, or House-fir as the Chinese 
call it^ is very common on the tops of old houses, rather rare things in China. It is cre- 
dited with cooling, alterative, astringent, emmenagogue and lithontriptic qualities. Its juice 
is used to wash the hair, to apply to the bites of mad dogs, and to swellings, sores and wounds. 

UVCABIA GAMBIB — ^ ^ (rwM-<*a«^).— Short pieces (/j^) of this vine-like rfmib^ or 
those of the Uncaria procumbens, are brought from Honan, Sbensi, Hunan, Hnpeh and 
Ejangsi. Each piece is of a dark, or reddish-brown, colpur and contains a node of some half 
to one inch in length, with two sharp, stiff, recurved, dri^ stipules, compared to fish-hooks by 
the Chinese. They have a faintly astringent taste, and are used in infantile diseases, such as 
chorea, febricula and aptliae. The permanent cirriferous branches of this free adhering by 
these hooks to the trees over which it rambles, give a sunilar plant at the Cape of Good Hope, 
the name of Grapple-plant A wine is made from these nodes of the Uncaria, which partakes 
of the properties of Tincture of Catechu. 

raovSHTUll. — 1^ lU^ (Cfia-yoK). — ^This character Cfiu is variously written to exjpnm 
an ointment, a kind of remedy not so much used at the present time as fonneily. OintmeDts 
of Uthaige, hellebore, soot, bulnish- pollen and many inert substances are directed in the Pen 
Tsau to be made with lard. Plasters take the place of ointments in Chinese sorgioal practice, 
the heat of the climate rendering such compounds almost useless during a long period of the 
year. Benzoatcd lartl, or lard mixed with insect-wax should always be used in summer to 
make up ointments. 

^^*^5A — ^Jff^ ^ {Ts^iu'sJiih). — This substance, mixed with Hthates, phosphates, faippmie 
acid and the other constituents of the urine of young children, is obtained by boiling down the 
urine, mixed with salt or a little sulphate of lime to hasten the crystallization. It is met with 
in small cakes, crystalline, deliquescent and evidently moulded in little cups. It is salt to the 
taste, and contains much common salt. Other additions are made to it, such as autumnal dew, 
whence it receives its name " autumnal stone.'* This substance is given in debflity, gonorrhcea, 
blenorrhoea, renal, vesical and uterine complaints. It is often kept in Chinese kitchens to 
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Boflen fresh meat required for immediate use. It is brought to Ilupeh from Ngan-king-fu and 
Chi-cban-fu in Nganhwui province. 

UB8U8 — See Bear-pall. 

UBTICA BIOICA — ^^|^ |p| (SifMna). — ^The stinging properties of this and mmilar species 
of Nettle, which are generally classed with the hemp-plants, are well-known. Thej are use<l 
to poiw>n fish by throwing the plants mto the streams. The herb is said to allay vomiting, and 
the juice is applied to snake-Utcs and herpetic eruptions. 

imnCA 800BM0HIDB8 — ^ ^ ^ {nieh48€&4s'au\—Thvi plant is not found in the 
Pen TaaUy but is described as formidable lo all animals except camels, from the violence 
of its stings. See Kwang4cmi'f(mg'piL 

imnOA TUBEBOSA — ^ 1^ {Ch'ih^na), ^ j||^ (T^ieii-ma).— The shoots and tubers of 
thb Nettle aie eaten by the Chinese, triumphant in all parts of the vegetable kingdom. The 
plant is prescribed in rheumatism, neuralgia, palsy and lumbago. The dried shrivelled tubers 
of this plant are met with in Hankow in the form of flat, yellowisb-brown pieces, irregularly 
oblong, and measuring finm two to two inches and a half long, by one inch and a half broad. 
The names of this plant are given to the Leonnms. 

UTULABIA GBAlTDinABA — ^ -^ (P«-mtt), ^ (llianp or Mn^).— The rtseaiches 
of Hoffman and Schultbb prove that one of the several plants going by these names is the 
Uvularia, a Melanthaceous plant. Two kinds are met with in commerce. A larger corm, of 
the size of a marUe, is mnch cultivated near Ningpo^ according to Mr. Bowra. This sells at 
a much lower price. This kind is grown in Siang-yang fn and King-cliau fu in Hupeh. The 
Sech^nen variety^ (/|| ^ "f^) is mnch dearer, and is of recent date. The corms are dug up 
in the eariy autumn, and in spring, so that thb difference m the time of gathering this mother- 
of-pearls," as the Gluncse call the corms^ may account for the various eazes. The Sech'ucn 
oorms are naked, of a white, or yelfew, colour, and may be easily broken into two or more 
segments, disclosing the central shoot. They vary in size from that of a small pea to the bigness 
of a small marble. They are easily crushed by the teeth to a white, starchy and almost tasteless 
powder. The Chinese give them in fevers, coughs, dysnria, luemorrhages, deficiency of milk, 
threatened mammary abscess, lingering labour, rheumatism and diseases of the eye. This drug 
is perhaps identical with the Hermodactyl of Qie ancients, and may indude the Colchicum 
variegatum which M. Planciioh gives as the source of the Hennodactyl. 



TALEBIAHA. — "^ ^^ (fCansun//). — The rhizomes of a kind of Valerian are met Avitli in 
Hankow having the same name as the Spikenard, and appear to come from Scch'uen and Sbensi. 
They are covered with dried, reddish-brown leaves, and have a mass of matted rootlets attached 
to them. The taste is bitter, and the odour faint and not unpleasant. They arc officinal as a 
carminative, cordial, tonic and deodorizing dmg. It is inhaled In phtliisLs, and reckoned to be 
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good for goat and swellings of the feet. 

YEBATBim HIOBTTM. — ^ j^ {Li-iu),—A drug, consisting of the rootstock tenninated 
with the radicles, and embraced by a handle of hairy, coir-like fibres, has been idttitified by 
Tatarinov as Black Hellebore (Melanthaceae). It is known to the Chinese as an acrid poison, 
having errhine, emetic, expectorant, evacuant and anthelmintic effects. It is giyen in apoplexy 
as a rousing emetic, and as an ointment for itch and tetters. 

YEBBEKA OPFIOIKMJS. — J^ ^|| ^^ {Ma-pitn-ts^au), — ^A weed as common in China 
as in England, and called ^horse-whip pbmt," from the long, spiked inflorescence, after the fall 
of the decidaous corollas. It is confounded by the conntry-people with the Leonoras, from its 
similar sqnai'e stems. It is assumed to act on the blood, relieving congestions, obstiactjons, 
dropsical effusions and haematoceles, and is also credited with emmenagogne, anthdmintic and 
anti-scorbutic properties. The root is set down as astringent 

YSBDI0BIB — ^ ^ {tnng^'ingX j^ j^ {tuiig4%ih).—Ti^ sabstance h ooofoonded 
by the Chinese with Verdlter, a carbonate of copper. Verdigris, a basic acetate of copper, is 
made by sprinkling vinegar upon copper, or it is scraped from copper cooking vessds. It is nsed 
as a vom't, in the treatment of hepatic diseases, to kill pedicnli, and to apfJy to syphilitic sores 
and snake-bites. It is employed in making painte, and to preserve wood lying in water. 

VBBDITSB — ^ ^ {'tung-liJb, — ^This substance, confounded and often adnltented 
with Verdigr^ is an artificial carbonate of copper, extensively adulterated or mixed witli some 
vegetable menstruum. It is sold in small, opaque, friable, rhombic or rectangular, thin cakes, 
of a greenish colour on the upper surface, and of a greyish-white on the onder sor&ce. It is nsed 
as an astringent, alterative, anthelmintic, emetic, vulnerary, escharotic and detergent medicine. 
It is employed in the treatment of ophthalmic and cutaneous diseases. It is used to mix with 
green dyes, or as a cheap substitute for them. 

yEBinOBLU — 1^ 3^ (Fen-^ze), — ^The Chinese make coairo kinds of vermicelli, or lohot/, 
from rice flour, and they are used by both natives and foreignexB in making soups. The g£ j^ 
( Tm-szeX or *' silver threads " are vermicelli threads made from wheaten dough, drawn oat on a 
frame and dried in the sun. They are eaten on the first and fifteenth days of each month, 
called |j3 (Soh\ and 3^ (Wanp), the Sundays of the Chinese. 

TERMILION ^ ^ (}7n-c/i«), f^ ^ ^ {T^ce-fen-'ShwancrX—Thja beautiful 

substance, the sulphide of mercury, is ordered to be made by mixing together two catties of reil 
sulphur and one catty of mercury, and subliming the mixture. The crystalline sublimate on the 
cover of the alembic is called cinnabar, whilst that on the sides is the vermilion. These briglit 
red, or dark- orange, acicular crystals are carefully i^wdered, levigated, decanted and dried 
upon tiles, and then sided, sorted and packed in glazed black pap«- in quantities of about an 
ounce. The more patiently and thoroughly the vermilion is ground, the more beautiful is the 
red colour. This article is regularly exported to England, in boxes of some fifty catties, selling 
at an advance of some 25 per cent, ujwn the current cost of mercury, according to Dr. 
Williams. Fuhkicn vermilion is the Ixist Tai-p nig fu in Nganhwui and Yung-nan fu in Yunnan 
yiL'M largn quantities, acconllng to Chinese account, and Hankow supplies an inferior quality. 
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tt 18 apt to be adulterated with minium and scsquioxyde of iron. It has much the same medicinal 
properties as the cinnabar, and is believed to be stronger than calomel. It is recommended as 
A fumigation to be breathed by syphilitic sufferers, and enters into several formulse for external 
and internal use. The paper in which vermilion ie packed is said to be a remedy for Uce on the 
head, which is to be fumigated with its smoke. Large quantities are used for colouring candles 
and paper, for stampmg and writing purposes, and in the making of varnishes. 

YIBUIunTM 0PVL1T8, — ^^ ]^ (Siueh4ciu\ — ^This " snow-ball *' plant is mentioned in the 
E. E. F. P. but is not used medicinally. Known in England as the Guelres Boee, this Caprifo- 
liaceous ornamental shrub is confounded in Chma with the Hydrangea. The leaves axe said to 
be emetio and drasdc (Lindi£y). 

yiGIA 8ATIVA — ^i ]§ (Luh-tau). — ^The common vetch is known by this name in 
Hankow. Tatabimov refers the Luh-4au to a Fhaseolus, and the description m the Pen Tsau 
agrees with it A favourite article of confectionary, eaten parUcukrly in the fifth month, is 
called jj§^ ^ 1^ {Luhrtau-bau). See Fhaseolus angulatus, 

viAJsOAB — 1^ (r^ySi), gg {N'ung). — A very strong and nauseous vinegar is made from 
rice by boiling it, and keeping it to ferment in a vessel in a wann place for several days. Stale 
and very strong xice-vinegar is directed to be used in medicine, but it is really prepared from 
grain of all kinds. Peach-vinegar was formerly made in China. Vinegar is believed to spoil 
the teeth, and to make people thin. The reviving effects of the fumes of vinegar, as iif parturi- 
tion, are understood by the Chinese. It is believed to be cooling, astringent^ antidotal, alterative, 
stomachic, anti-emetic and discutient lis corrective and condimental uses are refeired to in 
the Pen Ts^au, It is the only acid with which they have any definite acquantance. It is 
accordingly used in all chemical processes as a solvent or ozidyzing agent. 

VIOLET. — ^ ^^ ^ {Tsz^e^dnrhwai. — ^The dog->violei and the scented violet gixw in 
China, bat they appear to have no medicinal use, nor do they seem to excite much admiration. 
No reference to the violet has been come across in the pages of the Pen Tsau, 

yiSCUll — "^ y^ {MuhrhuK). — ^Loranthaceons plants, growing as parables upon large 
iiees, are sold indiscriminately vrith bunches of the dried yellow branches of the Dendrobium, 
an Orchid. See Mistletoe and WiHotc-epip/^. 

YITSX IBOIBA — ^ ^ (J/an-ibn^).-— The fruit ci this soandent Yerbenaceous shrub 
are brought from Pehchihii, Honan, Shensi and Chehkiang. The berries are globular, black, 
nucumentaceons, about two or three lines in diameter, and usually covered with the remains of 
the calyx, or mixed with the dried leaves of the plant The interior is white, ligneous and 
made up of four carpels in a state of adhesion. They have little taste or smell, and must be 
very nearly mert, as sold in Hankow. They are prescribed in headache, catarrh and watery 
eye, and are said to promote the growth of the beard, that great object of the middle h'fe of 
every Chinaman. The Vitex Negimdo and the Vitex txifolia are extensively used in Indian 
native medical practice. See Ph, of htdia^ page 163. 

YOICAHIC AVMOHIA.— :|[^ ^ ^ (Pehrtmg-^ha).—Tbm is an ammoniacal salt said 
in the Pen Tsau to be brought from Turfan or Eansuh, which is probably the one refcned to 
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by EEFERsrrEiN as a carlxHiate of ammonia. See Sal Ammonine. 



WAUnjT._]j|[g iff^ (Hu^t'au), i^ i^ {Heh4'au\ f| ;^ (A7a/i^'tfii).— This tree, the 
Juglans regia of botanists, was one of the good things brought from Turkestan bj Chanq 
K reN of the Han dynasty. The tree flourishes in Ho-nan-fa and K'ai-fung-fu in Hunan, and 
in Shensi and the northern provinces. The fruit is regarded as not very wholesome, bat 
having wonderful effects upon the blood, lungs and kidneys. The pericarp seems to have fur- 
nishe«I an oily juice used to darken the hair and beard. The bark, the root-bark and the hard 
shells are used as astringents. 

WATEB.—;;^ {Shiaix), 3S ^ ( ru%i*^).— Whilst water is consigned by us to the 
laboratory of the chemist, or to the care of the hygeist, the Chinese Pharmacopoeia, or Pen Ts auy 
places it in the very forefront of all medicinal agents, and discusses very elaborately all its 
conditions and uses. It is the first of the sixteen great classes of all known substances, and is 
di\ided into the cellestial and terrestrial descriptions, of which there are made thirteen and thirty 
different sorts respectively. The hydropathic system seems to have been in vogue in the time 
of the great Han surgeon, HwA-ax>, who practised the cold douche in a regular form. The 
hemostatic power of water is described, and the power to check vomiting and uterine flooding 
is insisted upon. Cold compresses placed on the chest to excite brealhing in cases of poisoning 
by carbonic acid and in drunkenness, and cold douches for the eyes are intelh'gently de- 
scribed. Its use in skin-diseases, now unhappily obsolete, is also enjoined. Hot water is often 
drunk by the Chinese, apart from considerations of economy, medicinally as an antidote, or as 
a diluent, leniture, laxative, demulcent, solvent, lithontriptic, deobstnient, stimulant, diaphoretic 
and diuretic agent, m which they have deliberate and intelligent ci)nfidence. Searwater is 
recommended in the Fen Tsau to be sparingly drunk, and to be used as a bath in scaly 
eruptions. 

WATER OF THE riVB METALS — 5£ j|f ^ ( TTii^tt-i'an^).— The water in which 
the '' five precious metals,*' gold, silver, copper, iron and tin, have been hastily boiled, is a popu- 
lar remedy for domestic emergencies, such as faintness and accidents of any kind. Personal 
ornaments and a medley of articles generally make up the required combination of materials. 
The dose is quite as serviceable as the bad brandy swallowed in all soch catastrophes at home. 
WATEB CALTBOPB. — See Tivpa bicornw, 

WATEB ZKBM.—-^ j^ ^ (Shwm-k'inrts'ml'-See Celery. The common Paisley, called 
W ^ {Hurts at) and ^ ^ {numg-tsai)^ is largely consumed as a vegetable by the 
Chinese, who cook it root and all. 

WATEB DBOPWOBT — See Polygomm hjdropiper. 

WATEB ULY — See Lotus. 

WAX, nrSECT — See Insect Wax. 

WAX, JAPAK._ Q 2(5^ jq|^ (Jili'pen-^ah). — This is a vegetable wax obtained accord- 
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mg to Dr. WiLUAMSy ^by crushlag the ripe seeds, and then separatbg the taHow-Iike coveridg 
by heat." It is ioferbr to bees*wax, and much less valuable than the Chinese insect^wax, but 
is a regular export from Japan to Chma and other countries. It consists principally of tripal 
mitine. 

WAX, 7E0ETABLE — ^j^ (iS'^WaA).—See Ifisect Wax, Japan Wax and Wax-tree. 

WAX, WHITE — Q ^ (Peh-lah)— By this term the Insect Wax is always underetood 
by the Chinese, who generally drop the character for insect (§^. Bees-wax is called ^ 1^ 
{Mih-lah), and was the usual source of white wax up to the end of the I^an^ time. In the 
time of the Mongolian emperors, who gave a stimulus to all the enterprises of the country by 
lightening the taxes and increasing the means of inter-communication, the insect-wax hitherto 
regarded as the worthless dung of the insect began to be utilized. White bees-wax, never very 
white as made in China, should be distinguished as Q ^ ^p^ (Feh^mth-lali). A draught of 
the yolks of eggs, asse's glue, sugar and piuified wax was a remedy for diarrluBa, dysentery and 
uterine luemorrhage. Pills of wax were an old presciption in coughs and affections of the lung 
ingeneraL 

WAX, TELIX)W. — ^ ^p^ {Iluxmg-lafi), — Ordinary bees-wax is brought from Kiung-chau 
fu in the island of Hainan, from Sze-ching fu and Chin-ngan fu in Kwangsi, Shau-wu fu in 
Fuhkien, Szc-chau fu aud^T ung-jin fn in Kweichau, Pau-king fu and Yung-shun fii in Hunan, 
Siau chau in Shansi, and from Han-chung fu and Sui-teh chau in Shensi. The wax is melted 
into large cakes called ^| ^p^ (Chuen^lahX or Brick Wax. Dr. Williams say sthat bees-wax 
is imported from the Indian Archipelago to China. Laige quantities are used in coating pOls 
to preserve them, in candle-making and m preparing red and black discs fbr taking impressions 
of card-boards and small rubbings of blocks. Plasters and ointments directed in the Pen Tsau 
for application to wounds, sores, whitlows and chilblains are not much used at the present time. 
Bees wero formerly given as a remedy in leprosy. Honey-comb (9q^ 7^) was formerly offi- 
cinal. 

WAX-TBEES. — ^^ ^ (Timff-ts^hiff). — ^This is a descriptive and comprehensive term ap- 
plied to certain evergreen Oleaoeous trees which harbour the wax-insect The tree commonly 
known by (his name, or by that of j^ ij^ {TjohshuX is the Ligustrum lucidum. It is a hand- 
some eveigroen tree, with ovate-pointed leaves, profuse white flowers in paincled cymes, and 
bearing a black, capsular fruit It would make a capital addition to oiur English shrubberies. 
The fruit and bark are used in the form of a tincture in rheumatism, and the leaves are applied 
to swellings and sores. The wax-insect is certainly bred upon the tree. This term of Tung 
tsing is also loosely applied to another tree or trees, the "jl^ ^ {N%irching\ a name referred 
by Hoffman and Schcltes to Ligustrum Japonicnm and also to Ligustrum obtusifolium. The 
Ehus succedaneum is called Nitrching, by Tatabinoy, but nothing is known here to confirm 
this identification. The Nu-cMng is officinal in debility, rheumatism and lumbago, all very 
common complaints in Hupeh. The wax-insect is largely raised on this tree in Sech'uen. '^ 
!W ^i^^Shumi-Iah^Jm)^ is a name of a tree affected by the wax-insect, and referred by Hoffman 
and ScuuLTE2$ to Ugustrum Ibota. This tree, judging from native accounts, should be an Ulmus. 
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JuUEN fioggests that another tree called yjC ^^ f^ {Shwrn-tung-ts^ng), is some sort ofBibisctig. 
Hiefe h a tzee called rh 1^ {T^ienrcImX a native of Eiangnan, producing excellent timber, 
and barbonnng ihe wax-ineect, iK'hich may be a species, of Ornns or Fraxinus. It is also called 
1^ 55 {KaurWiX or 1^ ^ {KaurUh\ in the Pen Tsau. The Holly-tree (^ 1^\ the 
TK IS W {Shund-Jduh^huX or "water-orange tree, and the ^ ^ ^ (YuerHjhi-hwa\ 
are mentioned by Mr. Wyltb, in a note oontuned in his Sech nen itinerary published in the 
*" TrauactioDS of the North China Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society " for 1868, as affording 
sbelter and fuod for the wax-insect 

VKALX. — f^ {King)y J^ (/'), ^ ^ (Kih4iau), — Several marine animals, very like 
a whale, aie described under the head of the Dragon, or amongst Fishes. King and F appear 
to denote the male and female whale respectively. The Kih-tiau^ a name mngulariy like the 
Greek word for a sea-monster, now applied to the Cetacea, is described in connexion with the 
acooont of ambergris, which is variously described, under the names of ^ ^ j|g {Kihrtictur 
chO, ^^ ^^ (Lun^-dienX as the spittle, or speim, of the dragon or some great fish in the ocean, 
out of whose belly it is taken. This Kih-tiau b said to have the head of a serpent and the body 
of a torUe, with a good deal of fat, which some sort of leech is described as robbing it of. The 
beast appears to have frequented the coast of Fuhkien. The seal is evidently referred to in the 
description of some of these queer creatures. See Dragonia Spittle and Spermaceti. 

WHKAT._/J\ ^ {Siaurmet), ^ (Lai\ fjj^ (Lai)— The old Chinese writers speak of 
this grain as the auspicious gift of heaven, and endeavour to perceive some resemblance between 
the characters and the spikelets of the ears of wheat, the " downcome " of heaven. The learned 
compiler of the Pen Ts^au gives j|bn ^ ^q {Kiasze-tsiiX as the Chinese transliteration of the 
Sanscrit or Pali name for wheat The grain is sown in winter as a rule, although a spring- 
crop is occasionally heard of. In. the provinces of Honan, Shensi, Shansi, Shantung and 
PehchihB wheat b very extensively raised. Wheat is sown broadcast in the north, but in the 
more southerly provinces, where an inferior grain can only be raised, the seed is more thickly 
sown to produce a precarious crop. From expressions in Chinese works, and fix)m the name 
J^ ^^ (TorfnehX given to barley, it seems to follow that wheat came into the importance which 
it universally enjoys as at the present Ume, at a late period. Setting aside the story of the 
heavenly origin of this excellent grain, it may be assimied that bariey, or rye (included by Dr. 
ScHLEaeL under the name of Lai) has been k)nger known in Shensi, the original homo of (he 
Chinese, than wheat which ''came" to them from elsewhere. It is asserted in the Pen Ts'au 
that if the Xanthium strumaniim be cut up and dried, and mixed with wheat, it will not suffer 
from weevils. Wheat is regarded as nourishing, but heating in its nature. It is recommended 
as a diuretic, demulcent and anti-hjemorrbagic drug. One writer quoted in the Pen Tsau wisely 
adds that wheat makes women fertile. Much more of this grain is consimied by the Chinese 
an over the country than is commonly believed by foreigners. 

WHEATSV 7L0UB.— ^ |g {Hicvi-mien), Q ^ (PelMnienX ^ ^ (Afien-fen).— 
Wheaten meal is described as slightly deleterious in the Pen Ts au. Flour hung up fur several 
years in an aiiy place is said to lose this injurious quality, and to be suitable for medicinal 
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purposes. Wheat is ground bj rude hand-stonee of the most primitive character, in some parts 
of China. In large towns the millers, an impc^rtant calling, employ the ydlow cow to grind 
over and over again the wheat, which yields a coarse flour. The ^ ^ |^ {SanFiaurmienif 
or three-way-flour," may be iised very well as a substitute for foreign flour. Li Shi-chin aigues , 
that the quality of flour must depend veiy much npon the climate in which the wheat grows. 
Bread or dough pills effect wonders in relieving night^weats, and haemorrhages and fluxes are 
remedied by baked flour, accorduig to writers quoted in the Pen Tsau. See Bread. 

WHEATEN STASCH — ^ 1^ (3/te«-/CTi).— Under this name, often improperly applied 
(in which case it is a redundancy) to the flour of wheat, the Pen Taau gives the starch pre- 
pared from bran or flour by washing and separation. This was formerly much used to stiffen 
clothes. It is recommended to be parched and made into a poultice with vinegar, to be applied 
to all sorts of swellings. 

WHIN. — ^ -^ ^fj^ (Kin-tsioh-kwa). — ^The same confusion between the genera TJlcx 
and Gfenista occurs in the ** E. E. F. P." as in the popular botany of England. See Broom, 

WHI8KET. — See Spirit, A kind of whiskey, called fj^ fg (F«i-twu), comes from Fen- 
chau-fu in Shansi^ and is much liked in Hupeh and elsewhere. It serves to make Unctnies. 

WHTTB LEAD._Q ^ (Peh^fen), 1^ ^ (Fen-yum\ ^ ^ {FenrsihX ^ 3|^ 
(iru-fenX ^ ^ {Kwang'fen\ ^j^ 1^ {Shumi-fenX ^ |^ {Ktvan-fenX ig* 3^ (ru^i- 
JenX — Several other synonymes of this carbonate of lead, long made and used by the GKunese 
as a pigmental and cosmetic substance, are met with in the Pen Tsau. The word Hu 
does not denote that the substance was formerly obtained from some foreign source, but is the 
result of a mistaken character. To make il a hundred catUes of lead are melted and run int6 
thin shectj^ which are farther rolled into rough tubes. These tubes are packed into a large 
wooden vessel contaiTiing a quantity bf vmegar in a separate vase. The vessel is luted down 
with a mixture of salt and mnd, laid upon a surface of paper covering its mouth. The vessel 
is then heated by placing it in a kang with warm ashes. The lead is slowly acted upon for a 
week by the vinegar, the heat being kept up, and the tubes are found almost entirely converted 
into a carbonate of lead, the acetic acid of the vinegar merely acting as an intermediate 
or disposing agent Any lead left over is made into massicot or mimum by exposure to heat 
in a furnace. Shinchau in the western part of Hunan, formerly a great place for chemicals, 
used to yield the best white lead. Nanking yielded a good lead in the Ming time. Shau- 
chau-fu and Canton in Canton province, P mg-loh-fu in Ewangsi, Hang-chau-fu in Cheh- 
kiang, Ta-ming-fu in Pebchihli and places in Yunnan yield good white lead. The Chinese 
carefully grind and elutriate their white lead and it appears to have a good body, but it soon 
tarnishes from the presence of hydrate of lead and adulterating additions. The poisonous 
effects of this salt are well pointed out in the Pen Ta an. Astringent, peptic, anthelmintic and 
other properties, depending upon the addition of foreign substances, are attributed to it Plast- 
ers, liniments and ointments for sores, burns, carbuncles, &c., are directed in old Chinese works. 
See Lead, AcetcUe o/y and Marble^ Levigated. 

WILLOWS — i^ 1^ (lan^-/iw).— This indefinite name for a number of trees, exceed- 
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ingly common in Hapeb, is the result of a conjanciion of the word Tang^ origiDally giYen to 
the spi^eading species of Salix, with the word Zm heloDging to the drooping, long-leaved species. 
It is also necessary to note that the genera of Populus, Salix and Tamarix are all confused 
together. ^^ ^^ {MuJt-yang) indicates the Salix pentandra. A very large tree of the Wil- 
low kind is called T^ f^ {Ku-liu). Its wood is much used for making boxes, and the bark 
is given in general dropsy, dysenteiy and abdominal disorders. The ^|^ ^^ {CliUhyangX or 
Bed Willow is the Tamarix, named sometimes after the goddess Kwan-yin. pfC ^^ (Shwux" 
yang\ or f^ ^f {Tsing-yang), has leaves like the Salix pentandra, and the branches were 
anciently used to make arrows. The leaves, bark and the root^bark are prescribed as remedies 
for wounds, sores, carbuncles and mammary abscesses. The Q ^^ (JPehrgcaig\ or Salix alba 
grows well in the north, and is said to be tremulous, like the Aspen. Its bark is said to benefit 
goitre, dysentery, rheumatism and all sorts of bruises and fractures. The leaves of this and 
other Willow-trees are oflen eaten by poor people in times of want A kind of tea, called ^^ 
^^ (jfienrcJia), was, and is still, made from the leaves of the Salix alba and other kinds of 
Willow. In Shanghai these leaves are openly prepared to mix with tea-leaf for the foreign 
market 

WILLOW-EPIFHTTE.— 1^ ^ ^ (LmHb^sa?*^).— This is a species of Viscum met with 
on the Willow. The dried, yellow, flowering plant is sold in the shops, with the leaves at- 
tached. It is nsed as a carminative, antispasmodic and sedative. 

wusiJsS. — ^Q (IVm). — ^The wines of China are crude spirituous liquors, almost altogether 
unrefined, being distilled from rice, millet, barley and all sorts of fermented grain. There 
IS a prejudice against grape-wine, as it was originally brought from certain volcanic districts in 
Turfau, and therefore held to be heating and injurious. Distilling wines and spirits seems to 
have been perfected in the Mongolian dynasty. Wine flavoured with sandal-wood, brought 
from Siam, was formerly in great repute, j^ yi^ ^@ (Shau-hing-tstu), the celebrated Cheh- 
kiang wine, is a wholesome wine, sour in flavour, yelloTvish in colour, and in the greatest 
repute all over the empire. 4^ ^^ "^ ( Yttennhwa-tsiu), is a weak, white wine or spirit, 
flavoured wilh the flowers of the Passerina chamaddaphne, reputed to be tonic. ^[ y^ f^ 
{Kwei-guen-tsiuX is a red wine. ^- j^ ^Q {Pih-luh-tsiuX is a greenish cordial wme, or 
spirit, brought from Pehchihli, but oflen made in Hupeh. f^ ^S {Fen-tbiid, is a kind of 
strong whiskey, brought originally from Fen-chau-fu in Shansi. The wines of China are taken 
warm, very soon redden the face, and culminate in evanescent stimulation. The Chinese 
drink a fair quantity of wine in the cold weather, but are seldom addicted to drunkenness. 
Liver-diseases are far from frequent m Hupeh. 

WOOD — See Indigo, 

WOLFSBANE. — j^ ^ {Lang-tali). — A taivsh.iixjd, or napiform, root is met with in Chi- 
nese shops, the name of which means literally Wolf's Bane. It is used as a sedative, and is 
exceedingly poisonous. The roots are large and starchy, and are often much worm-eaten. 
It is possibly the Aconitum Lycoctonum of botanists. 

W00D-A8HE8. — ^ ^ {Tsuu-ktcui) . — This is a domestic .article, as common m Chinese 
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vfllageB as in En^sh homeBtoads. As reeds, wood and straw are only used in oonntry- 
places as fuel, the lye resulting from die solution of the ashes is mainly a carbonate of potash. 
It is used as a detaigent remedy in disorders of the skin and hair, in domestic bread-making 
and in treating hemp-fibres. 

WOOD iOL—lj^ -^ yft {T^tmff48zeifuX ^ yft (Siw-^).— Wood'Oil ismet \iilh in 
Hupeh in two forms. One the odd-drawn, is much paler and thinner, and is used for lamps, 
and for varnishing furniture and the better class of umbrellas. This is sometimes called ^ 
))^ YA (Peh^ung^yu). The thicker, darker oil, called Shiryu is obtained by heat and pressure 
from the seeds, or fruits, of the same trees, the Eloeocoocus and the Jatropba. It is used in 
making potty, and in caulking and paindng ships and boats. There is a reddish kind, called 
yr ff^ yA {ffun^^wiff-yuX The best Wood Oil comes to Hankow from Shm-chau fu in 
Honan. This oil is giren as a remedy in msanity, and m cases of metallic poisoning. It is 
emetio, acto-narcotio and drastic, proving destructive to rats in a very sboiri time. It is applied 
as a sdmulant to carbuncles^ ukers, bums^ swelluqgg and bruises, and is a constant ingredient in 
native pUsters. It was forbidden to be exported from Hunan mad Hupeh during the Taiping 
lebeUicm, as it is a necessary article for ship-yards. 

WOOD 80BBSI.— See Ooi/tf ooetoM/Az. 

WO OT i .1 ^ ^ (Tanff-mau), — ^The wool of the dieep and that of the camel were for a 
time exported from T loitsin, the supply from Shansi, Pehchihli and the JK»ih of China being 
very considerable. ForeignerB interested have derived little if any profit from their enteiprisps. 
The Chinese make excellent felc hats, rugs, tentcoverii^ and other coarse articles of protection. 
GloCfa is however beyond their power. 
. WOBIIW0OD,_See Artenma. 



XASTHnn STBtniABIUM — ^ 'S^ (St-rh\ ^ ^ (Ta an^rA).— This common Compo- 
site plant, the fruit of which is variously compared to tlie ears of women and pigs, has some 
nxteen names. It appears to have been brought on the fleeces of sheep driven iuto China from 
the north. The buis of this weed, armed with recurved prickles, are gathered by Chinese 
herbalists, and used as tonic, anti-strumous, anti-rheumatic, antiperiodic and diuretic remedies. 
Formerly a kind of flour was made from the seeds, which also yielded a lamp-oiL The leaves 
and shoots are eaten as a vegetable^ and giv^ in fevers, apoplexy, catarrh, rheumatism and 
leprosy. An extract prepared from the roots and leaves was a grand remedy for ulcers, cancers, 
carbuncles, sores and wounds. The flowers are also c^cinal, and so are certain insects harbour- 
ing in the plant This plant was formerly officinal in Europe. 

XASTB0GXBA8 flOBBIFOLIA.^^ ^ H (Traii-;bixxn^4:uro).---This beautiful Sa^inda- 
oeous flowering tree, described by Fro€ Bunge as common in Peking and North China, is put 
down by the authors of the Pen Ts^au amongst the Fig-trees or ^ flowerless fniita" It is said 
to be common in King chaa (Pehchihli), and its fruit, resembling the ^ {Idh) m taste, to 
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ripen in the fifth (Chinese) month. Dr. Breibchnexdeb gives 3C 3E J^ (Wan-uxmff^ojix)) 
as the common name of this magnificent tree, as it grows in Peking. 

XAHTHOXYLUMALAT0M— H^ ^ {Ts'in48iau\ I^ f^ (HuxMau), )\\ Ij^ {Ch'uef^ 
tsiau). — The finiits of this native Pepper-wort, originally brought from Shensi» coosiBt of the 
BmaU, red, tnbercolated carpels, encloong the round, black, shining seed. Bj abortion the 
carpels, normall j four in number, are reduced by two, and the dender pedicles are as oft^i 
mixed up with the dehisced carpels (in the Chinese samples) attached to the carpels. The 
drug has an aromatic odour, and a pecuBar, pungent, and terebinthinate flavour, with a be- 
numbing, acrid af ler-taste, faintly resembHng that of aconite. The properties which rmder it 
condimental and medicinal are probably due to the oko-reon of the tubercles of the pericarp. 
They come from Mau-chau and Stt-<;hau-fu in Sech'uen, and Sze-nan-fu in Hupeh yields the 
plant. The leaves are also collected and used, with the fruHs, as stimulants, carminatives, 
sudorifics, emmenagogues, astringents and anthelmintics. Silkworms are largely fed upon the 
leaves. The Sech ucn variety, or species, sometimes called §J fP {SkuJht8iau\ or )\\ ^^ 
{Ch^uenrtsiauX is brought from Ewei-chan-fu and other places in Sech nen. Hie description 
best suits the Xanthoxylum hastile. Judging from the account of the stronger qualities of the 
jet-black seeds, this is probably the Faghwreh of Avicenna, the Fagara piperita of books. 

XAHTHOXTLXni FIFEEIxnil. — *^ '^ ^ ( TTiwrAi^yi/).— The fruits and flower-fltalks 
of this Pepper-wort, are brought from Ju-mng-fu in Honan, Sae-nan-fn in Ewei-chau, and 
Tang-chau-fu in Shantung. It is common too in Japan. The small black carpels are usuaDy 
separated fifom their pedicles^ five in number, closely connected, and mixed with the scabrous 
stalks of the umbellate inflcxesoence. They have a warm, Intter and aromatic flavour. They 
are used as stimulant, carminative, stomachic, deobstruent, astringent and anthelmintic remedies. 
All these Xanthoxylums are worth trial in catarrh, quinsey and rheumatism. They do not 
belong to the Piperaceous order proper, but all nations have agreed to indicate thdr relation to 
that order by giving them a mmilar name. They are common in India, and are used in much 
the same cases as in China. Dr. Stenhoube has found in Xanthoxylum alatum an esBentJal 
oil, and a stearoptene, or camphor. See Fhannacopceia of hvdia^ page 48. Tea is often 
made of these seeds of Pepper-worts in Hupeh. 



TAX — ^ ^ {Tormui, — This animal, the Bos grunniens, or Poephagus grunniens» of 
naturalists, is remarkable for its long bushy tail, its grunting noise and its long hairy coat It 
is found in Central Asia, Thibet and Mongolia, and was observed by Maroo PoLa Dr. 
Bretschneider says in the fourth number of the fourth volume of the Chinese Notes and Que- 
ries,'* that "' they are mentioned quite early as existing amongst the highlands of Thibet and 
Mongolia, where they are still tamed, and represent a valuable domestic animal, that requires 
no care, and is able to withstand by means of his long-haired coat tbe intensest cold in the 
open air. The Yak thrives well in the southern part of Eastern Siberia. The hybrid firom 
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Bos tanros (masc) and Bos grnnleDS (fern.) fimusheB ezoeBent fleah, and laige herds of these 
animab are driven on this acooant to Irkatsk, the capital of Eastern Siberia." The milk is 
rery rich, and the flesh veiy deb'cate eating. 

TAM. — -^ ^ (Kan^MX ^ ^ (C^z^).— The edible tubers of Dioscorea sativa and 
other spedes of this genns are to be distingnished fiom the Tazo. These tabem are a prime 
article of food in Hnpeh, Hunan and some other prcmnces. There are white and red Uibem 
sold in Hupeh. Thin slices are sold in the streets of Hankow to be eaten raw by the feverish 
slave of the c»pium-pipe. See Diascareeu 

TSA8T._^ (^tau).*-See Leaven. 

7EU0W OCHBE. — ^ j^ {Hwanff^^u). — ^TeOow ochreous clays or loams are described 
in the Pen Taau as remedies, wluch when mixed with vinegar or wine are applied to wounds, 
bnrnfl^ scalds and eruptions. The finest kinds of these clays, some ccmtaining iron, are used as 
pigments^ or for fulling purposes. As remarked by Dr. Dudgeon lliis powdered loam, or Uesb, is 
sometimes applied in conjunction with some aromatic ingredient to sores in a way which reminds 
one of the ^'diy-earth-system " of disinfection. Antidotal properties are refianed to this ochre^ 
which is abo an ingredient in c<JIyria, or eye-washes. A yellow clay is brought from Yoh-chau 
fu (Hunan) to Wuchang for the puipose of mixing it with prepared tobacco, to give it colour 
and weights 



ZAHTHQZTLUH.— See Xanthoaylum. 

ZKDOABT.— ^ M ^ S {I'teT^chuhrhxnMmffX— The yellow rhizome of this "Indian 
dry ginger," mentioned in the Pen Ts^cMf is probably the Zingiber Cassumujiar, or tiie Curcuma 
Zedoaria, of Boxbiiigh, used in China and India as a carminative remedy in indigestion and 
dysentery, and in lumbago. 

ZIHO — Q ^ {Peh-yuenX Q fj^ (PeA-i'wi^).— Zinc, or spelter, is not carefully 
distingnished from tin, lead, antimony and pewter, with other alloys of ihese metals. Fecman 
smc, preparations from the oxide of which, named tiuioy have been long known in the East, is 
alluded to in the Pen Taau. It is met with in thick plates of a whiteish-blue cdour, brittie^ 
lamellated and crystalline in structure. It is used in the casting of guns, and in the making of 
shot, and is therefore retained as a monopoly of the Chinese govenmient. Laige quantities come 
firom Ynng-chang fii in Yunnan (according to native oflScial returns), and much u exported 
from Hankow to Chinkiang and Shanghai Ewdchau province contains what are probably 
mines of anc. Spelter instead of being exported to India, as it wa6 formerly, appears in Dr. 
Williams* list of Imports. The astringent properties of zinc are not satisfactorily understood by 
Chinese writers, who are more familiar with calmine, one of the sources of brass. See Tutenague. 

ZXHC, OZTBX OP — Q ^ j^ (Pehifuen'tanX—TlnB coined name for tut^ or Mia, a 
name for the white oxyde, or flowers^ of zinc, derived from the Tamul word Tutunij is new to 
the Chinese^ who use the impure carbonate (calamine). The word Tan stands for an oxide or 
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Bnlphide, and may be of any cokxir, as weQ aa ved. 

zao, 8ULFHATB OF — ^ f^ (^toan^/aa).— This crysUlUiie, impoie solphato of mo, 
as it seems to have been, came from Penda, as weH as from places in Kansok and ShensL It 
was only nsed extornally as an astnngeot wash or ointment, to be applied to ranaiBg ean^ 
condylomata and other soies. ^Qf |^ (Yuen-fan), a name occnning in the artiek in the Pm 
Psau on alom, would be a good name for snlphate of Zinc, if there were not a sospoon that 
this was an izon-aliun. Q ^ |^ {Penrfum-fanij woold abo suit the nomenclataxe of CSbinese 
old works. 

SBDIC BI.OOM_jJj| -y^ ^ {LMxxnr8hO^.—T!\M ''sweet stag,** descaibed by Tatabimov 
as a carbonate of magnesia, is a calamine of consderable pnrity, resemUing the botiyogen, or 
nnc-bloom of mineralogists. It is broogbt bom Ta-yoen fh and IMi-chaa fa in Shaasi, and 
from places in Sech'nen and Ymman. It is believed to occur in connexion with gold and sihrer* 
It is b the form of light, white, clinking pieces, sometimes eerefaiifonB on the sozfiMsey and 
▼arying very much in rise, as from one quarter to two or three inches in the largest diameter- 
The fractured surface is of a dead-white cokor, and often vdned with a fen r u giiKniB, red matio, 
from which it is easOy separated by solution in dilate sulphuric acid, witii evolution of gas. The 
specific gravity is aboot 2.67, according to Hambuky. It contains a small portion of inn, and 
also of lead. Small chalky, very white pieces come from Shansi, and sell at a higher piiee. 
Brassy and an alloy called |gi| ^ (TurshiJi)y are said to be producible from it, when mixed 
with copper. Hanbury gives ^ "^ >^ {FaurkanrshUi)^ as the name of his specimens^ Peisia 
is mentioned in connexion with this substance. It is ordered to be levigated and dried, afler 
the usual preliminary mixture with the urine of a boy (a common medicinal dose), and g^venas 
an astringent, escharotio, desiocant and discutient remedy. Mixed with cuttle fish bone and 
borax it is recommended as a powder for the treatment of diseases of the eye. ICxed with 
nitre, sulphate of soda, bloodstone, catechu, camphor, alum and other substances it is used to 
treat sore eyes and earB^ and chancres, or running sores. 

QZYFHUS. — See Jujube, Buckthorn and RAamnuB scpariferus. 



FINIS. 
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ADENDA ET COBRIGENDA. 



Page 12.— After the article on " Amber-powder^" inaert ^ AmbeigiiB.'*— f|| ^ . See 
DragotiB SpitUe and Whale. 

Page .17. — After the article on '^ Andrographis Paniculatay" insert '^ Andromeda polifolia.'* 

^SKiS- See ilfa^OL 
Page 21. — ^Line 6 from top, omit *^ or Aieca oleracea." 
Page 82. — ^Line 6 fiom top^ for " hygiomeirio," read ** hygroeoopic.'* 
Page 85.— Afi»r the article on "* Beaivgan,** insert *" Beaver."— |[jg |[^ 0^ • See Castor. 
Page 45. — The article on " Krch " should be inserted after '* Biota," on page 88. 

Page 184.— After the article ""Bed Haematite," insert ""Bed Lady-bug."— jJQl ^ "7* (^^y- 
liang4aze). This insect^ foond upon the Ailanthus and several other trees at Hankow, is 
a sort of Bed Cicada, making a grinding noise. It has a red body and dark wings, and 
is collected in large qnantitieB by the comitiy-people for the droggiste^ who nse them as 
blistering flies. They are much less powerful than the Mylabris GichoriL 

Page 192.— After the article on " Salvia Flebeia," add ""Samahn." See Sprit 

There are several minor corrections, of littie coDseqnence, which the reader can excuse, in 
consideration of the hoiried manner in which the fiiir copy of the manuscript, and the correc- 
ti(»i of the letter-press, have been executed by the Author, prior to his departure for Engknd. 
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